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Bundyweld Tu l 
walled from a single strip 
lusive, patented Deveiled 
attords smoother joint, < 
of bead, less chance for 
leakage. 


tips from the horses mouth 


Nagged by tubing problems? 

Better get in touch with Bundy . . . head- 
quarters for small-diameter tubing 
Bundyweld, the double-walled type of 
Bundy® tubing will get you in the clear 
with an array of features that can't be 
equalled by any other tubing. For only 


Bundyweld is double-walled from a single 
strip. 


Regardless how unusual your requirements 
for small-diameter tubing, chances are 
Bundyweld can point up a money-saving 
plus for you 

product-wise. Or both. 


productic yn-wise, OF 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, 


MICHIGAN 


World’s largest producer of small-diameter tubing 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





Koroseal and rice blast 
aufo engines clean 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


ATEST way to clean carbon out of 
L an automobile engine is to blast 
grains of rice through the cylinders at 
high speed. It can be done through 
spark plug holes without tearing down 
the engine. 

But the tool, maker needed a hose 
that could be bent at sharp angles to 
reach every spark plug hole. He tested 
many hose materials, but those strong 
enough to stand the necessary wear 
and pressure had to be so bulky they 
weren't flexible enough. Finally he 
tried Koroseal. He found it able to 
stand the sharp, tearing wear inside, 


the garage-grease and rough handling 
outside. And it bends without kink- 
ing, is light and easy to handle, and is 
transparent enough to see the rice 
flow. 

How many other things can it do? 
You businessmen with product prob- 
lems can probably think of ever: more 
ways to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens—even hundreds—of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
other shapes, any thickness or size, can 
be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, may 
have a high-gloss finish or pattern or 

grain.” 


In most forms it even resists flame 
—will burn only while actually held 
in flame. 

Current supplies are limited, but we 
invite inquiries from businessmen 
planning for the future. We'll tell you 
frankly what experience we have had 
in your field, and send samples for test 
or experiment if necessary. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Koroseal 


Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal, Plenible Materials 
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Allis-Chalmers Machines and Equ 


Rock and Cement pro: 
equipment by Allis-Chalmers in- 
cludes crushers, screens, washers, 
grinding mills, pyro-processing equip 
ment, solids handling pumps, motors 
and Terrope V-belt drives 


Tezrope and Interplane are Allis-Chalmers trade 


Interplane Grinder shreds wood in- 
to fibres for making building board, 
insulation, hard board and many 
other valuable building materials. 
New plant in the Northwest is in- 
stalling five of these units. 


marks. 


ipment Aid All Building Industries... 


Unit Substations bring high volt- 
ages to the load center, eliminate 
long, expensive, inefficient secondary 
runs. Movable outdoor units serve 
shifting loads in mines, quarries. In- 
door units serve in every industry. 


pxasPERag POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 





ooks like the house that Jack Frost built—but inside 
I 4 you’d think it was the good old Summertime. 
America’s building industries know how to keep you 
warm! ... 
with sealed-air insulating windows—aluminum foil, 


rock wool, fibre glass and wallboard insulation—radiators, 
air ducts, radiant, baseboard and electric panel heating— 


automatic coal, gas and oil furnaces. 
. with concrete blocks, metal, wood, brick and stone. 


Last year alone, these industries gave you a record 114 


Te... 
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> 
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million new homes—relied on machines and equipment by 
Allis-Chalmers to help boost materials production. 
You'll find Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, switch- 
gear, pumps, motors—cement making machinery and 
mineral and wood processing equipment—giving stand- 
out service in this and other industries. 
In fact, virtually everything in your home today was 


touched at some point by the hand of Allis-Chalmers. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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SCREWS TOO TINY FOR HANDS TO HOLD 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


When a manufacturer says his 
products are ‘‘built like a watch” 
he may be thinking of their pre- 
cision. He may be thinking, too, 
of the tiny parts that go into 
them. 

One manufacturer of electrical 
devices had a problem of driving 
screws too small to be held by a 
power screw driver. There were 
thousands of these screws used 
in his mass production. 

Then he figured out how such 


small screws could be started 
and run easily with an inverted 
air-powered Keller Screw Driver. 
Around the nose of the tool he 
placed a sliding collar or sleeve 
...8pring-mounted so that the 
air motor would operate at the 
slightest pressure. 

A worker drops a screw (slot- 
ted-end down) into the sleeve... 
then presses an assembly down- 
ward against the sleeve (as shown 
above), automatically engaging 


the screw and starting the motor. 
Screw driving this way is practi- 
cally instantaneous, and leaves 
the worker with both hands free 
to pick up parts. 

By changing sleeves, the up- 
side down screw driver is adapted 
to different size screws and a 
variety of jobs. 

Here is another instance of how 
Keller Air Tools serve industry 
by speeding production and 
reducing costs. Keller engineers 
will gladly assist you in the appli- 
cation of Keller Tools to your 
production. 


hie Toole Lreginttrede lo ndudley 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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we Said 
Doe hier 
Instrument! 


The world’s Smallest! Handiest! 
Simplest! at | 44 | the cost! 














One to twent ° * 
Seid An Edison first, perfected after more than six 


years of proof on the firing line! Winning the 

most sensational acclaim in the history of in- 

strument dictation! Easy to use as a telephone! 

Complete, remote control by push-buttons! 
connect 1 “Delivers” dictation to EpIsoNn TELEVOICE-. 
the CDI 


TELEVOICEWRITER WRITER at secretary’s desk. Cuts cost of instru- 


ment dictation as much as 6624%! 


Edison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


LOS. tp 





GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for EDISON, 84 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 

arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘ED!- 

PHONE” in your city. In Can- wn NAME_. 
ada: Thomas A. Edisor of Can- os 
ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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How Are We Doing... 


. on inflation control? What’s been 
accomplished so far, and what’s still 
ahead. F739 


Since the Blizzard of ’88 


e It’s been that long since anything 
has brought New York to a standstill 
the way the Kefauver TV show has 
managed to. F. 21 


Kefauver’s Everywhere 


¢ His Detroit hearings have produced 
a sensational set of unfair-labor-prac- 
tice charges against Briggs Mfg. P. 133 


Drugs—and in a Drugstore 


¢ Whelan’s chain tries a revolutionary 
tactic—and points some morals on 
trends in marketing. P. 102 


What Ethyl Did for Gasoline... 


. a new chemical will do for diesel 
oil. Add it to heating oil, and you have 
a high-cetane fuel. P. iil 


Safety in Numbers? 


e Not very much. Washington is play- 
ing along with the idea of pooling 
small businesses for defense orders— 
but doesn’t offer much hope. P. 48 


Safety in Size? 

¢ Quite a bit. The colossus of the 
coal fields is getting along very well, 
thanks. rae 
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How “Souped Up’ Soil 


helps farmers get bigger yields 


LOOK AT THAT CORN (/arger ear) 
grownwith Phillips66 Anhydrous Am- 
monia! Smaller ear got no ammonia. 
These typical ears were grown while 
testing Phillips Ammonia Fertilizer 
on 13 farms in 9 Missouri counties. 
An average of 90 pounds of anhy- 
drous ammonia per acre boosted corn 
yields from 81.7 to 112.3 bushels. 
This is 30.6 more bushels per acre and 
each added bushel cost roughly 35 
cents for ammonia and ammonia 
application. 


' 
x 
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SEEDING WHEAT AND FERTILIZING at 
the same time with nitrogen-rich ammonia 

gas in western Oklahoma. ee A miracle in fertilizers is a chemical “soup,” anhy- 
drous ammonia, which contains 82% nitrogen. It is 
applied as a gas to the soil or to irrigation water. 

At Etter, in the Texas Panhandle, Phillips Chemical 
Company, a subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, 
manufactures tremendous supplies of anhydrous am- 
monia from natural gas and air. 

One hundred pounds of this high-power plant food 
equals 8,000 pounds of manure in nitrogen content. Re- 
markable benefits of anhydrous ammonia have been 
demonstrated on many crops—corn, cotton, grains, 
vegetables and fruit. 

2 Anhydrous ammonia is a good thing! Good for the 
ON IRRIGATED LAND anhydrous ammonia farmer! Good for the nation! And the facilities which 


rs 


is fed from tank into irrigation water which P ; : 
caries 16 iis the elds produce it are a correspondingly good investment for 
Phillips. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, C:‘klahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





With Skilled Workers Short* can you afford 


Eye Accidents Cost 


this high unnecessary Loss? MABSLURIAIT 


In the effort to maintain and increase production, some 
sections have resorted to community-wide pooling of skilled 
labor and machine tools... a praise-worthy move. But 
DON’T FORGET THE OPPORTUNITY OFFERED TO PREVENT 
LOSSES AND BOOST PRODUCTION BY PREVENTING IN. 
DUSTRIAL EYE ACCIDENTS AND THEIR HIGH COSTS! 

An AO Eye Protection program can prevent 98% of all 


in Lost Man-Hours*** 


eye accidents . . . keep valued workers on the job . . . save 
(as it has for many companies) thousands of dollars annu- 
ally — AND PAY FOR ITS MODEST COST IN SIX MONTHS 
TIME OR LESS. Ask your AO Safety Representative for 
complete facts and figures. 


*Bureau of Census reports only 3.7% of the labor force not at work Sept. 1950. 


American @ Optical 


SAPET NS PRO RUS a lv sien of compensation which even for the low 
cost year of 1938 was $328, 


**ESTIMATE. Does not include average cost 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Bankers’ attitude on credit will have a good dec! to do with short-term 
business prospects right after Easter. 

It’s a traditional time to re-examine outstanding loans. If retailers and 
wholesalers haven't moved the expected volume of goods, the banks may insist 
that loans be reduced. 

That could cause inventory distress. 

Some bankers may be tougher than usual this year because of (1) the 
new policy against “inflationary loans,”” and (2) the much-discussed (and 
perhaps exaggerated) backing up of consumer goods inventories. 

3 

If we should run into a brief inventory setback in the next few weeks, 
it will be on account of record production to beat the shortages. Everywhere 
you turn, you find people goggle-eyed at the outpouring of goods. 

e 

Washington's price stabilizers are looking for business conditions to give 
them a temporary assist in holding the line. 

Stabilization Director DiSalle implied as much this week. He told a 
meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board in Boston that he looks 
for some decline in consumer prices fairly soon. 

He cited the recent dip in many prices at the primary market level 
(BW-Mar.17’51,p128) and record inventories. 

a 

Inventory changes always have an exaggerated effect on prices. 

When wholesalers and retailers begin to stock up, it means demand on 
producers in excess of what’s needed to satisfy consumers. It isn’t hard to see 
how that puts upward pressure on prices. 

And it’s equally easy to see why a little inventory liquidation ‘makes 
everyone feel as though the bottom had dropped out of things. 

But don’t look for anything drastic now. Unsettlernent—if any—would 
last only until military demand reversed the inventory trend once more. 
Hardly anyone would notice it—except the few who really got hurt. 

And that won't be for long. The arms program is beginning to roll. 

* 

Military demand for goods now in temporary oversupply—textiles, for 
example—will mount for some time. 

This already is causing unbalanced situations. While many people in 
textiles are talking about demand vanishing, Washington is considering the 
possible necessity of allocating the total supply of duck. 

Increasingly, the military will be competing for fiber that has been going 
into fabrics for civilians. 

That means more than you might think. All military fabrics (such as 
duck) are heavier than civilian, require much more fiber. 

1 

Cotton consumption reflects growing military demand—pius civilian 
buying that seemed insatiable up until recently. 

Use in January set a new high at 1,040,891 bales, and 894,602 bales 
were used in the short month of February. 

Actually, the February rate is the higher. Average daily consumption 
was 45,487 bales last month against 42,485 in January. 

e 
The military is competing with civilians for manpower as well as goods. 


That shows up in this week’s announcement that the number in the 
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various services now tops 2.9-million. The armed forces will be approaching 
the 32-million goal right at the seasonal peak in demand for labor. 

At the present rate of growth, they'll easily make that bogey by the end 
of June. And, in July, there will be civilian jobs for very nearly 63-million 
persons—if that many can be found by that time. 








e 
Even with fairly good jobs relatively easy to get—or, perhaps, because 
of that—a good many people always hold more than one. This appeared in 
earlier Census Bureau surveys (in 1943 and 1946), and now the results of 
the latest nose count show the same thing. 
Of all those employed, 22% consistently have multiple jobs. The ratio 
runs 3%2% for employed men, only about 1.3% for women. 
€ 
Comparisons with a year ago are becoming a little less spectacular. 
That isn’t because we are falling behind in 1951; it’s simply that we were 
coming up so fast in 1950 that we can’t maintain such wide gains. 
Thus output of electric power, which was showing 17% and 18% year- 
to-year gains, now is managing an advantage of a bit under 15%. 
On the other hand, power has shown virtually no seasonal decline this 
year. (There usually is a steady slide from Christmas to midsummer.) 
Kilowatt hours generated each week cling close to 7-billion. That is a 
billion ahead of last year. But maintaining a billion margin becomes a declin- 
ing percentage markup as the figure for last year grows. 
0 
Domestic petroleum output is heading for new records (page 24). 
Lending a helping hand, Texas has posted a daily production allowable 
for May of 2,878,550 bbl. That’s up more than 75,000 bbl. a day and tops 
the previous high of 2,823,720 set last September. 
eo 
Home building so far this year has about kept up with last year’s break- 











neck pace (in point of new dwelling units started). 

And builders say things will be active through April. By that time, 
though, they expect all the homes to be started that had been arranged for 
before the tightening of mortgage terms. ‘’Then,”’ they say, “look out.’ 

Be that as it may, conditions are spotty even now. 

Starts are down substantially in New York State. By contrast, the Houston 
(Tex.) Chamber of Commerce predicts new records for 1951. 








e 
Steelmakers fear they are producing themselves into a corner. 
Their operations this week were a shade above 101% of rated capacity. 
That's equivalent to a little over 2-million tons of steel for the week. 
But, if this goes on much longer, they insist they will run out of scrap 
with which to charge their open hearths. 











© 
Interest rates that business must pay for money already have shown 
effects of the Federal Reserve's tighter credit policy (page 120). 


The rates on bankers’ acceptances edged up last week. And now com- 
mercial paper rates are following (up from 17¢%-2VYe% to 2%-24%4%). 


The market for new corporate securities is feeling it, too. Underwriters 
“pulled the peg” this week on two issues offered before the rate tightening. 
Each dropped between 3% and 4%. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 24, 1965, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. v. 











Looking for a rust preventive that forms 


a dry, tough film— yet is easy to remove r. 





r 


Here it is—Gulf No-Rust No.6 


Now— an outstanding new rust preventive of the 
dry-film type that may save you time and money! 

Gulf No-Rust No. 6 forms a thin, tough film 
that is impervious to water and salt spray, lasts 
indefinitely, and does not peel, crack or scale at 
low temperatures. Yet it is easy to remove witha 
petroleum solvent, such as Gulf Stoddard Solvent. 

Gulf No-Rust No. 6 can be applied by dipping, 
spraying or brushing, and it can replace expensive 
plastic films or coatings for many applications. 
Recommended for either indoor or outdoor ex- 
posure, and for domestic and overseas shipment. 

Gulf No-Rust No. 6 is one of a complete line of 
Gulf quality rust preventives from which you can 
select the proper protective coatings to fit the de- 
sired methods of application, types of metal, de- 
grees of protection required, and ease of removal. 

A Gulf Sales Engineer will be glad to cooper- 
ate in the solution of your rust and corrosion 
problems. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 


’ 


Properties like these may save you time and money! 

@ Impervious to water and salt spray 

® Lasts indefinitely 

® Does not peel, crack or scale at low tempera- 
tures 

® Quickly removed with solvent. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 























What is your printed product—a greeting card, price marker, advertising calendar, playing 
cards, display? Celanese acetate sheeting should be first on your list for these and other 


printing applications. 


Celanese acetate sheeting is low in cost. It is available in cut-to-size sheets or continuous 
lengths. This means additional economies in cutting. It is produced in a range of gauges 
from .003” in clear and colored transparents or body colors. Special L.P.L. inks that permit 


plate polishing after printing are now available. 


When you print on plastic, keep Celanese acetate sheeting in mind. For specific information 


write to: Celanese Corporation of Ameriza, Plastics Division, Dept. .29-C, 180 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 
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1948 1951 


Business Week Index tabove) .. . . 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks. 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). 
a> Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). et ; 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) Das tah ate ate ne aAeee 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Piss sheet compote (lati Ase Ta). 5 iénaiv vv eecceesesssccdsoee oe 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........ccccceccccecccceees 
Wiest: (ev 2. Daaw. witter, Danes Cite. Bets cies iéciccrscccsecesedes 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........ccccccscccccces 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)...... 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Bi joc on ccciscccciescee 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Stand--d & Poor’s Corp.).........sccccsccsceccecs 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. .. . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks 


1931 = 100) 


mm See page 88. 


*Preliminary, week ended Mar. 17. 
+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). Markets closed. 
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§ Latest 
Week 


233.4 


24.500¢ 


$2.40 
5.87¢ 


45.14¢ 


$4.70 
70.00¢ 


51,826 ; 


69,538 
18,956 
2,072 
30,782 
6,583 
1,010 
23,652 


8Date for 


Preceding 
Wee 


+236.1 


2,001 


+180,577 


$45,895 
6,795 
6,047 
41,858 


81 

50 
$27,219 
+ 18% 
153 


24.1 
72.3 
12.5 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
5.96¢ 
45.14¢ 
$4.50 
70.60¢ 


+50,577 
+69,290 
418,689 
2,139 
+30,606 
6,539 
631 
23,226 


"Latest Week’’ 


Month 
Ago 


235.9 


1,989 
177,932 
$52,961 

6,905 

5,937 

1,408 


58 
38 
$27,159 
415% 
165 


533.2 
379.0 
418.4 
4.13l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.51 
5.90¢ 
# 

$4.40 
74.00¢ 


174.4 
3.16% 
2.66% 

14-13% 


1§-2% 


50,510 
9,241 
18,449 
2,269 
30,858 
6,461 
726 


23,330 


Year 
Ago 


200.7 


1,821 
134,453 
$31,937 

6,015 

4,844 

2,247 


69 

49 
$27,023 
-1% 


208 


355.7 
219.3 
303.5 
3.837¢ 
$28.42 
18.500¢ 
$2.28 
5.55¢ 
31.90¢ 
$2.12 
19.83¢ 


138.8 
3.23% 
2.59% 

14.-13% 
43-13% 


47,236 
66,855 
13,889 
2,052 
36,877 
5,326 
1,366 
18,264 


+Revised. 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


1,593 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


52 
$9,613 
417% 


228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 
4-5 % 


++27,777 
++32,309 
++6,963 
++1,038 
+#15,999 
+#4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


on each series om request. 
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“MONEY DOESN’T MATTER!” SHE SOBBED 


(but where’s the money coming from?) 


“We thought the world had come to anend! Our little 
girl fighting for her life! The doctor was kind. He told 
us that with long and careful treatment she might have an 
excellent chance, That’s when we implored him to do 
everything, try anything . . . because money doesn’t mat- 
ter at a time like this!” 


But money does matter. When serious illness or injury 
strikes, people too often find themselves facing financial 
disaster. They may be covered under company group 
insurance. But when medical and hospital bills mount up 
for months . . . that’s when they urgently need more than 
standard protection. 


To enable people to meet personal disaster of this sort, 
Liberty Mutual has led the way with a new group plan 
called Personal Medical Disaster insurance. It may be 
paid for by those covered or by their companies. 


For any one non-occupational illness or injury, after 
the insured person pays the first $300 of expense, we pay 
75% of the remaining expense to a maximum of $5,000. 
This $5,000 covers medical, surgical and hospital bills. It 
includes nursing, X-ray, laboratory charges, drugs, anaes- 
thesia and all therapeutic services and supplies. 

Many employers already have group plans to pay the 
first $300 not paid by our policy. With our new Personal 
Medical Disaster insurance, it does not cost very much 


to protect your people and their dependents against the 
cost of medical disaster. 


To management men interested in making this new 
disaster protection available, we will gladly send a book- 
let, ““How to Insure Against the Cost of Personal Medical 
Disaster.” Please write Liberty Mutual, Group Accident 
and Health Department, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. (On the Pacific Coast, 216 Pine Street, 
San Francisco 4, California.) 


LIBERTY 


INSUR: 
HOME OFFICE; BOSTON 


ANCE COMPANIES 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





WH e work to keep you safe. .. by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 


highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAR, 24, 1951 


Wilson faces loss of power as mobilization boss. When he came in, 
Truman delegated him the largest grant of power that has ever been held 
by a nonelected official. Truman hasn’t cut down on the power delegated, 
but he is making it harder for Wilson to use it with independence. 

You get the pitch in the new setup to counsel Truman on top policy. 
On the surface, the new Mobilization Advisory Committee seems little more 
than another of the groups called in for emergency service. But underneath, 
it’s much more than that. It’s likely to become a brake on Wilson. 


Here’s the background: Wilson became mobilization chief with 
Truman’s assurance that he would have full power to do the job. Then 
iabor balked. Union representatives walked off defense assignments after the 
wage board decided to limit raises. Actually, wage control had little to do 
with it. What the unions were fighting was Wilson’s power to determine 
top policy and then have it carried out. They wanted Wilson’s wings clipped 
and more say for themselves. The walkout put the political heat under 
Truman. After all, Truman and the union leaders are volitical allies. 


What the unions wanted was a board to take over power from Wilson. 
The board would represent business (big and small), labor, the farmers, and 
the public (BW-Mar.10’51p15). And it would make policy. 

Truman’s plan is a compromise. It accepts the board idea, but limits 
the board’s power to advising the President. Wilson holds the chairman- 
ship, with four members each from business, labor, farmers, and the public. 


This tends to over-layer Wilson. He keeps his power, but in using it 
he will have the President’s Policy Advisory Board to reckon with. In 
practical operation, it means that Truman will pass on disputed issues— 
which means most issues involving material cuts, wage control, and price 
control. Result: Wilson will have less freedom to run the show. 

The upshot of it may be a new mobilization setup in a few months. 
Wilson’s backers say he won’t stay in the job if the pressure groups are 
able to force policies with which he can’t agree. 


Antitrust splitup suits against big business will be held back only for 
the duration. The big integrated companies are needed for defense. So 
the splitup suits on which the trust busters have been working, involving 
such companies as U.S. Steel, are now in abeyance. But the trust fighters 
say this is temporary and that they will go ahead—after the emergency. 


Small business’ share in defense will be less than announcements 
promise. The official polivy is to get contracts out to many companies and 
thus “broaden the base” for defense production. The theory is that this 
will set the stage for a quick all-out effort, when and if there’s a big war. 
It’s a good idea, but it’s running into snags. 

The services are balking. Breaking up big orders and spreading them 
around among inexperienced contractors take time and run up the costs. 
So the services are insisting on doing business with “old” contractors. 
arguing that this way the government gets the most for its money. 

Censorship hurts small business, too. You recall the publicity fuss 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON about getting out contract information through Commerce Dept. field 
BUREAU offices so small producers would know what and how much the government 
MAR. 24, 1951 is buying. This tied into the base-broadening idea. But now information 
is being withheld for “security.” Policy is to give out no data on the size 
of contracts, for fear it will help the enemy. But it also tends to hide 
big business’ share, compared with small business. So congressional com- 
mittees will take a look at defense’s reasoning. 


Gas rationing in U.S. could come from Iran’s nationalization of oil. 
If Europe loses this flow (75% of her supply) to Russia, then the U.S. 
must make it up by diversions from its own petroleum sources. 

Iran produces 725,000 bbl. daily, most of it for Europe. The U.S. 
would be hard put to make this up without cutting back on domestic uses. 


The next investigation target may be the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
There’s considerable talk about it in Congress. The sudden rash of suits 
against gamblers, following Kefauver’s disclosures, has lifted eyebrows. 
The gamblers; facing tax action have been known for years. 

e 

Industry complaints are holding up the manufacturers’ price order. 

DiSalle’s proposed regulation would set prices at the pre-Korea level, 
plus cost increases since. But there are two important limitations: 

¢ It makes. no allowance at all for indirect cost increases. 

¢ It limits.even direct cost increases to the higher of these two ceilings: 
(1) 10% of the highest price in the period Apr. 1 to June 30, 1950; or 
(2) 5° of the January freeze price. 

Manufacturers object: Indirect cost increases are much too high to 
absorb. In particular, many of them have installed expensive pension 
systems since Korea. 

As for direct costs, they argue that while costs in general may have 
risen only within the 10% and 5% ceilings, many specific costs have gone 
up a lot more. Examples: tin, rubber. 

At the very least, manufacturers want the 5-and-10 limitation knocked 
out. Some would even rather that DiSalle told them they could make no 
more profit than they did last year, then let them set prices to comply. 

The order may be out next week, but DiSalle isn’t likely to give much. 


Mobilization uncertainties are piling up, and barring fresh trouble it 
will be midyear before you get firm answers for the long pull. 

The size of the defense effort still is up in the air. Truman’s program 
is for $71-billion between now and June 30, 1952. The services want more. 
And Congress threatens to vote less, now that war fears are diminishing. 
The decision will come in midsummer, when Congress votes arms money. 

The future of wage, price, credit, and rent controls also will be settled 
about midyear. Present powers expire June 30, and you now have the 
making of a tough fight (1) to prevent any tightening and (2) to limit 
extension to one year, so as to keep control policy under review. 


But don’t expect any big turnabout on policy. The end of the fighting 
in Korea would take steam out of mobilization and bring on a softening up. 
But it won’t be enough to alter the prospect that the armament load peak 
won’t be passed for another two years, even if Russia does behave. 
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Full steam ahead 
for National Defense ! 


Full steam ahead! That’s the call of a nation rearm- 
ing. Full steam ahead! That’s the answer of the railroads 
who carry the mighty volume of raw materials, parts and 
finished products that America must have—and fast. And 
to get up “steam” the railroads need coal—this year 
65 million tons of coal! 

This tremendous tonnage adds up to about 12% of all 
the bituminous coal mined in America. Approximately 
half of all railroad freight gets to where it’s going under 
power supplied by coal! 

Fortunately for the railroads and the many other large 
coal users—the coal industry is well-prepared to fill their 
demands. The steel mills—-the public utilities—the rubber 


industry—thousands of manufacturers across the country 
—can be sure of the coal they need to arm America! 

Better coal and more efficient production have always 
been the aim of America’s progressive mine operators. 
Private management has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in modern preparation plants—research—im- 
proved equipment and new mine properties. Today the 
country’s need for coal is great. The coal industry is ready 
—and able—to meet that need! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR NATIONAL OEFENSE...FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


YOU CAM COUNT OM COALS 


i a te oes guneesae, 











ho management in all 


48 States is getting increased output... 


lower unit costs 


SKILLED Texaco Lubrication Engineers and Texaco 
' lubricants have stepped up output, reduced unit costs 
in every major field of industry and transportation. 


Just one instance—Braniff International Airways, 
which has flown more than a billion and half passenger 
miles, says, “Texaco has helped us build an enviable 
flight record ... with invaluable technical assistance 
and a great aircraft engine oil.” As a matter of fact — 
for the past 15 years more revenue airline miles in the 


U.S. have been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
than with any other "brand. 
* 

ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT (for all your plants, wher- 
ever located) brings you this skilled engineering serv- 
ice that means stepped-up production, lowered unit 
costs, on-schedule operations. 

Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E.42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRIML LUBRICANTS 
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The Inflation Gap 


$16-Billion 


Why Prices Will Keep On Rising 


needed to soak up excess purchasing 
power 

e Curbs on credit have only now 
been tightened to a point where they 


The inflation gap always closes. 
When the year is over, supply always 
ends up equaling demand. 

But there are two very different ways 
it can close: 

¢ People can spend less—cither be- 
cause the money was kept or taken out 
of their hands or because, willingly or 
unwillingly, they saved more. 

e Prices can rise; that increases the 
dollar value of available goods and serv- 
ices to equal the money that’s available 
to buy them. 

It’s the job of an anti-inflation pro- 


gram to see that the gap is closed the 
first way instead of the second. 

¢ Lag—So far, the fight against inflation 
is lagging. 

The steadily rising cost of living 
shows up badly against the results 
achieved on the production side of the 
defense buildup: Generally, production 
targets set last fall are being reached or 
even exceeded (BW —Mar.17’51,p123). 

But, in the battle to keep prices from 
breaking through the roof: 

e New taxes voted by Congress 
have been much less than has been 


can even begin to keep the money 
supply from ballooning lites 
¢ Effective price control has been 
hampered by delays in replacing the 
Jan. 25 freeze with permanent regula- 
tion. 
¢ The lid on wages is already leak- 
ing, under pressure from unions and 
with tacit management support. 
As they stand now, these four pro- 
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grams are too flabby to cope with the 
task that mobilization is imposing. For 
the fiscal year starting July, 1951, the 
so-called inflationary gap has been con- 
servatively estimated at about $16-bil- 
lion. 

¢ 5% More—New taxes might cut de- 
mand by $2-billion to $4-billion in fis- 
cal 1952. Even though Congress might 
vote more, that’s all that would be col- 
lected, because collections always lag. 
So demand would still be some $12— 
$14-billion more than the amount of 
goods available. 

l'o soak up the gap by inflation will 
involve at least a 5% to 54% increase 
in the price level. This could happen 
even if there were no further increases 
in the volume and velocity of credit, 
and if the wage-price spiral quit spin- 
ning. s 

But it’s in the cards that more credit 
will flow and that the spiral will keep 
working. There is no way to figure 
the effect of such changes; a lot of 
economists think it could double the 
increases already in sight. 

In reality, of course, the inflationary 
gap is just an idea that economists play 
with, something that will never ma- 
terialize. Like the horizon, it won't be 
there when you get to it; it vanishes 
automatically. Unless the government 
puts some muscle into economic stabi- 
lization—cuts demand down to supply 
—it will be inflation that closes the gap. 
The fourfold stabilization program is 
designed to close the gap, yet still keep 
prices steady. Theoretically, it could do 
the job. But victory in Korea has taken 
the urgency out of mobilization, made 
Washington leery of pressing labor, or 
the farmer, or the businessman—or the 
taxpayer—too hard. 

Here’s the way matters stood in all 
four sectors: 


I. Not Much More Tax 


Ihe Administration won’t get the 
$16-billion or so in new taxes for which 
the President has asked. Indeed, Tru- 
Man won’t get the full first instalment 
of $10-billion. 

On individuals, Congress will vote 
only part of the increase requested. 
And it will apply any raise to only a 
half or a quarter of 1951 income. 

Nor will corporations get the full 
treatment requested. The whole of this 
year’s income may still be affected, but 
the rate probably won’t go all the way 
up from 47% now to Truman’s 55%. 
¢ Excises—Congress_ will be equaily 
easy on excess hikes. Some will be 
adopted, but many ‘Treasury recom- 
mendations will be disregarded en- 
tirely, and others will be shaved 

This much sure, however: 
Tobacco won't be touched at all. Chair- 
man Doughton of the Ways and Means 
Committee—a _ tobacco-stater—can and 


seems 
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will block any rise. And the ‘Treasury 
will get only part of the increase it 
wants on liquor; Congress is afraid of 
encouraging bootlegging by putting the 
rates up too high. 


ll. Too Late on Credit 


The settlement with the Treasury 
(page 26) gives the Federal Reserve 
Board its first real opportunity to put 
a brake on bank credit. But it is be- 
ginning to look as if the horse has al- 
ready been stolen. 

There’s increasing evidence that the 
big inventory boom that set in just after 
Korea is over—at least temporarily; the 
volume of bank loans might have turned 
down anyway last week, even if FRB 
hadn’t lowered its support price on 
long-term governments. 

Demand for loans may pick up again. 

When it does, the board will be in a 
better position to act, to stop creation 
of new credit. 
e Harm Done—However, for much of 
fiscal 1952, the damage has been done. 
The volume of cash made available for 
business stockpiling has run commodity 
prices up 17%. In months to come, 
these higher material costs will show up 
in higher prices for goods at the manu- 
facturer’s and dealer’s levels; some es- 
timates put the latent inflation in con- 
sumer prices still ahead from just this 
source at 6% or 7%. 


lll. Fragile Ceilings 


Mike DiSalle and his staff are now 
busy trying to replace the Jan. 25 freeze 
with a series of permanent orders, spe- 
cially tailored for each industry or in- 
dustry group. DiSalle still insists that 
most items will be covered by _per- 
manent orders by this time next month. 

Once the orders are out, however, 
OPS will still find it hard to hold the 
line. Cost increases are already putting 
pressure on profit margins, forcing busi- 
nessmen to come in for relief. 

Ceiling violations are widespread. 
DiSalle’s rudimentary enforcement di- 
vision still isn’t big enough to make 
his ceilings stick. 


IV. Crumbling Formula 


Wages are still the softest spot in 
the stabilization front. The 10% for- 
mula is already crumbling in the face 
of demands from steel and packing- 
house workers—demands which these 
industries are not resisting. *So it looks 
as if wages will continue their rise. 

As long as the prospect of war con- 
tinues to fade, a large percentage of 
bargaining-as-usual is certain to remain. 
The most the nation can expect in the 
way of stabilization is a controlled rise 
in wages—hence in prices—not a dead 
halt. 


Lots of Old Cars 


Scrap-to-new auto ratio last 
year was still far below normal. 
Detroit faces strong demands 
from overdue replacements. 


For two years now economists and 

auto dealers have been watching for 
the end of the auto boom. It seemed 
obvious that, at the rate cars were be- 
ing produced, Detroit was going to 
run out of markets any month. 
e ’Tisn’t So—Last week, a new set of 
figures flatly contradicted the obvious. 
The statistics pinned down the rate at 
which cars are being scrapped. And 
they showed clearly that there is no 
end in sight for a substantial chunk 
of the demand for new cars—at least at 
today’s high income levels. Any cut- 
back in automobile production will be 
strictly the result * government con- 
trols. The figures, published by R. L. 
Polk & Co. of Detroit, showed that 
more cars went to the scrap heap in 
1950 than in any year since 1937. But 
production was also at a record high; 
the scrap total was only 36.59% of 
the new cars sold. 

Historically, the auto industry figures 
on a scrap-new car relationship of some- 
thing over 50%. This year only about 
one-third of the new cars sold went to 
replace junked models; the other two- 
thirds represented expansion of the 
market. ‘Thus there still remains a 
sizable market for replacements. Un- 
til the ratio gets back to around 50%, 
Detroit can continue to count on a 
strong demand from overdue scrappage. 
¢ How Much More?—The semiofficial 
Polk figures set 1950 scrappage at 
2,315,110 passenger cars, compared 
with new car production of 6,326,438. 
During the year, 39,418,772 cars were 
registered, indicating that scrappage 
was only 5.87% of cars in use. 

But experts disagree on how many 
replacements are still due, or overdue. 
That’s because the average usable age 
of cars (always a somewhat artificial 
figure) was changed considerably dur- 
ing the war, with the pattern staying 
changed, apparently. The present 
figure is around 11] years, compared 
with a prewar eight or nine. 
¢ Truck Picture—Trucks present a 
somewhat different picture from cars. 
The 1950 scrappage of 527,441 units 
was a record high, topping the previous 
peak of 484,038 in 1949. Average 
annual scrapping during the second 
quarter of the century ran around 
269,305 units. 

The high scrappage in 1949 and 
1950 indicates that the replacement 
factor is no longer big in the future 
truck market, though it is still present. 
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SENATE INQUISITORS held millions spellbound as they grilled politicos and gangsters. 
Here Sen. O’Conor fires a question as Sen. Kefauver studies the record. 


Senate Probe Stopped New York's Clock 


lelevision hit its all-time jackpot this 
week when the Kefauver crime hearings 
turned New York City upside down. 
Life in the big city just about stood 
still while millions clustered around 
video screens to watch a procession ot 
gangsters, molls, and politicians face 
the senatorial fire. 
¢ Stores Unhappy—Here’s what hap- 
pened to the city while the hearings 
were being screened: 

Department stores, waiting anxiously 
for the Easter rush, found themselves 
left in the lurch. True, sales were up 
10% over last year, but they had been 
running 15% ahead and promised to 
do better. S. Klein’s big store reported 
fewer customers all during the hearings 
than during the week before. 

Movie business, fell off. Two houses 
gave up regular showings, ran the TV 
hearings full time for free. They had 
tried giving brief flashes of the hearings 
between films, but the audience howled 
for more. 

In Brooklyn, the Red Cross drive fell 
flat on its face as 35,000 housewives 
gave up door-to-door soliciting to stick 
by their TV sets. By special request, 
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Sen. Kefauver went on the screen just 
before an intermission to urge they get 
out and scurry while the hearings were 
in recess. 

¢ Noon Rush—In Queens, housewives 
formed listening clubs, gave up all 
shopping except when the hearings re- 
cessed. As a result, butchers and gro- 
cers were swamped at the noon hour. 

Newspapers, which normally would 
have had a huge circulation boost from 
the hearings, sold only a few more pa- 
pers. Television made the difference, 
they grumbled. 

Things were tough in offices. Man- 
agers reported secretaries and clerks 
slipping out for long periods, in quest 
of the nearest TV set. But delivery- 
men thought it was great. Someone 
was jure to be home to receive pack- 
ages, at least in the homes with TV 
aerials showing. 
¢ Crowded Bars—As for bars, they re- 
ported a big jump in customers, but not 
so much in business. Everybody was 
too busy watching the screen to take 
time off for drinking. One bartender 
said male customers were crowded out 
by women when Virginia Hill, crown 


SALOONS were packed, but customers 
shunned drinks to concentrate on TV. 


MOVIES ran TV view of hearings free, 
when films failed to win paying customers. 


princess of gangland, went on the stand 
to testify. 

It was T'V’s heyday from the start 
of the hearings ‘to the finish. When 
Frank Costello, the city’s gambler-in- 
chief, was on the stand, he refused to 


have his face televised. The cameras 
concentrated on his hands. Result: 
The TV_ studio was swamped with 
phone calls, “How about Costello’s 
face?” 

¢ Boxscore—The Hooper ratings tell 
the story of the TV triumph. On Mar. 
19 a Hooper survey showed 26.2% of 
homes watching the hearings in the 
morning; the afternoon figure rose to 
31.5%. In January, only 1.5% of 
homes were using their sets at all in the 
morning; the afternoon figure had 
jumped only to 11.6%. 

That means that the Mar. 19 after 
noon hearinz drew almost three times 
as big an audience as the entire gamut 
of TV shows could attract in the previ- 
ous month. And during the hearings, 
86.2% of the total TV audience was 
watching the senators and their counsel 
as they grilled the big names over a 
slow fire. 
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GE’s Schaefer shows what 


WITNESSES happens to seeded cloud. 
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Smathers of Florida tells 
Anderson hurricanes .. . 


WEATHER-CONTROL hearings were held in a typical committee room—witnesses on 
SENATORS 


one side of a long table, senators on the other. There’s a special table for the press. 


Writing the Law—On the Weather 


Last week the Senate started to write hearings are being held by subcom- hearings. And a House committee will 
some law to put tl Igling science mittees of three Senate committees: go through the same procedure. 
of rain-making and weather-control un- Agriculture—which, for obvious rea- Committee hearings are the town 
der federal reg sons, has great interest in rain-making; meetings of our national legislative 
You're likely t nk of new law i Interior—because the Interior Dept., process. Committees generally are 
terms of debate on the ors of the with its Bureau of Reclamation and its _ pretty liberal about letting people tes- 
Senate and Hou ially, the real waterpower developments, is the big- tify; they want the record to reflect 
spadework on thi m any new law — gest operator in water resources; every point of view. 
is being done i nate and House Commerce—because the Weatirer And, of course, don’t confuse hear- 
committee roo1 nate and Bureau is part of the Commerce Dept. ings such as this one with the type 
Hoise as a whole merely reject or ratify Sen. Clinton P. Anderson is char represented by the RFC probe or the 
sometime ith mendments—the man of the hearings; he’s also the au- Kefauver crime investigation. The rain 
committees’ thor of one of the bills. making hearing and others like it are 
Usually | that is introduced in Anderson’s subcommittee is pretty designed to uncover facts and informa 
the Senate o ise is referred to one — sure to report out a bill; it may or may _ tion with the object of passing a good 
of the body’s standing committees. But not resemble Anderson’s proposal, de law. Any law that comes out of a 
because the bj 1f weather-control pending in part on how the senators Kefauver-type hearing is strictly inci 


cuts across so many interests, joint react to the testimony presented at the dental. 
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Willard F. McDonald said the Weather Bu- New Mexico businessman Robert McKin- R. D. Searles, Arizona irrigation farmer, 
reau wants no bill, wants control if one passes. ney has tried rain-making, likes it fine. says even a little extra rain helps a lot. 


are his interest. Hunt of Wyoming (face covered) and Case of South Orchardists in Cordon’s Oregon are preventing hail damage to fruit, 
Dakota each have constituents with a vital interest in more water. and Anderson’s own New Mexico is the most active state of all. 


PRE S S photographers were all over the witnesses. Western reporters covered story PUBLI c Some attend for information, 


place, snapping senators and . . . _ seriously; most others for “gee whiz” angles. some just for the kicks. 
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Oil Shortage Misses by Inches 


Industry squeaks through winter despite heavy demand for 
fuel oil. But rising demands will tax future capacity to the limit. 


Ihe nation’s oil men aren’t resting 
easy days. By a narrow margin, 
they escaped a heating oil shortage in 
the winter period of peak demand that 
is just ending. Now they see building 
up in the months ahead a record Civi- 
lian and military demand for refined 
products that will tax the industry’s ca- 
pacity. 
eNo More Fat—Last winter’s unex- 
pectedly sharp rise in demand was met 
by boosting output and by drawing 
down stocks. But the industry has no 
more “fat” of this kind to draw on— 
or very little. This year it has to meet 
still-climbing demand by careful plan- 
ning and adroit oper: itions. To under- 
stand just what that means, you have 
to understand a little about the rela- 
tion between production and demand. 

Demand for the various oil products 
is highly seasonal. Its cumulative peak 
is in winter, when millions of home oil 
heaters are running full blast. To meet 
the seasonal peaks, the industry does 
two things: (1) It shifts output slightly, 
gets more gasoline out of a barrel of 
crude oil in summer, more heating oil 
in winter; and (2) it stockpiles gasoline 
in winter, heating oil in summer. 

e Off Season—Normally, this is the sea- 
son when over-all output begins to fall 
off; the winter heating peak has passed, 
the summer gas peak is months away. 

But this year, oil economists say, 
there can be no appreciable slackening 
in refinery operations. ‘The industry has 
got to start stocking heating oils now 
if it’s going to have enough next win- 
ter. And it has to do this at a time 
when the military call for aviation gaso- 
line, jet fuel, and gasoline is 
growing substantially 

A look at the stock situation shows 
why oil men are uneasy: 

e Crude oil stocks in early March 
amounted to a 37-day supply; a vear 
ago the industry had a 46-day supply. 

¢ Gasoline stocks were equivalent 
to a 51-day supply; a year ago there was 
a 59-day supply. 

e Kerosene stocks amount to a 25- 
day supply; last year there was a 36-day 
supply. 

e Distillate stocks (heating and 
diesel oils) were down to a 27-day sup- 
ply, against a 36-day supply a year ago. 

¢ Residual stocks (heav; industrial 
burning oils) amounted to only a 21-day 
supply, compared with a 27-day supply 
a year 

Keep in mind that these stocks have 
fallen despite refinery operations far 
ahead of the 1950 level—20% higher, 
in fact, for the first nine weeks of 1951. 
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Of the coming year, Dr. Courtney C. 
Brown, economist for Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), recently said: “We will need 
some 650,000 bbl. a day of new supply 
over the volume of last year.” 

That’s a big order, when you realize 
that the 1950 new supply of oil (crude 
production, plus light hydrocarbons, 
plus imports) averaged nearly 6.7-mil- 
lion bbl. daily—highest in history. 
¢ Military Needs—This increased 1951 
demand is coming from both civilian 
and military needs. Brown 
a 125,000-bbl.-a-day rise in military re- 
quirements—a figure regarded as con- 
servative by some oil economists. The 
rise in civilian demand stems mostly 
from more automobiles being driven 
more miles, more homes heated with 
oil (5,120,593 domestic oil burners at 
the end of 1950 vs. 4,490,535 a year 
and more railroads using diesels 
(diesel fuel consumption in 1950 was 
25 times that in 1940, by 1953 is ex- 
pected to be 40 times the 1940 level). 

To achieve the 650,000 added bbl. 


Tapeworm Tickets Dying 


Union Pacific R.R. says the long-haul 


passengers in the future won't have to 
wrestle with yard-long multiple tickets. UP 
is trying out dollar-bill-sized tickets in a 
neat leather folder. The tickets will be set 
up like a book of travelers checks, with 
six checks to the booklet. When your 
journey takes you over a series of railroads, 
each check will be made out for one road. 

Picture shows an Air Force officer strug- 
gling with a 64-ft. old-style ticket, while 
happy civilian holds his tidy little booklet. 
Airlines have been using booklet tickets for 
years; railroads have stuck to pleated ones. 


estimates’ 


a day. Brown suggests increasing crude 
oil output by 500,000 bbl. daily, light 
hydrocarbons (chiefly natural gasoline) 
by 50,000 bbl., and imports by 100,000 
bbl. 

Productionwise, Brown sees little 

trouble meeting these requirements. 
Domestic crude output is now running 
at a rate of about 6-million bbl., the 
amount he says is needed. This is still 
600,000 bbl. a day below probable 
capacity. 
* Refining—But trouble may arise in 
refining. The industry “‘is operating 
perilously close to capacity,’ Brown 
warns. “It is very doubtful that the 
industry can expand its capacity ade- 
quately and in time to remove all con- 
cern about next winter.” 

Brown sees an average “effective” 
refining capacity for 1951 of 6.5-mil- 
lion bbl. daily. ‘To meet 1951 require- 
ments, crude refining runs will have to 
average 6.3-million bbl. That leaves a 
cushion of only 200,000 bbl. daily; last 
year’s cushion was 650,000 bbl. (Light 
hydrocarbons and _ refined products 
would have to make up the difference 
between domestic refining and total re- 
quirements.) 

Increased storage of refined products 
is the solution. On the normal seasonal 
pattern, second-quarter demand may 
tun 500,000 bbl. daily less than at 
present. Brown warns: “Unless the in- 
dustry builds product stocks through- 
out the second and third quarters at the 
rate of not less than 250,000 bbl. a day, 
we might readily be in trouble next 
winter.” 
¢ Shrinking Stocks—On stocks, Brown 
is critical of the oil industry. For stocks 
have not been expanded anywhere near 
so rapidly as sales. Over the past 10 
years, he says, gasoline stocks have been 
increased only 26% to do 46% more 
business; distillate stocks have gone up 
41% to do 100% more Logg crude 
stocks have decreased 3.5% to do 48% 
more refining. 

The oil industry is keenly—and pain- 
fully—aware of this. And it is taking 
action. 

The National Petroleum Council, 
industry advisory group to the govern- 
ment, has two committees at work. One 
headed by Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chair- 
man of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), is 
studying the cost of providing a million 
bbl. daily of new refining capacity. The 
other, headed by L. S. Wescoat, pres- 
ident of Pure Oil Co., is studying in- 
creased tankage for refined products. 

Of course, in event of total war, all 
Brown’s calculations would go out the 
window. In_ its place would come a 
sharp contraction in both the quantity 
and quality of civilian gasoline, diesel 
oil for railroads, domestic heating oil. 
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U.S. Still Runs Dollar Line 


The courts say American President Lines belongs to Dollar. 
But government keeps operating it. Dollar didn’t get his shares 


soon enough to vote them. 


Nobody can say that the federal 
government gives up easily. The U.S. 
this week was still clinging to the helm 
of the $68-million American President 
Lines—in spite of an impressive array 
of court decisions returning control of 
the company to R. Stanley Dollar, son 
of the founder (BW—Feb.10’51,p99). 
¢ Election—The latest scuffle over APL 
came in San Francisco at the election 
of directors and officers for the coming 
year. 

At the stockholders’ meeting, George 
L. Killion was in the chair. Killion 
is the last in a succession of presidents 
elected through the government’s con- 
trol of 92% of the voting stock. This 
is the block of stock that Dollar turned 
over to the Maritime Commission in 
1938. Ownership of APL (once called 
the Dollar Line) turns on the question 
of whether or not Dollar surrendered 
all claims to the stock at that time or 
merely posted it as collateral. 
¢ Which Proxy?—At last week’s meet- 
ing, clection judges first tabulated 
proxies offered by owners of the un- 
disputed 8% of the stock. Then Paul 
E. Page, Jr., attorney for the Dept. of 
Commerce, presented a proxy signed 
by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer for 
2,200,145 shares—the contested 92%. 

The judges accepted Page’s proxy. 
They rejected an identical proxy of- 
fered by E. H. Hall, Dollar’s treasurer. 
Hall’s proxy was issued on the authority 
of the U.S. Circuit Court in Wash- 
ington. 

Reasons for rejecting Dollar's proxy 
were a little fuzzy. According to cor- 
porate laws, a stockholder can’t vote 
1is shares until he has owned them 20 
days; Dollar wasn’t able to wring the 
shares out of Sawyer until a few days 
before the meeting. Government at- 
torneys also said the certificate was not 
valid because it was not endorsed. 

Once Dollar’s proxy was ruled out, 
there wasn’t much more for the meet- 
ing to do. The government-chosen 
slate, headed by Killion, was elected 
automatically. Dollar hitched up his 
trousers and prepared for another round 
in the courts. 

e Six Years in Court—The legal wrangle 
over APL has been going on ever since 
1945. At that time, the government 
tried to auction off its interest in the 
line. Dollar brought suit to stop the 
sale and regain control. He argued 
that when he gave his stock to the 
Maritime Commission he was posting 
security for a debt of $7.5-million, not 
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giving up ownership. The debt, he con- 
tended, had been wiped out in 1943 
by wartime earnings of the line. 

I'wice in six years the U.S. Supreme 
Court has ruled on the case—both times 
in favor of Dollar. 

The government has fought a de- 
laying action. After its first setback, 
the Dept. of Justice reopened pro 
ceedings on the grounds that Dollar 
had sued the wrong people—the Mari 
time Commission. The federal gov 
ernment itself owned that stock, Jus- 
tice argued, and Dollar would have to 
sue the government to get it back. 
The courts made short work of that 
argument, and carly this month the 
Supreme Court upheld a_ decision 
awarding the stock to Dollar. 
eTry Again—That wasn’t official 
enough for the Justice Dept. Under 
circuit court pressure a couple of wecks 
ago, government lawyers arranged for 
Sawyer to surrender the stock cer- 
tificates to Dollar's attorney in Wash- 
ington. But they wouldn’t let Sawyer 
sign them over to Dollar. ‘The judge 
thereupon directed his clerk to sign the 
transfer in the name of the court. 


Hold On to Your Hats: 
Hadacol’s On the March 


If the spring robin doesn’t break into 
a commercial trill on the glories of 
Hadacol, it probably won't be Sen. 


LcBlanc’s fault. He’s the redoubtable 
gentleman from Louisiana who made 
his elixir just about the biggest-selling 
drug item in the country by making 
it a national joke (BW —Jan.6’51,p72). 
Whatever he touches—man or beast— 
turns into a Hadacol salesman. 

Some late gleanings from the Le 
Blanc front: 

e The nationwide contest for a 
parrot that could say “Polly wants 
Hadacol” turned up just the bird, in 
California. But the law forbids the 
projected grand tour in a golden cage— 
some kind of parrot-fever precaution. 

¢ The carrier-pigeon gimmick has 
been postponed indefinitely, due to 
“unsettled conditions.” Hadacol deal- 
ers were to release pigeons carrying or- 
ders to the Hadacol plant in Lafayette, 
La. First arrival and biggest order were 
to get prizes. 

e The 1951 Hadacol Goodwill 
Caravan depends on whether LeBlanc 
can sign up the Dionne quintuplets as 


the featured attraction. The deal calls 
for a private nurse and doctor, accom- 
modations for Mr. and Mrs. Dionne. 

e LeBlanc is in the doll business. 
A manufacturer in New York couldn’t 
furnish 100,000 dolls on short notice 
last fall, when LeBlanc wanted them 
as premiums for his Christmas parties. 
The manufacturer said he needed Ala- 
bama cotton to stuff the dolls, the 
labor situation was peculiar, etc. 
LeBlanc said, “Bring your plant down 
here. We've got cotton and the labor 
situation is ideal.” Now the plant is set 
up; LeBlanc owns a large chunk of it. 


Bethlehem Finds Ore 
In Its Own Backyard 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., for years de- 
pendent on Cuban and Chilean iron 
ores, is ready to develop a promising 
new source in its own backyard. The 
company will say little about the de 
posit, which is at Morgantown, Pa 
But it’s apparent that Bethlehem is 
pretty well pleased about it 
e Well-Worked Area—The new ore 
bodv lies 1,500 ft. to 3,000 ft. below the 
ground in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country between Reading and Lancaster. 
It’s in an area where iron mining and 
smelting began before the Revolution. 
Not far away are Bethlehem’s ancient 
mines at Cornwall, Pa., near Lebanon. 
Only a little farther—4+0 mi—is the 
plant at Bethlehem, Pa., and 50 mi. off 
is the Steelton Works. 

For now, the company gives no hint 
of how much ore is to be had from the 
new deposit, or what the extraction rate 
will be. But plans for a 1,250-man work- 
ing force and the $34-million accelerated 
amortization certificate indicate it’s no 
minor find. Conceivably, the Morgan- 
town ores could do a lot to stretch the 
economic life of both the Steelton and 
Bethlehem plants. 
¢ Must Beneficiate—Although Bethle- 
hem will have to beneficiate the Mor- 
gantown ore, the job will be a lot easier 
than it would be with Mesabi Range 
taconites. The Pennsylvania ore is richer 
in iron, will yield a 60% to 70% iron 
product that can be separated magnet- 
ically after grinding. 

To get at the ore, two shafts will 
have to be sunk, the first of which will 
be started shortly. Shipments are due 
to begin any time after two years. 
¢ Exclusive Use—From the looks . of 
things now, the output will be reserved 
exclusively for the Bethlehem and Steel- 
ton plants. Sparrows Point will probably 
continue to use foreign ores. The mills 
at Lackawanna and Johnstown, Pa., will 
go ahead on shipments from the Great 
Lakes. Thus the ore flow will probablv 
be to the two closest mills, which can 
get it by rail or truck. 
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CONTROLLER Thomas M. 
McCabe wanted him, too. 


CREDIT 
Martin. 


Calm in FRB 


Martin, new chairmag, had 
Snyder's O.K., is sure to ease 
friction with Treasury. But re- 
funding is a problem. 


It looks this week as if the Federal 
Reserve Board’s two anti-inflation 
moves—unpegging the government 
bond market and putting a voluntary 
curb on lending—are the whole of the 
credit-tightening policy for now. 
¢ Stop Order—The appointment of 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., to 
succeed Thomas B. McCabe as FRB 
chairman is practically a stop order on 
any further drastic market moves by 
the board. A middle-of-the-roader, 
Martin had been O.K.’d by Treasury 
Secretary Snyder before he got the job. 
Thus it’s reasonable to assume there'll 
be no major breaks with Treasury for 
a while. 

McCabe’s leaving, though a surprise, 
had actually been in process for some 
time. When FRB finally reached its 
“full accord” with Treasury, he thought 
the moment was ripe. He could leave 
on a pinnacle of success; his stock had 
seldom been higher with the board, 
and he could justifiably look on the 
pact as a personal triumph. With this 
in mind, he wrote President Truman on 
Mar. 9 that he would like to return to 
his job as president of Scott Paper Co. 
On Mar. 15 Truman accepted the res- 
ignation, effective the end of the 
month. 

e Own Choice—In Martin, FRB gets a 
chairman who was McCabe’s own 
choice as his successor. The 44-year-old 
Martin first made front pages when he 
was picked as the “baby” president of 
the New York Stock Exchange in 1938. 
During the war, he climbed from pri- 
vate to colonel in the Army, later be- 
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came chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank. In early 1949, the President 
named him Asst. Secretary of the T’reas- 
ury, the job he has held up to now. 

¢ Refinancing Thorn—Though Mar- 
tin’s appointment should end friction 
with the Treasury for now, trouble may 
crop up again later this year. ‘Treasury's 
refinancing problem is by no means 
over. Although the accord took care of 
part of it—offering institutional inves- 
tors the right to exchange present 24% 
long-term bonds for nonmarketable 
23s—it didn’t touch the rest of the 
outstanding debt. 

Treasury will be refunding $39-bil- 

lion in bonds and notes this year. Un- 
like the Victory bonds, the biggest 
chunk of these is held by banks, which 
aren’t likely to be satisfied with long- 
term nonmarketables at only 23%. 
e Higher Reserves?—There are various 
ways the Treasury can solve its refund- 
ing problem within the new structure 
of interest rates. But while it is doing 
its balancing act, it is going to want a 
quiet and stable market for govern- 
ment securities. It will be in no mood 
to agree to any more tightening of 
rates while the refunding is hanging 
over it. 

This means that, if the Federal wants 
to follow up with further deflationary 
moves, it will have to think in terms 
of higher reserves or some other check 
on the availability of credit. It can’t 
expect to use higher interest rates to 
discourage borrowing. 

FRB hasn’t decided yet what it will 
ask for. But its demands are sure to 
be moderate—four extra percentage 
points on reserves for demand deposits 
and another 14% for time deposits 
probably will be about all. 

The board may try to give itself more 
flexibility, however, by asking for some 
new reserve devices. The Fed may make 
another appeal for the special reserve 
plan that would require banks to main- 
tain an additional reserve in the form 
of government securities. Anothe: idea 
is to get permission from Congress to 
apply extra reserve requirements to any 
increase in bank deposits after a base 
date. 

The special committee on credit that 
President Truman appointed may come 
un with these and some additional sug- 
gestions. One idea that it has been 
kicking around is to freeze the amount 
of bank credit outstanding. This or 
some similar direct control would be a 
desperation measure—used only if the 
other approaches failed. 

Still another angle that is being 
talked about is to impose extra’ re- 
serves on increases in bank loans. This 
scheme, if it ever gets anywhere, would 
shift the basis of bank reserves from 
deposits to loans—at least above the base 
level. That would be quite a revolu- 
tion in central bank thinking. 


One Transport Boss 
For Land, Sea, and Air 


President Truman this weck put land, 
sea, and air transport mobilization un- 
der one boss. 

Delos W. Rentzel gets this top spot 
by a double appointment—one as Com- 
merce Under Secretary for ‘Transporta- 
tion, and the other as key director of 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson’s 
newly created Committee on Defense 
‘Transportation & Storage. 

Now transport mobilization will work 
this way: As Wilson’s transport boss, 
Rentzel has two transport offices under 
him, covering planning and allocation 
of all transport mobilization facilities. 
One is his own new Commerce Under 
Secretaryship that mobilizes sea and air, 
and the other is James Knudson’s De- 
fense Transport Administration that 
mobilizes rail, truck, and inland water- 
way transport, and storage facilities. 

Rentzel, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, succeeds Gen. Philip 
Fleming as Under Secretary of ‘Trans- 
portation. His job with Wilson is su- 
perimposed on Knudson’s Office of De- 
fense Transportation organization. 

Rentzel went to CAB from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. © Before 
that, he was president of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc. Now 41, he started in the 
aviation industry working for American 
Airlines. 


Jets Are Still Growing 


The biggest jet engine manufacturer will 
soon go into production on the biggest jet 


yet. Allison Division of General Motors 
will make the new J35-A-23 Super Jet en- 
give (left) instead of the J35-A-17 Turbo 
Jet (right). Four of the new engines will 
power the XB-74C Boeing Stratojet, com- 
pared with the six needed for its predeces- 
sor, the B-47B. The new jet is the same 
width as the earlier models, can be installed 
in any jet-accommodating fuselage. 
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Allen-Bradley 


Close-up of Allen-Bradley main control 
panel showing various contactors. 


Davis and Thompson proto-matic 
DRILLING and REAMING MACHINE 


Operated by seven Allen-Bradley Control Panels 


Nidan OTRO I 


This Roto-Matic Station Type Vertical Indexing Machine was 
designed to perform the drilling and reaming of all holes of 
automobile suspension support arms. 

Every Davis and Thompson Roto-Matic Vertical Indexing 
Machine, designed to customers’ specifications, is factory 
equipped with seven Allen-Bradley Control Panels: one main 
control panel and six auxiliary panels, which govern every mo- 
tion of the machine accurately and safely. Dependable, trouble 
free Allen-Bradley solenoid contactors are used in these panels. 

Allen-Bradley control engineers will gladly study your motor- 


ized machines to recommend controls that will be a sales asset Close-up of one of 
to you. the six Allen-Brad- 


ley Auxiliary Mo- 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. tor Control Panels. 
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The fire-guard door 

opens and slides into 

lower recess, or sup- 

ports the card tray in use. 

Trays will handle 1245 vis- 

ible cards—5”"x8”". One of 
more than 4,000 Globe-Wernicke 
items to promote office efficiency. 


- CHARLIE— 


Office Manager 
Financial Records 


<n 


Damage, or destruction—and your vital, 
often-used visible records are a shambles. 
No money can replace their value. But 
they CAN be protected against these 
hazards by the Globe-Wernicke Visible 
Records Insulated Safe. This protec- 
tion against fire damage or destruc- 
tion is constant and automatic. The 
extra speed and efficiency of the 
G/W Visible Records System is in 
no way affected by the 24-hour 
protection of this safe-cabinet, 
with its one-hour fire label of 
the National Safe Manufac- 

turer’s Association. 


The cost is trivial—very little more than an unpro- 


tected cabinet. The assurance and peace-of-mind 


are invaluable. 


Avoid the needless risk of impairment of your vital 
operating data; the answer is so simple, so practical 


and so economical. 


You can see this modern guardian of visible records 
at your Globe-Wernicke dealer; find his name easily 
in classified telephone directory under “Office Fur- 


niture and Equipment.” 











Engineering and Specialists in 
Office Systems, Equipment, 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Lagging TV sales brought price action 
by two more manufacturers. Admiral 
sheared $30 to $40 off the tag on its 
low-cost sets; Hallicrafters introduced a 
new model, $50 cheaper than anything 
in its present line. Earlier, Crosley had 
posted cuts on its receivers. 


* 
Materials cutbacks had their first 
marked effect on autos. Chevrolet laid 
off 1,700 second-turn workers at St. 
Louis, said it would furlough another 
1,600 at Cincinnati. Ford of Canada 
announced layoffs for next month of 
several hundred workers at Windsor, 
Ont. 
: ® 
Buick missed—but barely—in its bid for 
third place in 1950 auto sales. Plym- 
outh beat it again with 547,367 regis- 
tered cars to Buick’s 535,807. 

e 
Northwest Airlines will sell some of its 
20-plane fleet of Martin 202s, if it can 
get four-engined replacements, Presi- 
dent Croil Hunter said. The planes, 
which have been involved in several 
serious crashes, have been withdrawn 
from service to make modifications. 

e 
A new synthetic Vitamin A, in crystal- 
line form, was announced by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. Pfizer said it can make 
half of all civilian and military needs. 

: : 
Priorities orders, said U.S. Steel, will 
take about 23% of its output. Of this, 
three-fifths will be for defense projects, 
two-fifths for essential civilian programs. 
Meanwhile, Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator Harrison said he is “very 
much distressed” with the progress of 
the program to expand steel capacity. 


s 
Retailers’ deadline for filing pricing 
charts and margin reports under their 
ceiling price regulation was put off a 
month to Apr. 30. DiSalle’s office said 
store men complained they hadn’t been 
given enough time. 

e 
The shortage of engineers prompted 
electronics manufacturers at the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers’ convention 
in New York to turn exhibition booths 
into recruiting stations. When a com- 
pany buttonholed a prospect, it referred 
him right away to a personnel man 
camped in a nearby hotel. 

° 
Lake ore shipments, which have to 
move on hairline schedule this year 
to prevent shortages (BW—Feb.24'51, 
p24), were threatened with a tie-up. 
Handlers at Escanaba, Mich., stayed 
away from their jobs in protest against 
present contract terms. First ore boats 
are due at the port this weekend. 
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RIGHT for the U.S. Navy | 


> For over 30 years the Sperry 
Gyro-Compass has provided many 
ships of the U. S. Navy and Merchant 
Marine with non-magnetic true- 
North indications. Today it is stand- 
ard equipment on two-thirds of the 
world’s ocean-going vessels. 

> In merchant ships this versatile 
instrument controls a steering re- 
peater in the wheelhouse, as many 
bearing repeaters as required and a 
course recorder for logging the voy- 


ae 


Sperry GYRO-COMPASS 


age. Automatic straight line steering is 
another advantage obtained through 
the Gyro-Compass in conjunction 
with the Sperry Gyro-Pilot. 

> For Navy ships, the Gyro-Com- 
pass, in addition to its valuable serv- 
ice as a navigational instrument, plays 


an important role in gunfire control. 
> The Gyro-Compass is one of 
many Sperry marine instruments that 
simplifies navigation and helps speed 
schedules. Every installation is 
backed by Sperry’s world-wide 
service organization. 


iH GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 








WHY MOUNTAINEERS ARE DEAFER: It’s harder 
to hear on a mountain top than itis in the valley 
below. That’s because sound waves do not 
travel as readily through the thinner air found 
at high altitudes. 


BLANKETS A NOISE THAT ANNOYS! When air 
rushes through engine and compressor intakes 
it often sets up objectionable sound waves. 
Air-Maze silencers and filter silencers are 
specially designed to muffle the noise, keep 
the neighbors happy. 


BAFFLES DUST! To keep out damaging dust 
and dirt, industry equips crankcases, gearcases 
and other housings with Air-Maze breather 
filters. Airborne particles are trapped in a 
series of oil-wetted wire baffles. “Oil bath” 
types also available for greater protection. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 

the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AN] ede 


The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 


CONCRETE SLAB construction of Rubenstein design gives extra safety, but there'll be... 


No U.S. Aid for Bomb-Resistant Plant 


_ California builder presses Washington for policy, gets 
ruling from ODM that production—not protection—is best defense. 


A businessman who wants to put up 

an A-bomb-resistant building has to do 
it on his own. The government will 
offer no financial aid either in rapid 
amortization or sharing added cost. 
e One-Man Probe—A one-man _ task 
force from California helped to pry that 
information out of Washington. Armed 
with a design for blast-resistant com- 
mercial-industrial buildings, David Ru- 
benstein, San Diego engineer and 
builder, stormed defense offices for a 
pronouncement on policy. Big com- 
panies like Safeway Stores, National 
Chain Grocers, and Webb & Knapp, 
New York building management firm, 
wanted to know, he said. 

Rubenstein’s bomb-resistant — struc- 
ture is a one-story building made up of 
precast reinforced-concrete units (pic- 
ture). These units can be assembled to 
enclose a floor area of almost any size. 
Structural components of the building 
are prestressed, and they can be joined 
to form a rigid frame. These two fea- 
tures save both steel and concrete. 

Congressmen were interested and put 

pressure on defense agencies for an an- 
swer. Sen. Ralph Flanders of Vermont 
said that “it would seem that a fair 
proportion of the added cost for bomb 
protection [of commercial buildings] 
should be subject to tax relief.” 
e Production First—And Sen. Richard 
Nixon of California felt the same way 
and asked Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson for a statement. Wilson’s 
reply boils down to this: The country’s 
best defense is to build ample produc- 
tive capacity—not new shelters. 


Tax amortization, says Wilson, was 

designed to expand productive plant. 
To encourage the building of civil de- 
fense structures through tax amortiza- 
tion benefits might put added demands 
on materials already in short supply. 
Therefore, we won’t go into it at this 
time. 
e New Shelters—for Now—The federal 
Civil Defense Administration was less 
blunt, but its answer came to the same 
thing. CDA can contribute nothing 
to the cost of improving self-liquidating 
structures for shelter purposes. Even 
if the Comptroller General gives his 
O.K., other plans come first. CDA’s 
shelter problem centers in the critical 
target areas, which take in one-third 
of the U.S. population. To save time, 
existing structures will be used for shel- 
ters, with some improvements made 
where necessary. 

With that program taking priority, 
new commercial buildings offering shel- 
ter features won’t get CDA considera- 
tion for a long time. Existing buildings 
in any target area would first have 
to be found utterly unsafe. 
¢ Willing to Spend—A. D. Kirkland, 
Sateway Stores vice-president, says that, 
if government were willing to help 
with added construction cost, his com- 
pany wouldn’t mind investing $100,000 
in development of a shelter-type store 
design. But with federal agencies de- 
clining for the present to aid private 
building of mass shelters, Kirkland will 
hold his design improvements closer 
to the normal Safeway budget for new 
store construction. 
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CRANE VALVES 
cost less because 
they last longer 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


VALVES * FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING 








DO YOU NEED 
e SMALL 
STAMPINGS 


© PRECISION 
ASSEMBLIES 


e METAL 
LITHOGRAPHING 


e ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANCE 


DEFENSE 
CONTRACT 
| WANTED 


We have equipment and experience 
to handle contract orders 





FAST 
ACCURATELY 
IN QUANTITY 


Modern, humidity controlled, 6 
acre plant can produce stampings 
to close tolerances... in steel, 
aluminum, brass and gilding metal, 
plain or lithographed in multi- 
million quantities. Facilities and 
laborfor assembling precision parts. 
Trained design, production and 
metallurgical engineers. Experience 
in defense contracts. Have pro- 
duced bomb fuses, metal containers, 
ammunition components. Excellent 
packing and shipping facilities. 

For descriptive brochure and 
quotations call your nearby Alcoa 
Sales Office or write... 


ALUMINUM 
SEAL CO., INC. 


Box 331D, Richmond, Ind. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 

















Frozen Ferns 


Greens industry in North- 
west is at standstill because price 
ceilings allow no seasonal varia- 
tions in prices paid to pickers. 


The across-the-board price freeze that 
the Office of Price Stabilization slapped 
on last January makes no allowance for 
seasonal variations. And so the multi- 
million-dollar greens industry of western 
Washington and Oregon was practically 
at a standstill this week. 
¢ Supply Nation—The Northwest sup- 
plies about 90% of all the ferns used 
by U.S. florists. Ordinarily, about 120 
refrigerated cars a month leave Wash- 
ington and Oregon loaded with greens. 
The picking normally is done by about 
2,000 farmers and miscellaneous work- 
ers in the rain belt along the Northern 
Pacific coast. Many work fuil time; 
others are new settlers—“stump ranch- 
ers” —who are clearing farms and supple- 
ment their income by picking ferns 
among the unpulled stumps. 

In a free market, prices paid to the 
fern pickers vary with the seasons. In 
late summer, when the fresh new ferns 
aie easy to pick, prices are low. Last 
August, pickers got 10¢ a bunch; the av- 
erage worker could gather 150 bunches 


a day. In the spring, picking is much 
more difficult: Last year the priges 
reached 16¢ in March, 18¢ in June; 50 
to 60 bunches a day are considered good 
picking at that season. 

¢ Base Period—Here is the catch. The 
OPS base period is December-January. 
Last year the fern price was 12¢ at that 
time, and there the fern price has been 
frozen. 

The shippers are perfectly willing to 
pay the same scale as last year. The 
pickers are willing to work for the same 
money. But OPS hasn't raised the ceil- 
ing; so far it hasn’t even answered the 
pleas of the industry. As a result, pick- 
ing has stopped, and so have shipments. 
It’s said to be costing the pickers alone 
$1-million a month. 
¢ Public Relations—After failing for six 
weeks to get even an answer from OPS 
on the plea for sliding prices, one of the 
biggest shippers—Callisons, of Seattle— 
has launched a public relations cam- 
paign. ‘The company wants either ceil- 
ings adjusted to the seasonal pattern, 
or no ceilings at all, as in World War II 
under OPA. 

The shippers are doubly worried over 
the present standstill because of the 
complaints of customers. It took 25 
years to build up the present market 
among wholesale florists. Now the cus- 
tomers are blaming the shippers, and 
charging that they are unwilling to pay 
higher prices to the pickers. 


%4 


How Airplanes Have Grown in 40 Years 


Nestled under the wing of this gant B-36D 
bomber is a tiny Curtiss-type biplane built 
nearly 40 years ago by W. D. Parker, now 
manager of Phillips Petroleum’s aviation 
sales division. The bomber, with six pusher 
reciprocating engines and four jet engines, 


has a total of about 42,000 hp.—roughly 
3525 times as much as the biplane gets from 
its nine-cylinder Gnome engine, also a 
pusher. Parker’s biplane has a top speed of 
70 mph., is still flying after more than 
3,000 hours in the air. 
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CINE-KODAK SPECIAL II 


For Brilliant Projection...The 
Kodascope 16-10R Projector A 
perfect companion to your Cine- 
Kodak Special II, this outstand- 
ing projector will show your 
movies sharp and bright, even 
at a distance for large groups. 
Backs up film, too, for study 
and analysis. 


pe 
apres 


There’s a Cine-Kodak Film For 
Every Purpose The wide range 
of Cine-Kodak movie film for 
the “Special II’ makes possible 
magnificent movies to meet ev- 
ery requirement, from the star- 
tling realism of full-color Koda- 
chrome Film to the high speed 
of Cine-Kodak Super-XX. 


Industry has discovered that the Cine-Kodak Special II Camera is a 
practical business tool. Its remarkable versatility, its ability to handle 
the most unusual and exacting filming requirements, and the profes- 
sional results it produces pay off in countless ways. Here are just a 
few: Time and motion study films that improve worker efficiency 
and lower production costs... Films that shorten expensive em- 
ployee training time...Graphic instruction that increases the 
effectiveness of your salesmen... Movies to demonstrate and sell 
heavy equipment easily and economically. 

With the Cine-Kodak Special II, you have a camera that is unique 
in its completeness. It is compact, convenient, and easy to carry, yet 
fully capable of the professional effects and filming flexibility in- 
volved in fades, dissolves, mask shots, multiple exposures, and ani- 
mations; many additional special effects are easily obtained with 
available accessories. And it is almost as simple and just as inexpen- 
sive to operate as a home movie camera. Send for the free booklet, 
“16mm. Motion Picture Making with the Cine-Kodak Special II.” 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


... demonstrate, dramatize, train, sell 


TRADE-MARK 











Too Many MRO’s 


Suppliers say they can’t 
fill maintenance, repairs, and 
operating orders for both civilian 
and defense needs. 


When you build 
with CONCRETE 


there's a long future for... 


National Production Authority knew 
it was in for trouble when it issued 
its maintenance, repairs, and operating 
supplies (MRO) order, but it didn’t ex- 
pect the kind of trouble it got. It has 


YOUR FACTORY, school or hospital. been the suppliers of MRO goods—not 


Concrete’s strength and resistance to 
weathering give rugged durability 
with beauty, firesafety and economy. 


the big consumers—who have squawked 
the loudest. 

NPA is working on special MRO 
programs to fill the needs of fast-expand- 
ing industries like railroads, mining, and 
electric utilities (BW—Mar.10’51,p30). 
It issued a special MRO program for 
oil well drillers without even waiting for 
a complaint. But it wasn’t ready for 
protests from suppliers who are getting 
DO orders from all comers under the 
MRO system. 
e¢ Test Case—It boils down to another 
scrious test of NPA’s jealously guarded 
single-band priority system. Under the 
single-band system, a DO for a civilian 
industry MRO item rates as high as an 
MRO order from a maker of jet engincs. 


So far, formal objections to this provi- 
sion have come from makers of paint, 
dental supplies, and cotton duck, and 
from producers of artificial graphite. 
NPA expects more. 


YOUR STREET. The built-in stamina of 
properly designed concrete pavements 
assures long life. Concrete streets and 


highways serve at a low annual cost, 


YOUR HOUSE. Concrete’s durability 
ind firesafety give y 1 lifetime of 
comfort and securi 


house costs vou less per 


PO 


YOUR FARM BUILDINGS. Concrete 
structures have a long future because 
concrete is decay-proof, stormproof, 
firesafe, ratproof and termite-proof. 


TLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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eA Tooth or a Furnace—Producers of 
artificial graphite spelled out the prob- 
lem. They make electrodes for electric 
furnaces and electrolytic anodes for 
chemical-processing plants—both prime 
defense supporting industries. Graphite 
products were classed as operating sup- 
plies in the MRO order. The industry 
warned NPA that, when the anticipated 
flood of DO-rated orders hits, they 
won't be able to meet the needs of 
defense industries. 

Makers of dental supplies asked for a 
super-DO, to be applied to orders for 
defense and public health needs. NPA 
hasn’t committed itself on a method, 
but admitted that studies were under 
way to safeguard “top essential require- 
ments.” A super-DO would, of course, 
mean curtains for single-band priorities. 
A committee was named for each pro- 
testing industry to make recommenda- 
tions on how to mect defense needs. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Alloy steel makers will rehearse for a 
future NPA order by reporting April 
meltings. The idea of the dry-run is 
to be able to file melt sheets 30 days 
in advance when NPA calls for them— 
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SOOSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSSSSSHSSSEOESES 
Exctusive features enable the 
Friden to perform more steps in figure-work ® B * 
without operator decisions than any other American usiness 
calculating machine ever developed eeu 
ating md 2 od. 


To business firms and industrial plants oe ip 
—large or small, and no matter how spe- Tho Welders Automatic Calleniates! “thinks” Pe 





cialized—Friden brings amazing short cuts 
in payroll calculations, invoicing, percent- Ne 
ages, discounts. It speeds the figuring of its way through figure problems 
taxes, interest, inventory, engineering . 
statistical work of every kind. You have 
to see it to believe it! 

You and the Friden Man will discover 
important applications of Friden “figure 
thinking” in terms of your own business. 


—to proved answers—with uncanny aie | 


© Friden Cak ulating Machine ( 








Rotary Oildravlic Elevators 
FOR 2, 3 OR 4-STORY SERVICE 


The most practical heavy-duty elevator. 


Oildraulic Elevators are de- 
signed for low-cost installation 
and economical, trouble-free 
operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway 
structure needed . . . powerful 
hydraulic jack supports car and 
load. Rugged car construction to 
withstand shocks and jolts of 


power truck loading. Automatic 
floor leveling within 4” guar- 
anteed, regardless of load size or 
rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities 
and controls as required. 

Over 50,000 Oildraulic Ele- 
vators and Lifts are now in use 
. . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. 


For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 1028 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(Advertisement) 








Greater Productivity Plus... 


. increasingly closer tolerances on new products 


demand better methods. Now is no time to tolerate old 


machines. Users attribute high production and sustained 


accuracy to New Britain Precision Boring Machines. 
The New Britain-Gridley Machine Division, The New 
Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES PRECISION BORING MACHINES LL 








probably May 1 for the June melt. 
Purpose of the coming order: to let 
NPA know how much of the scarce 
alloys are being used in each plant, 
and what the end use of the resulting 
steel will be. 

a 
Chlorine producers have been awarded 
certificates of necessity for 35 projects 
by NPA-—cnough to raise production 
1,123,000 tons a year. That’s still some 
375,000 tons under projected needs in 
1953, NPA told producers. 

° 
More copper restrictions are being con- 
sidered by NPA. Makers of telephone 
and telegraph equipment got the news 
when they complained about a shortage 
of wire. 

e 
Carbon steel will be available to small 
users, according to an order by NPA. 
But warehouses will receive only 85% 
of what they received in the base pe- 
riod—Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1951. 

ey 


Columbium and tantalum, in demand 
for the production of heat- and corrosion- 
resisting steels, have been put under 
allocation. Applications for these metals 
and their ferro-alloys must be made by 
Mar. 21 for April deliveries. Thereafter, 
applications must be filed 15 days be- 
fore the month in which deliveries are 
wanted. 

8 
Allocations of sulphuric acid will have 
the blessing of the industry’s NPA 
advisory committee. The committee 
suggested that the allocation rules be 
liberalized for the 11 western states be- 
cause of rapidly growing consumption. 

* 
Naphthenic acid will be one of the 
chemicals allocated under NPA’s forth- 
coming general chemical allocation or- 
der. It is used for napalm incendiary 
bombs, paint driers, textile impregnants, 
cutting oils, and emulsifying agents. 

e 
Castor oil is the only drying oil that 
NPA is now thinking about controlling, 
the paint industry has been advised. 

e 
Some suppliers of steel for truck and 
trailer tanks are going to cut off deliver- 
ies entirely during May and June, tank 
makers have complained to NPA. A 
manufacturers’ committee asked NPA 
for an industrywide program to get the 
high-tensile, low-alloy steel they use. 

e 
Tin suppiies for “nonessential” contain- 
ers will be cut back progressively, NPA 
said. Reviewing its original tin order, 
the agency (1) increased the tin allot- 
ment of tin-plate makers by about 12% 
for the second quarter; (2) gave priority 
to canners of perishable foods; and 
(3) curtailed packaging of beer, pet 
foods, and other less essential products, 
beginning in the second quarter. 
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dont approach your business problems short-handed 


Today, when new and challenging business 
problems must be met quickly, Esasco’s help is 
available to you as required. You don’t add 

to your permanent payroll. Nor do you 

disturb normal company relationships. 


Whether your company is large or small, you can 
get practical and immediate help from the 
experience and knowledge that Esasco engineers, 
constructors and business consultants place 

at your disposal. 

For nearly half a century they have applied this 
specialized knowledge,to the efficient and 
economical solution of those business problems 
outside everyday operations. They have built up a 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE 


background of solid experience in virtually every 
phase of industry, 


For instance, they have developed industrial 
relations programs, made corporate financing 
arrangements, established materials handling 
systems, created budget control procedures and 
designed, built and modernized plants. Epasco 
specialists have successfully solved each of these 
problems and many more for business, 

large and small, throughout the world. 


For specific information send for your copy of our 
descriptive booklet “The Inside Story of 

Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco Services Inc., 
Dept. C, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. ¥. 


IN THE WORLD 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO ° 
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Appraisal 

Budget 

Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 

Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance & Pensions 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 

Rates & Pricing 
Research 

Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 

Traffic 


EBASCO SERVICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DIFFICULT SHAPES 


dipped from rubber 
without seams 


THE FLUTED OBJECT in the upper corner is 
a mold which, when dipped in a rubber 
compound, yields a perfectly round 
hollow ball in one piece. Other molds, 
each contrived for its special purpose, 
bellows, 
transformer core covers, gear shift lever 


produce hot water bottles, 


boots, duck and goose decoys, gaskets, 
doll bodies and limbs, and many other 
odd shaped hollow items. 

Applications of the dipping process are 
endless. They make economical, seamless 
products that protect parts or assemblies; 
others that carry or contain aqueous 
fluids, oils, chemicals or gases. 


Can a dipped rubber shape, with its 
controlled thickness, its built-in 
flexing properties and its resistance to 


wall 


abrasion and chemicals over a wide range 
of temperatures, supply a missing link 
for you? 


A letter addressed to Dept. 85A, Dewey 
and Almy, Cambridge, Mass., starts im- 
mediate consideration of your problem. 


For over thirty years surprising products and proc- 
esses have been coming out of Dewey and Almy’s 
Research Laboratories. They are helping people do 
a better job in such diverse fields as food, clothing, 
housing, health, transportation, recreation . . and 
national defense 
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Look! It’s Written in English 


They are writing documents in Eng- 
lish now. 

At least defense mobilizers are trying 
to. The movement is revolutionary, as 
anyone knows who had to struggle with 
the masterpieces of the old Office of 
Administration. But it makes 
sense. When you are issuing detailed 
orders to industry, it’s nice to say what 
you mean. A mess of gobbledygook is 
more than likely to conceal a loophole 
that leads to mass evasion or a contra- 
diction that leads to outright defiance. 

You probably remember those old 
OPA directives—so involved and_tor- 
tuous that the agency had to call in 
Rudolf Flesch, the man who stream- 
lined the prose of many a publication 
(BW-—Apr.12’47,p22) to get its writers 
back into touch with the public. 

Today the process begins with the 
first draft. Public relations men sit in 
with the lawyers of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency and National Production 
Authority. They insist that plain words 
do the job, when they can. 
¢ Other Times—Take a sentence from 
an old OPA regulation on eggs: 

Ultimate consumer means a person or 
group of persons, generally constituting a 
domestic household, who purchase eggs 
generally at the individual stores of retailers 
or purchase and receive deliveries of eggs 
at the place of abode of the individual or 
domestic household from producers or re- 
tail route sellers and who use such eggs for 
their consumption oi food. 

(Flesch later rewrote this gem to read: 
“Ultimate consumers are people who 
buy eggs and eat them.”) 

Now look at this sentence from Dis- 
tribution Order 1, the order that brings 


meat slaughterers under special licens- 
ing. It was issued by the Office of Price 
Stabilization: 

The order divides slaughterers and 
slaughtering establishments into classes and 
prescribes quotas by which slaughterers of 
each class ascertain the amount of livestock 
they may slaughter or have slaughtered for 
them. The classes are defined precisely in 
subsequent sections but generally the classes 
are: 

(1) Class I or federally inspected slaugh- 
terérs; ... . fe. 


e Leases, Too—Government has no 
monopoly on the English language, of 
course. Businessmen are experimenting 
with readable writing, too. The new- 
est attempt is that of Gross-Morton, 
building organization, Glen Oaks, N. Y. 
It is trying to write its apartment leases 
in English. 

Consider one sentence from the con- 
ventional lease: 

In respect to “services” herein expressly 
or impliedly agreed to be furnished by 
the Landlord to the Tenants, it is agreed 
that there shall be no diminution or 
abatement of the rent or any other com- 
pensation for interruption or curtailment 
of such “services” when such interruption 
or curtailment shall be due to accidents, 
alterations, or repairs desirable or necessary 
to be made, or to inability or difficulty in 
securing supplies or labor for the mainte- 
nance of such “service,” or to some other 
cause, unless such interruption or curtail- 
ment shall have been caused by negligence 
on the part of the Landlord... . 

The new lease reads: 

You will receive no rent reduction or 
compensation for inconvenience due to re- 
pairs or interruption of service unless caused 
by our negligence. 
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Cedar Lake Diesel Shop in Minneapolis 


The Marshalltown Shop 





a a, These are excerpts from stories in the 

l | | | ral current issue of American Hoist & Derrick 

| *>) \ Company's house magazine, the Amer- 
rl Crosby Clipper. If your b 

it \ i ican Crosby Clipper. If your business 

| lemell Leal | involves the use of hoists, derricks, 


locomotive cranes, revolver cranes, 


Crosby Clips or other equipment in our 


from the line, why not let us put your name on 


the mailing list. Use coupon on right 


CROSBY hand page, to start with the current issue. 


Biggest Americans in France. They roll along the docks at Rouen, 
filling and emptying fleets of ships. Beneath their legs move trains, trucks and 
even lesser cranes. They are one of the great sights of historic Rouen. . . 22 
American Revolver Cranes in almost constant motion. The American Revolver 
is among the biggest of all American Hoist-built cranes. Clipper story tells how 
French engineers use them with amazing efficiency at this big and busy port. 


The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists +» Derricks * Locomotive Cranes + Crawler Cranes » Revolver Cranes « Portable Material Elevators 





No more steam. If you’d like to know how one > 
big industrial operator cut three shifts to two, 
yet upped production, read the story of Taylor- 
Colquitt Co., in the current Crosby Clipper. The 
trick was done by throwing out a fleet of old, 
inefficient steam locomotive cranes, replacing with 
modern American DiesELectrics...a trend that’s 
becoming a landslide among railroads and indus- 
trial companies. 


Giving Congress a lift. Taxes, price controls 
and troops-for-Europe are questions that can’t 
wait. So when Congress asked for a rush-rush job 
of repairs to the Capitol, the contractors quite 
naturally used American Hoists. Two Model 75’s 
are getting the job done in jig time. For the 
interesting details, read the Clipper. 


American Hoist 


& Derrick Company 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Best way to raise 
cane. Want to surprise 
your wife at breakfast? 
Tell her that St. Paul, 
Minnesota produces more 
sugar cane handling equip- 
ment than any other city on 
the globe. It’s all made by 
American Hoist. Here, an 
American cane crane at 
New York awaits shipment 
to far-off Reunion island, 
by way of Madagascar. 


SPBBVVBVVBBBBSBBBBQBBeSSeEBBBBBBEBEBBBeaae 


26 MAIL THIS COUPON 


4 


Makes any man a 
Superman. The young 
Hercules shown at left is 
sliding open the massive 
steel hatch cover of a Mis- 
sissippi river barge. And 
you could do it yourself, 
with his American Handi- 
winch. One man can carry 
this winch around .. . set 
it up almost anywhere . . . 
and then move loads up to 
10,000 Ibs. 


11602 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


[-] Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 
(_} Also send more information on following equipment: 


a me 
Company__ 
Type of Business_— 
Address_ 

City eee 


ncapiaintepaiaieaciaceemeneaaie iid 


SeVeeeeeeerese eevee anaeaaefs 
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Handiwinch e Roofers Hoist « Meriee Deck Machinery + Sugar Cane Handling Equipment + Car Pullers + Blocks and Sheaves + Crosby Wire Rope Clips 





RIN GS that Travel 


Faster than Sound 


Since the inception of jet air- 
craft engine production, 
American Welding has been 
identified closely with leading 
jet engine manufacturers as a 
principal supplier of resistance 
welded rings, bands and as- 
semblies. Jet engines flown at 
supersonic speeds are plenty 
tough on component parts, but 
American Welding products 
have proved that they can 
stand the “gaff”. 


Fabricated from bar stock or 
special mill sections, American 
Welding forms, welds, heat 
treats and machines a wide 
variety of rings, bands and 
assemblies to exacting speci- 
fications from both ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. 


Whenever you have any re- 
quirements for rings, bands or 
welded products, we willapply 
the same skill of manufactur- 
ing to your parts that goes 
into jet engine rings. Send 
your prints and quantities for 
prompt quotation. 


May we send you our illus- 

trated brochure which will 

acquaint you with our com- 
pany, our facilities, 
and many of our 
products? 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 


& MFG. COMPANY 


380 DIETZ ROAD 


WARREN, OHIO 








SMALL BUSINESS 





in a congested area call for a highly specialized kind of wrecking. 
BUILDINGS Air hammers weaken the construction, then a skull cracker moves in. 


They'll Tear Down Anything 


! 


‘f 


f 


p* 


a Ne, piss FS 


TIMBER is salvaged for resale to construce STEEL BARS used for reinforcing con- 
tion firms, contractors, and house movers. crete will end up in a steel mill. 
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are always a tricky job. 


+ 


In this case, the old bridge (bottom) had to 


BRIDGES be dynamited and removed after the new one (top) had been constructed. 


| That Goes Up 


Wreckers are apt to take the long 
view toward new construction. They're 
pretty sure that sooner or later one of 
them will get the job of tearing it 
down. 


It’s a big business, and a dog-eat-dog 


one. In the past few years it’s grown 
by leaps and bounds thanks to the 
building boom. But try to get figures 
from the trade, and you'll run smack up 
against a tight-mouthed united front. 
A conservative estimate puts it around 
$100-million a year—but it could easily 
be twice that, depending on what base 
is used. The $100-million is one com- 
pany official’s estimate of what wreck- 
ing companies receive in cash for clear- 
ing sites, plus the value of the salvaged 
material to the wrecker (before resale). 
¢ Pig in a Poke—Most wrecking is 
done under contract, with the lump- 
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sum contract most favored by the 
wrecking companies. Under its usual 
terms, the wrecker is paid a flat sum 
for wrecking and clearing the site of a 
new structure within a given length of 
time—the wrecker getting all salvage- 
able material for his disposal. 

Making an estimate for a job is a tick- 

lish business, because no two jobs are 
alike. A casual appraisal can 
wrecker his shirt because he thought he 
had nothing but wood to cope with, 
then too late found solid concrete un- 
der the thin layer of wood. At least one 
wrecking company’s president has a lit- 
tle black book wherein he has aoted 
construction short cuts by contractors 
when. the building was put up. 
e Hazards of the Job—Some of these 
short cuts make for dangerous wrecking 
—it’s a dangerous game at best. They 
may mean that the wrecker has to take 
extra precautions for his workers’ safety, 
the public, and adjoining property. 

Lack of space is the biggest problem 


lose a 





THE TALK 
IS SWITCHING 
FROM LZZW7242 T0 





C /atliness 


ime was when a discussion of 

bolts and nuts was below the 
dignity of “top brass” They 
cerned themselves chiefly with high- 
echelon financial matters 


con- 


But now-a-days things are different. 
Management has come to realize the 
importance of fasteners in the efficient 
assembly of fabricated products—and 
the extent to which proper fastener 
selection can help reduce production 
costs. 


As “break-even” points skyrocket it 
pays dividends to pay attention to 
fasteners—to select carefully the best 
for your particular purpose. 


You are invited to utilize Lamson & 
Sessions’ 85 years of experience in 
solving your fastener problems. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1971 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland & Kent, O. « Birmingham « Chicago. 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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A POWERFUL 
NEW FORCE 
IN THE 
TRAFFIC FIELD 


These are times that re- 

quire unusual methods to meet 
unusual situations. Transportation serv- 
ices are being subjected to vast new 
stresses and strains. Shippers untroubled 
by traffic problems a few months ago are 
now besieged by a multitude of shipping 
headaches. 
As a responsibility of its leadership in 
transportation services, National Carload- 
ing Corporation is meeting today’s con- 
ditions head on . with a bold new plan 
for traffic action. 
“Task Force National” is a streamlined 
operation integrated with National’s or- 
ganization and services. It is manned by 
highly trained traffic specialists ready to 
“trouble shoot” your traffic problems. It 
works through National’s more than 100 
stations in the United States and foreign 
agents in other principal countries of the 
world. It is ready to act quickly upon any 
traffic matter demanding that “something 
extra” so important today. 


Telephone, wire, or write in 
problems. Let us explain how Task Force 
National can eliminate traffic bottlenecks 
and improve your service generally. 


your traffic 


“The Best Way” 


<7 
\\ NATIONAL // A COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


y NATIONAL 
CARLOADING 
CORPORATION 


Judson-Sheldon Division 
Judson Freight Forwarding Division 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Serving 30,000 communities through more thon 100 stations 
in the U.S. end agents in principal foreign countries. 





of all. It’s particularly true in cities, 
where wrecked material has to be 
shunted to ground level through cov- 
ered chutes. Often, because of heavy 
street traffic, workers have to remove 
debris during the night. 

First off, the demolisher has to ar- 
range with city officials for traffic rights 
to haul the wreckage away. Often, as 
in the case of the current wrecking in 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, the city 
grants permission for a partial closing 
off of a busy street. That gives the 
wrecker’s trucks easy exit and entrance, 
also protects the public. Then the ad- 
joining property = to be protected 
from sliding into the hole made by the 
wrecking. 

It’s a must that wreckers keep within 
the bounds of the employer’s property. 
For that reason, taking down a 200-ft. 
brick and concrete smokestack within a 
150-ft. or less space is a mean job. 
The same with the wrecking of a con- 
crete bridge recently, north of Akron, 
where the wrecked spans had to be 
dropped directly downward. In both 
cases, it called for skilled engineering 
to know where and how much dyna- 
mite to plant. 
¢ Stakes—Bidding for the job is a little 
like a poker game. Often as not, the 
low bidder has an ace up his sleeve. 
For instance, Cuyahoga Wrecking Co. 
of Cleveland took the contract to raze 
and remove a single span all-steel fac- 
tory building from the path of a free- 
way. The bid entered by the company 
was extremely low—no other contractor 
came within several thousand dollars. 
Cuyahoga could afford the bid, because 
it had sold the building, as it stood, 
to General Tire & Rubber Co., on the 
proviso that it got the job and dis- 
mantled and match-marked each piece. 
Finally reassembled in South America, 
it makes an ideal rubber factory for 
General Tire. 
¢ Bonanza—Sometimes a freak weather 
condition adds a little unexpected gravy. 
A company took the contract to remove 
a bridge near Sparta, N. C. Condition 
of the contract was that the four spans 
must be lowered without damage or 
dismantling, since they were to be 
moved and fitted into a bridge else- 
where. The wrecker had a 90-ft. drop 
from the floor of the spans to the 
mountain stream below. After the scaf- 
folding and supports had been erected 
and the job started, five flash floods 
raised the stream the 90 ft. and flooded 
the work. The wrecking crew seized 
the opportunity, rounded up some 
pontoons, lowered the spans onto them, 
and turned disaster into profit by float- 
ing the spans off the abutments. 
¢ Closed Corporations—Among__ the 
biggest wreckers are Cuyahoga Wreck- 
ing Co., Cleveland; Globe Wrecking of 
Chicago; Wrecking Corp. of America, 
Cincinnati; Cleveland Wrecking Co., 


DRAVO BUILDING faced on three streets 
in downtown Pittsburgh. Wreckers could 
work only at night and over weekends, 
under strict trafic regulations. 


Cincinnati; Albert A. Volk Co., Inc., 
and Wreckers & Excavators, Inc., both 
of New York City. The two New York 
companies rarely engage in work out- 
side the New York-Philadelphia area. 
The others range the entire U. S. Most 
of them are closely held companies— 
usually family affairs. 

¢ The Case of Cuyahoga—Typical of 
these companies is Cuyahoga Wrecking, 
of Cleveland. Cuyahoga was started in 
Cleveland in 1897 by the late Louis 
Sogg. His son rose to be president, his 
grandson general manager. The com- 
pany claims it’s the oldest firm of its 
type in continuous operation in the 
wis. 

Cuyahoga employs a field of 20, owns 
its own wrecking equipment, and holds 
a substantial interest in a rival operating 
company—the Wrecking Co. of Amer- 
ica. 

Annual figures are not available, but 
in 1949 its payroll hit $2-million. And 
the company and its 31 subsidiaries had 
more than 4,500 employees. 

Cuvahoga, like the other major 
wreckers, aims only at industrial wreck- 
ing. Since the end of World War II, 
it has torn down more than 20,000 
buildings. And it claims the distinction 
of having done the largest single de- 
mobilization project ever done by pri- 
vate enterprise—wrecking the huge No. 
1 ore dock at Escanaba, Mich. 

The dock was a wooden, mile-long 
ore-handling installation, containing 
about 10-million bd. ft. of lumber. It 
was built by the government as a war 
measure, but in 1945, to secure scarce 
lumber, was ordered torn up. The con- 
tract wrecking price was about $500,- 
000. Cuyahoga not only wrecked the 
dock, but got the job of sawing the 
lumber into wanted sizes for other gov- 
ernment projects. 

But the company hit the jackpot 
back in the 20’s, when the Van Swerin- 
gens transformed Cleveland’s complex- 
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FROM POSE TO PASS 
SECONDS: 


A fast, simple, low-cost method of 
EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION 


FAST...Snap the shutter. Pull a paper tab. Forty seconds later you 
have the picture. All finished...dry...ready to mount. You can 
give the employee his badge then and there. No darkroom, no tanks, no 
liquids. The Fairchild-Polaroid Identification Camera develops and 
prints its own pictures. There is no delay for processing . . . oe 

no need for temporary passes . . . no red tape. [ee 


ANYBODY CAN OPERATE IT... Anybody in your office can 

take good clear pictures with this new camera. A telescoping bar 
with an identification cardholder places the subject at the correct dis- 
tance. Lights are built in, need no adjustment. There is even a built- 
in timer to tell the operator the moment the finished print is ready. 
Equipment is easily portable . . . can be moved to any department. nsnenh eiceuseede 


ee . COMPLETELY PORTABLE 
~ >: > ae 
LOW COST... The unit is engineered for speed and for economy. It Morne caaeehis 


uses standard Polaroid Film Type 41. Special optical system gives * NO DARKROOM 
you one, two or four pictures of each subject. You get four pictures * NO TANKS... NO LIQUIDS 
onasingle 314 x 41% print for low cost. e Low Cost 


Pictures mount easily in any of several economical standard badge ; rm 
mounts. f : 
PLAN NOW...to make your employee identification badges the 

easy, low-cost, simple way — with the Fairchild- Polaroid Identi- . 





fication Camera. Units are already in limited production. For de- 
livery information, prices, complete details, write to Polaroid 
Corporation, Department B21, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


—fAIRGHILD -Polaroid ID Camera 


Polaroid ® by Polaroid Corporation 


WRITE NOW... to Polaroid Corporation for up-to-date information 
on the Fairchild-Polaroid Identification Camera. Address Polaroid 
Corporation, Department FID, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 











MAN 
DOES THE 
WORK OF 


PAYLOADERS Soave Manpower 


Bulk materials handling is a universal 
problem throughout all industry — 
throughout the world. In YOUR 
business what kinds of bulk materials 
are handled? How much material is 
handled by how many men—manually 
or mechanically? 
No matter what your business — no 
matter where you are,— there’s a 
Hough Distributor near you who will 
help you with your problems . . . and 
provide you with excellent service forever. 
“PAYLOADERS” are special Hough-built 
tractor shovels that dig, load and carry all 
types of materials — unload box cars — 
handle bags, barrels, bales — bulldoze, work 
indoors or outdoors, over paved or unpaved 
surfaces. Every “PAYLOADER” can relieve 
BIGGEST serious production bottlenecks. 
PAYLOADER Regardless of the size of your operations 
is this 4-wheel drive there’s a “PAYLOADER” model to fit your 
Model HM with 1% cu. job . . . six sizes with bucket capacities from 
yd. bucket. PAYLOADERS 12 cu. ft. to 1% cu. yds. For information 
are used by contractors, : - 
ciliates. -illidien consult your classified telephone directory or 
write direct. The Frank G. Hough Co., 


railroads, mines, quarries 
and industrial plants. 700 Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 








ion and skyline by building the Ter- 
minal group of buildings. Cuyahoga 
did most of the wrecking of the old 
buildings. 

e Offshoots—As a result of their fina- 
gling, wreckers often find themselves 
mixed up in strange businesses. They 
usually get around that by setting up 
subsidiary companies. 

After World War II the industry 
cast greedy eyes at army camps. Entire 
camps were taken over by wrecking 
companies. ‘They could afford to pay the 
government for the buildings, since the 
construction was flimsy; there was am- 
ple room to work in; and there was a 
heavy demand for the practically new 
lumber. 

Cuyahoga bought Camp Blanding, 
near Jacksonville, Fla. Company own- 
ers formed five housing or realty com- 
panies in Florida. They purchased suit- 
able land near Jacksonville, laid out 
streets, installed utilities. The build- 
ings, instead of being wrecked, were cut 
up into small homes for veterans, 
moved to the new development, tre- 
vamped to meet Veterans’ Administra- 
tion specifications, and sold to vets in 
that area. 

The company had about 1,000 of 

these homes in three allotments at 
Jacksonville. It set up its own com- 
pany to take care of sales. And it 
took over a similar setup at Pascagoula, 
Miss., for shipyard workers. 
¢ Life Lines—The big outfits get most 
of their business from four sources: (1) 
federal agencies; (2) general contractors 
who are working on a new structure; 
(3) owners of constructions; and (+) as 
a result of changes in manufacturing 
processes by big industries. 
e What It Takes—A successful wreck- 
ing company is just as highly organized 
as is any other business. A wrecking 
company needs: 

¢ [rained personnel, including en- 
gineers and field superintendents, to 
provide the knowhow and also to keep 
the operation on schedule. 

e Financial resources, since it has 
to put up the required bond and take 
care of insurance. Industrial wreckers 
are reported to pay the highest insur- 
ance rate charged by insurance com- 
panies. And there is usually a heavy 
outlay before the company collects a 
dime. 

¢ Equipment, such as cranes, der- 

ricks, hoists and winches, rigging, rivet- 
ing machinery, acetylene torches. 
e Ready Market—When it cores to 
selling the salvaged material, wreckers 
don’t have to look far for a market— 
especially for structural steel. In one 
type of contract, the wrecker gets a flat 
sum, and all steel in the structure goes 
back to the steel company. Masonry is 
about the only major problem. Even 
the cheaper lumber can be resold for 
fire or kindling wood. 
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N farming, as in other 
industries, new 
methods that boost out- 
put benefit producer and 
consumer alike. 


The huge machines 

shown above, Cooper- 

Bessemer motor-driven 

compressors, help one 

of America’s biggest ammonia plants produce an amazingly 

effective fertilizer—from air, water and natural gas. This 

product, nitrogen-rich liquid ammonia, is the most inex- 

pensive, most effective ever discovered for feeding farm- 
lands the nitrogen needed for healthy bumper crops. 


The heavy demand for crop-yielding liquid ammonia 
keeps those big Cooper-Bessemer compressors on the go 
all the time. They can take it, year in, year out. That’s one 
reason they were picked for the job. Like Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels and gas engines, they gain by Cooper-Bessemer de- 
velopments that help cinch prolonged, low-cost operation. 


Have you noticed how Cooper-Bessemer seems to have 
a knack for coming up with new, often revolutionary de- 
velopments? They are constantly being applied to big 
compressors and to engines for all kinds of heavy-duty 
stationary, marine and locomotive power service. So if you 
have a stake in power, better find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA, 


New York @ Chicago © Washington ¢ San Francisco © Los Angeles 
@ Houston © Dallas ¢ Odessa © Seattle © Tulsa © St. Lovis © Gloucester 
e@ New Orleans © Shreveport 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES * GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS «¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


¥ 
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LHL. Lump RC CASE HISTORY NO. 206 


GERLINGER a ORP, FROM OUR FILES 


od almost 2 


CARRIERS [Pabatites 


easily handle 
1,000,000 bd. ft. 
per day!” 





long-time Gerlinger owners, like L.H.L. Lumber 
Corp., have operated their Carriers under the 

of ditions, and consistently 
find that they will ‘outperform all other makes. 
What better test of complete owner satisfaction: 
“We're 100% Gerlinger!"’ For newest Carrier 
brochure showing why your best bet is a 
Gerlinger, drop us a post card today! 





GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 


a NEW kind of Air Conditioning 


BAKERAIRE 


DELIVERS MORE COOLING 
PER DOLLAR! 


Here's air conditioning that pays 
for itself in greater summer sales! 
It’s Bakeraire . . . completely new 
inside and out. Quiet, new high-efh- 
ciency unit provides more cooling at 
lower operating costs ... fully auto- 
matic ...in a smart, modern cabinet. 


Free survey of your air condition- 
ing needs by experienced specialists. 
Write Baker Refrigeration Corp, 
So. Windham, Maine, Dept. B. 


4 New Models —3, 5, 7'4 and 10- 94s 

ton capacities for offices, homes and ‘4 

stores. New simpliked installation, IR CONDITIONING 
and REFRIGERATION 





Pooled Resources 


NPA is working on plan to 
make production pools legal. But 
Washington's O.K. won't guar- 
antee defense contracts. 


Plans for production pools similar to 
those of World War II are getting un- 
der way in industrial centers all over 
the country. But so far, their sponsors 
haven’t been able to get Washington’s 
official blessing—much less any defense 
orders. 

The pools, made up usually of small 
businesses located in the same area, are 
intended to help their members get 
defense contracts that no one member 
of the pool could handle by itself. 
*Help Wanted—Many businessmen 
have consulted the National Production 
Authority and the Munitions Board on 
establishment of pools. But both 
agencies are playing cagey. Military 
procurement officials are afraid that the 
pool practice of subletting contracts may 
hold up deliveries. During World War 
II, NPA says, more pools failed than 
succeeded. NPA admits, however, 
that a properly supervised pool could 
give small business a greater share of 
defense contracts. 

On the theory that production pools 
are bound to spring up even without 
government approval, NPA is taking 
steps to help businessmen make sure 
that they won’t run afoul of the anti- 
trust laws. 
¢ How It Will Operate—Definite plans 
for government clearance of pools 
haven’t been worked out yet, but the 
process will probably run something 
like this: 

Pool members will submit their plan 
to NPA, which will consult with the 
Federal Trade Commission and the at- 
torney general before approving it. If 
the attorney general sees fit, he will 
grant clearance for the pool. Then the 
members will be protected against pros- 
ecution under the Sherman antitrust 
law—provided they stick strictly to the 
operations described in the approved 
plan. 

e Walsh-Healey Obstacle—Just how 
pools will hurdle the Walsh-Healey act 
is still a question. The act stipulates 
that government contracts may not be 
let to anyone who is not a manufacturer 
of, or regular dealer in, the materials 
specified in the contract. During World 
War II, the definition of “ regular man- 
ufacturer” was stretched to cover any- 
one who had facilities to manufacture 
the article mentioned in the contract. 
Nobody knows whether the same inter- 
pretation will apply this time. But even 
during World War II, production pools 
were not considered as having produc- 
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S TYPEW 
"pack GAGE SAVES RETYPING “78 romoRROWS TYPEWRITER 


ju 
HUNDREDS OF PAGES A MON Ty, So . HERE TODAY: 


__—RED SIGNAL WARNS = 


The All-New Luxury Typing” io eae 


typist when she is 
2\ inches from the 


Smith-Corona Bulge ===: 


is left as she types to 


FEATURING PAGE GAGE! /SBN Bee never coat aw 


to demonstrate. 


You won't see a typewriter so completely new 
and radically advanced for years to come! 

New Page Gage saves time, stationery and 
retyping. New Super-Support Segment permits an 
all-new luxury “write” no other typewriter can 
match. Has new 10-Inch Writing Line and widest 
paper capacity of any standard carriage model. 
Plus new 4-Way Ribbon Control, new Scale-Scope, 
Error Controland world's fastest Automatic Margin. 

Ask for the complete story on the All-New 
Smith-Corona now. It’s one you should hear! 


©1951 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory & -offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons., 








Whiting 


Magnetic Crane Control... 


aw cranes on the job 


/ 24ws.a day! 


Requires no contact maintenance! 
You don’t have to tie up production while 
maintenance men file or sand the contacts 
on your crane controls. The new Whiting 
Magnetic Control has solenoid contactors 
with double-break, silver-alloy contacts 
which never require cleaning or dressing. 
They operate indefinitely with- 

Out attention. 





There are other advantages to 
the new Whiting Magnetic Con- 
trol. Bulky drum-type controllers 
are eliminated. The master switch 
es occupy very little space and 


Whiting Corporation 

15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 
Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delpbia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
Representatives in other principal cities. 
Canadian Subsidiary: W biting Corporation 
(Canada) Lid., Toronto, Ontario. Export 
Department: 30 Church St., New York 
7, New York. 
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Write for New 
Magnetic Control 
Bulletin, No. 72. 


give the operator full vision in all direc- 
tions. Furthermore, as they require only a 
flick of the finger tips instead of a heavy 
pull, the crane operator’s work is less 
fatiguing, more accurate, and safer. 
Whiting Magnetic Controls are only 
slightly more costly than drum-type con- 
trols, and much less expensive 
than conventional magnetic con- 
trols. Your new Whiting crane 
can be equipped with this new 
magnetic control, or Whiting 
will convert your old manual- 
type cranes to this new system. 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANE 

Also: Hoists, Jib Cranes, "TRAMBEAM” Monorail Systems, 
Conveyors, Foundry Equipment, Railroad Equipment, Metal- 
Working Machinery, Swenson Evaporators and Spray Dryers. 


tion facilities. The Labor Dept.—which 
administers Walsh-Healey—gave clear- 
ance to qualified pools if it felt the 
public interest required it. 

¢ NPA’s Paper Work—NPA is drawing 
up forms for industrialists to fill out to 
obtain government clearance for their 
pools. Information requested will in- 
clude such questions as: name of pool 
official who will be responsible for de- 
livery according to contracts; item pool 
participants can manufacture; plan of 
operation of pool; machinery available; 
type of financing; and plans for legal 
and engineering advice. 

NPA is also writing a pamphlet out- 
lining organization of an ideal pool. 
The ideal plan isn’t a must, but rather 
a suggestion. One point the agency will 
stress is importance of strong leadership 
for the pool, so that one person will 
be responsible for delivery of goods on 
schedule. The agency feels that plant 
facilities should complement, rather 
than duplicate, each other. 
¢ Different Now—Getting official clear- 
ance and organizing along the lines 
NPA suggests will help a pool qualify 
for government orders. But it won't 
‘by any means guarantee that it will get 
them. Unless there is an all-out war, 
the chances are that the pools will have 
a hard time getting in on much defense 
work. ‘The main reason is that the 
kind of procurement the government 
is doing now doesn’t lend itself to divi- 
sion among a lot of small companies. 

In World War II, there were two 
kinds of pools: those composed of com- 
panies with different manufacturing fa- 
cilities and those whose members had 
similar facilities. Usually the pools op- 
erated in one of two ways: 

e The pool’s executive committee 
selected the member best-qualified to 
act as prime contractor. 

eA prime contractor selected a 

number of subcontractors whose facili- 
ties supplemented his own. He agreed 
to offer all practicable subcontracts. to 
them in return for their agreement to 
make available to him their own ca- 
pacity for the execution of any contracts 
he secured. The prime contractor as- 
sumed all responsibility. 
e Production Concentrated—In today’s 
defense program, there’s no real prob- 
lem of finding facilities. Prime con- 
tractors usually can handle all their war 
orders in their own plants. Moreover, 
the procurement stress now is on things 
like aircraft and tanks that small manu- 
facturers aren’t equipped to handle. 

As a result, even old hands at pool- 
ing are finding it hard to get going 
again. ‘Take the York (Pa.) area, for 
example. About three months ago, 
York’s Manufacturers’ Assn. announced 
that the community was all set to take 
defense orders on a pooling basis, just 
as it did in World War II. But so far, 
only 5% of its output is defense work. 
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The stream of water that saved 22 manhours a week 


..-another PENNSALT CHEMICAL “answer” 


MANUFACTURER was using a 
standard soda solution to 
etch aluminum pistons. " 
caustic on aluminum deposited a hard 
residue in the tank...so hard that a 
jack-hammer and 48 manhours were 
needed every two weeks to remove it. Then 
Pennsalt was brought into the picture . 


caustic 
1e action of the 


After study, Pennsalt compounded a 
chemical product that etched the alumi- 
num successfully. What’s more, it left 
only a soft residue in the etching tank... 
a sludge that could be flushed out with a 
stream of water. Now, a tank can be 


WATER One of life's basics is water, but it can also 
be a vehicle of death, when contaminated. Pennsalt, 
one of the Nation's important producers of chlorine, 
supplies this health-protecting chemical for use in water 
systems throughout the land. 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY 


cleaned in only 3 hours... a saving of 22 


manhours a we 

Time-saving, cost-lowering ‘tanswers”’ like 
this are frequent at Pennsalt. You'll find 
Pennsalt chemicals solving problems in 
nearly every major industry...in agri- 
culture...in departments of Public 
Health. Perhaps Pennsalt can help solve one 
of your problems. Specific inquiries invited. 
An interesting bulletin on conserving 
alkaline cleaners has just been published. 
If you’d like a copy, mail the coupon 
to Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


APPLES Apples are rumored to ward off doctors, 
but apple growers and other fruit farmers know that 
Pennsalt-pioneered insecticides and fungicides ward off 
the ravages of insects and blights. 


FOR OVER A CENTURY 


AIDS TO INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF 
“METAL CLEANER CONSERVATION TIPS” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
COMPANY. 


TITLE 








... but if saves any business: 
time, money and space 


If a look around your building happens 
to reveal a scattering of motor control 
boxes ...there’s an idea for you in 
MULTITROL. : 

That’s our centralized motor control 
station—an assembly of individual stand- 
ardized “blocks”, each a complete control 
for one motor or group. 

Centralizing the controls saves opera- 
tors’ time, eliminates wall mounting with 
attendant framework, fits any available 
space, is completely flexible to allow for 
future requirements. 


We Helped Make Cities Vertical 

Tall buildings depend upon elevators, 
ard the first high-speed electric elevators 
in New York were powered through Ward 
Leonard motor control. 

In fact, the first multiple voltage system 
for operating motors at any desired speed 
was a Ward Leonard invention. 


Today, Ward Leonard is still a leader 
in the motor control business—operating 
modern machinery of all types 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC CO. 


WReelO- ryincored, Contiols Since 1892 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THRIFT isn’t necessarily a virtue. 


EASY MONEY, public spending will do it. 


He Changed the Shape of 


He was a money-maker who started 
from scratch and left a fortune of nearly 
half a million pounds. 

He fathered many of the ideas of the 
New Deal. 

He became a peer of the British 
realm. 

He was an economist 
take thrift too seriously. 

He promoted the ballet and wrote 
a treatise on logic. 

It is now four years since John May- 
nard Keynes died on his farm in Sussex. 
The first full-length attempt to assess 
the life and work of the man whose 
thinking has shaped the businessman’s 
world has just appeared.* A massive 
and thorough labor of love, it is the 
work of Roy Harrod, a former student 
of Keynes and now a tutor at Oxford 
University. 
¢ Economist, Plus—Keynes is best 
known as an economist. But profes- 
sional economics was only his main in- 
terest. He took the world for his oyster. 
He was an expert book collector, an 
owner of a first-rate collection of mod- 
ern paintings, a member of the “Blooms- 
bury set,” the artistic and literary elite 
of London. He edited the Economic 
Journal for 33 years. He was a director 
of two insuramce companies and of the 
Bank of England. 
¢ Eruption—Keynes burst upon the 
world scene in 1919 with his Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. This bril- 
liaitt polemic was an eruption of all his 
frustration and disillusionment at the 
Versailles Peace Conference. He sav- 


who didn’t 


* The life of John Maynard Keynes, by R. F. 


Harrod 


agely attacked the political settlements, 
toresaw disaster for the reparations pol- 
icy, and etched his impressions of the 
allied leaders with an acid pen. 

The book made him a world figure, 
but it put Keynes in the official dog- 
house in England for 20 years. And by 
a perverse twist of fate, it provided the 
appeasers of the 30’s with arguments 
that helped keep England confused and 
weak in the face of the rising Hitler 
menace. 

After World War I, Keynes wrote 
vividly about the evils of inflation. But 
to him the real problem was the deflat 
tion and depression that crippled his 
land and the western world. 
¢ Even Keel—This worry led Keynes to 
his major works. In 1930 he put out 
his rambling two-volume ‘Treatise on 
Money. The core of the book was this: 
Savings (income not spent on consump- 
tion) and investment (capital outlay) 
must be equal if the economy is to be 
kept on an even keel. If investment ex- 
ceeds savings, that means banks are 
taking a hand through loans. This spells 
inflation. If savings are hoarded instead 
of going into investment expenditures 
there won’t be enough spending to ab- 
sorb output. This means depression 
and unemployment. 

Keynes’ views raised hob with the 
time-honored doctrine that thrift and 
economy were always good. It was bet- 
ter, he argued, to encourage spending 
and lavishness. His attack on thrift, the 
Gibraltar of English financial mores, 


put many off him. So did his cure for 
674pp. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co. $7.50. 
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BUT ECONOMICS isn’t the big thing. 


Your World 


depression: public works, even when it 
meant deficit financing. 

e New Attack—Five years later, Keynes 
was again harping on his theories in a 
new volume, The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest, and Money. 
England was still depressed. Keynes 
wondered why. According to the classi- 
cal theory of economics, natural forces 
tended to “equilibrium’’—full employ- 
ment. 

Keynes denied the argument that 
wage rates would naturally adjust to 
a level where all workers would find 
jobs. Wage cuts, he said, wouldn’t 
bring recovery. What they did to lower 
costs would be offset by the loss in the 
income and spending of workers. 

The real trouble, Keynes said, was 
“liquidity preference.” By this he meant 
the desire of people to hold their sav- 
ings in liquid assets—cash, short-term 
government securities—rather than to 
invest in securities that would result 
in spending for industrial plant and 
equipment. To overcome a high liquid- 
ity preference would take a rate of 
interest higher than the going rate of 
return on capital investment. A stale- 
mate could result, with savings going 
uninvested. Production and employ- 
ment would be under par, and depres- 
sion could drag on. 

His prescriptions: (1) banking policy 
to provide cheap and easy money to get 
the low interest rates that would stimu- 
late investments; and (2) public works 
financed by loans instead of taxes. 

e New Deal’s Man—Biographer Harrod 
believes that Keynes’ direct influence 
on President Roosevelt was not great; 
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ings are really rolling 
onthe Worlds — 
Biggest Assembly Line’! 


de 


Listen to 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





but he greatly influenced the younger 
generation of economists who entered 
the New Deal service. And there can 
be little doubt that his views on low 
interest rates and easy money have long 
dominated U.S. Treasury thinking. 

¢ Theory at Work—Keynes put his 
knowledge of economics and finance to 
work. He had no inheritance. And, 
his biographer relates, “he wanted a 
sufficiency. He must be able to take 
stalls at the Russian ballet whenever he 
wished—and entertain the dancers if 
that struck his fancy.” 

His bid for fortune—in foreign ex- 
change speculation, commodities, and 
securities—succeeded brilliantly. By 
1937 his fortune had grown to £506,- 
450. At his death it was £450,000. 

Keynes chose securities on (1) busi- 
ness prospects in the country in ques- 
tion; and (2) the balance sheet of the 
company. Having chosen his stocks, he 
stuck with them. His American public 
utility holdings were the biggest single 
factor in his rising fortune during the 
is 30’s. Because he was in the habit of 
Wh clock these CO ies? receiving financial reports before rising 

y p ° for the day, the London Evening Stand- 

ard tagged his ways, “The Economic 
Consequences of Staying in Bed.” 

Clock them to show that Such extra versatility beyond ¢ Bretton Woods—Keynes’ last work is 

MODERN mimeographing routine mimeographing now tied up with the Bretton Woods con- 

meets anotherdeadline. How? makes this process more use- paper ily al lage soa ox er Ps 

a ; ; U.S. loan to Britain. He set great store 
With speeds that range upto _ ful than ever—with still un- by the International Monetary Fund 


180 copies a minute. But such matched over-all economy. and the World Bank, even though they 
Ea d were closer to the design of Harry 


speed isonly one ofthe many For a free portfolio of MOD- White of the US. Teemens thes te 
bonus features you now get ERNmimeographing samples his own. Harrod suggests that one 
with MODERN mimeograph- and full facts, send the coupon. cause of the heart attack that preceded 





ing. Other bonus features in- Learn how to save through Keynes death was the atrasn, of the 
Savannah conference with U.S. mone- 


clude the ausomatic feeding of MODERN mimeographing tary authorities, where he clashed with 
almost every kind of paper with A. B. Dick products—for then Treasury Secretary Fred Vinson. 
and card stock, and duplicat- _ use with all makes of suitable e Things That Matter—To Keynes 


ae ® ° ” 
‘ : . *. . “ 7 Y g wo 1 . > 
ing on both sides of the paper. stencil duplicating products. haan ig Aelia! dismal science 
Nor did he regard the economic prob- 


lem as man’s No. 1 perplexity. He 
looked forward to the day when it would 


K F ‘ be solved and man could turn his full 
j i attention to “things that really mat- 
Leese THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING tered”’—religion, art, poetry. 

When he could, he acted on this 
conviction. In 1918 Keynes persuaded 
aa eee a the Chancellor of the Exchequer to let 
him go to Paris and reduce the debt 
France owed Britain by buying for the 
oe: Si SOE COMPANY, Capt: WON-O0N nation £20,000 worth of paintings from 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois Degas’ collection. He had extra luck. 
Big Bertha was shelling Paris during the 
auction, and this depressed prices. 

in recent years Keynes’ main en- 
phasis has been out of step with the 
times. His remedies of easy money, 
ORGANIZATION Sado ere public spending sound grotesque today. 
Keynes gave the impulse to Socialist 
ADDRESS__ = nie see programs in many countries. Yet he 
was no Socialist. When he was elevated 
to the House of Lords in 1942, he asked 
to be inscribed as a member of the 
Liberal Party. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and full 
facts about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME -_ a ee 
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Electricity, Gas... and The National City Bank of New York 


Today, each factory worker in the United States 
has at his service six horsepower. This is much more 
than anywhere else in the world, and three times 
as much as we had just fifty years ago. With this 
power, workers produce more goods than anywhere 
else and earn more. Power is the heart of our 
industrial strength. 


This tremendous edge in power is supplied largely 
by American gas and electric companies, which 
produce 6 billion dollars’ worth of power a year, 
pay over a billion in taxes, and will spend about 
twenty billion dollars for new plants and equipment 
in the five years ending 1952. 


By such immense operations, our power com- 
panies have given the United States, which has 
only about 614% of the world’s population, 44% 
of the world’s electricity, and 73°% of its gas. 


The National City Bank of New York has shared 
in the development of many gas and electric com- 
panies, and in the handling of their financial trans- 
actions. To American industries, both large and 
small, National City offers every kind of banking 
facility. It has 67 branches in Greater New York 
and correspondent banks throughout the country. 


Overseas, The National City Bank of New York 
maintains 53 branches, staffed by people who 
speak the language, are experienced in foreign trade 
and financing, and expert on local conditions. The 
Bank also maintains correspondent banks in every 
commercially important city in the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Co. poration 
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furnaces, mills and machines, melt. . . roll 


finish .. . distribute its steel. 


And National Steel continues to expand, continues 
The 


pletion of a new blast furnace,open hearth furnaces 


to implement its steel-making power com- 
and other major facilities will increase its annual 
capacity from 4,750,000 to 6,000,000 tons of ingots 
by 1952. In addition, National recently purchased 
a site for a completely new mill on the East Coast. 
This is National Steel . . . completely integrated, 
completely independent . . . one of America’s 


largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products ... 
is a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Bouston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides modern facilities for distri- 
bution of National Steel products through- 
out Southwest. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest 
independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of otherimportant 
steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


Coal mines and properties in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Supplies high 
grade metallurgical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel eg 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive ston alse 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from 
extensive holdings i in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
*irdn ore fields. 


> 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast furnace division. 
A le: ading producer of various grades of 
merchant pig iron for foundry use. 








>PELLING 


Photo by Roy L. Miller 


Here are some good examples... 


A sure sign that our teachers are doing a good job today is the genuine interest 
most youngsters take in their schoolwork. Our schools are doing their best to 
provide better equipment, too. The plastic-top desks you see here are good 
examples. They are virtually indestructible—can be counted on to stand up under 
decades of use! 
These plastic-top desks have been welcomed by school authorities wherever 
they have been installed. So they will withstand rough treatment without r 
being marred or stained, these laminated desk tops are surfaced with a AMERICAN G anamid COMPANY 


MecMac”® Resin, a devel 


opment of American Cyanamid Company. Being é 
smoother, they are easier to write on and keep clean, and need practically no : 


maintenance. All these characteristics also aid in sound school budget planning. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Similar Metmac-laminated surfaces have given years of trouble-free service 
on drug store and restaurant counters, in kitchens and dinettes. 
Here is still another example of how Cyanamid Chemistry helps to make 
things worth more—by making them last longer. ° 


Materials for the Plastics Industry... one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 





MANAGEMENT 


SECURITY MEASURES (left) are being tightened in U.S. defense factories, but bomb shelters are few and far between as . . - 


Plant Protection: A-Bomb Is the Problem 


Antispy and antisabotage measures are being widely 
pressed, but civil defense is still pretty much in the planning stage. 


When a plant shifts over to war 
production, it catches itself a mess of 
new production problems. That’s not 
all it catches: There’s also the matter 
of security and civil defense, things 
the average plant manager barely 
dreamed of in peacetime. 

As the present mobilization expands, 
an increasing number of plants are 
wrestling with these problems. They 
are doing pretty well, too, as far as 
plant security is concerned, a BUSINESS 
WEEK survey showed last week. On 
civil defense, though, they are pretty 
much hanging fire. 
¢ Spy Conscious—Plenty of plants are 
spy and sabotage conscious; their coun- 
termeasures are helped by experience 
gained in World War II. Some never 
dropped their wartime precautions. 
Others, like the Detroit auto industry, 
always have been hard-boiled about 
plant protection. 

Additional measures are being taken 
in several directions. Kaiser Steel Co. 
and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
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Co. have cut out all plant tours. Ford 
has upped its security force 10%. 

e Disaster Control—Civil defense pre- 
cautions are another matter. For the 
first time in history, plants have to 
worry about full-scale disaster from air 
attack and the A-bomb. So far, few 
plants have done much about a possible 
atom bombing; they don’t know what 
to do. 

 Self-Sufficient—What is being done 
is mostly in the direction of making 
plants as self-sufficient as possible. Gen- 
eral Electric, a high-priority target, is 
taking steps in this direction.’ So is 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in Los An- 
geles. 

With a year’s study behind it, Lock- 
heed now has a complete A-bomb de- 
fense system in operation, down to a 
special atomic suit that covers rescuers 
with plastic from head to toe. It re- 
cently finished a reinforced concrete 
communications center. Included are 
a two-way radio system to all areas, 
separate power and water sources, and 


direct lines with outside military and 
civilian defense quarters. 

Independent plant zones have been 
set up, each with its own organization 
of guards, fire fighters, and first aiders. 
Protected areas best suited for bomb 
shelters have been picked; hundreds 
are being trained and drilled in radio- 
active detection, first aid, and damage 
control. 

Besides this, Lockheed gives em- 
ployees homey advice about the A 
bomb (‘Your chances of living through 
an atomic attack are much better than 
you probably thought’). And_ the 
basement of its new $2-million office 
building was constructed as a bomb 
shelter. 

Here is what some others are doing 

American Steel & Wire Co. in Cleve 
land published a hefty 8l-page Works 
Defense Manual last year. About 400 
other companies and civil defense 
groups are using it. But AS&W fig- 
ured that wasn’t enough. So it called 
industrial relations men from all its 
14 plants to Cleveland last week for 
a three-day training course. 

Norton Co., an abrasives manufac- , 
turer, says its system for protecting plant 
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prospective b 

places. Sweet's Cali 

solve the problem of gefl® 
mation into the hands of new'pros 

“First, Sweet's designed our café 
covers all essential information on our standare 
line of machines. Second, Sweet's printed this 
catalog; and third, Sweet's distributed the cata- 
log in a bound file to men in important firms of 
the metalworking industry. As a plus factor, 
Sweet's supplied us with a quantity of catalogs 
for our sales force—all this at a very economical 
figure. 

“An important feature of this setup is that our 
latest catalogs are on hand everywhere in the 
metalworking industry and when a prospect 
wants to compare the internal grinding equip- 
ment offered by various machine tool builders, 
we are sure to be in the picture.” 

Alan Brown, Advertising Manager 
BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


Sweet’s can help you with any part 

of your catalog job. 

Check your catalog needs against these services. You 
may order any of them separately. 

CATALOG DESIGN 

Plan—consultation and analysis of products and mar- 


- | kets; determination of catalog’s scope and content. 














Rough dummies—comprehensive format with subject 
matter, captions, copy and cuts indicated. 
Finished dummies—complete typewritten copy and me- 





chanical layout, ready for the printer. 


| CATALOG PRODUCTION 


Any or all of the following: drawings, photographs, en- 
gravings, type composition, electrotypes, printing and 
binding. 

CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 

Individual distribution—by purchase of one or more of 








| the lists compiled by Sweet's, or by using Sweet's mail- 


Sweet's designed this Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Company cata- 
log and distributed 12,000 copies 
to plants of top-rank buying pow- 
er in the mechanical industries. 


ing facilities. 
Pre-filed distribution —by filing catalogs permanently 
in bound, indexed collections (files) of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. This method has the 
added advantage of keeping 
catalogs instantly accessible 
at all times in prospective 
buyers’ offices. 











This booklet tells all 
about Sweet's Catalog 
Service. Shall 

we send you a copy? 





Gets the right information—to the right people—at the right time 





and personnel at Worcester, Mass., 
can be at full-alert within 48 hours. 
That’s the amount of waming it fig- 
ures Worcester will have in case of 
enemy attack. Air raid shelters for 
9,000 (present employment 5,400) 
have been designated. It also has 
stocked first aid stations to supplement 
regular medical facilities and obtained 
equipment for a complete field hospital 
in its athletic building. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., out- 
lined its plans at an American Manage- 
ment Assn. meeting this month in Chi- 
cago. An atom bomb, its defense co- 
ordinator pointed out, could wipe out 
New York headquarters, kill all top per- 
sonnel. So top management fixed lines 


sors for each job among junior execu- 
tives outside target areas (some from 
overseas). It’s also stocking key coastal 
plants with food and medical supplies, 
has chosen microfilm vaults for im- 
portant papers and arranged for dif- 
ferent depositories for funds. 

The Heil Co. in Milwaukee put to- 
gether its defense plan last January. 
This maker of truck bodies and road 
machinery appointed eight wardens, 
each a division superintendent. Fifty 
fire fighters are now in training; others 
will be soon. Another 110 employees 
will handle evacuation, and 60 will be 
trained in first aid. 

Other Milwaukee industries will get 
together next week to be briefed on an 
over-all plan by a steering committee 
on industrial defense, headed by an 
Allis-Chalmers official. Then 16-week 
courses are scheduled for 20 key plants; 
later on, smaller firms will be trained. 
Over 300 plan to participate. 
¢ Fire Protection—There are stirrings 
toward A-bomb protection in other sec- 
tions of the country, too. In Pittsburgh, 
one of the big plants has worked out a 
fire protection system by making deals 
with neighbors to swap equipment. 

In Rochester, Eastman Kodak and 
Bausch & Lomb have programs, includ- 
ing fire drills for all employees. 

There are still plenty of holes in the 
country’s industrial defense, though. 
Birmingham tried to get plants to name 
defense coordinators for a special city- 
wide mecting; only a few big ones co- 
operated. Later this month it'll try 
again. 

Most plants are still waiting for civil- 
ian defense agencies to get untangled. 
They'll wait until official word comes 
down on what’s expected of them. Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. in Peoria, Ill., for 
instance, says it hasn’t heard a thing 
about what to do. 

That may change after the middle of 
the year. By that time, at least some 
cities are expecting results from a Mu- 
nitions Board plant survey that will 
tell them which are the key plants and 
how to protect them. 
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New adhesives for defense jobs 


If you are working or bidding on defense orders that specify adhesives, 
you'll be interested in the remarkable things now being done with some 
of the newer Armstrong’s Adhesives. 

One new Armstrong’s Adhesive, for example, was developed to bond 
clutch facings to steel. It makes tank clutches more rugged, more compact. 

A new Armstrong strippable coating now eliminates tedious cleansing 
of grease-coated small arms. With this plastic compound, a quick dip 
encases a gun in a tough, moistureproof skin. In the field, this skin can 
be peeled off like a glove, leaving the gun clean and ready to fire. 

A third new Armstrong’s Adhesive is the basis of a tent repair kit. 
It makes patching tears and holes as simple as patching inner tubes. 

There are many other Armstrong’s Adhesives. One of them may help 
you with some equally interesting project. Write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 5103 Reservoir St., Lancaster, Penna. 
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-ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 
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GARDNER-DENVER 


American business is justly proud of its ability to start up 
a new production line — or a new plant — almost “‘over- 
night.” And that’s especially important right now. 

When rush plans call for compressed air, for example, 
experienced businessmen choose Gardner-Denver WB 
Compressors. These packaged units, they know, are 
quickly installed — assure plenty of low-cost air on tap 
days ahead of schedule. 

And like all Gardner-Denver products — dependable 
WB Compressors are quality machines, built to the high 
standards developed during our more than 90 years of 
successful manufacturing. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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Supply Supplier 
Ansul Chemical gets the 
parts it needs by acting as 
middleman and expediter for the 
companies that provide them. 


Small companies without any defense 
orders have three possible courses of ac- 
tion these days: 

e They can just drift along, grad- 
ually losing business because they can’t 
get materials. 

e They can go to Washington and 
yell for help. 

e They can go out and scratch on 
their own initiative. 

Ansul Chemical Co. is using a com- 
bination of the last two, and doing very 
nicely. The Marinette (Wis.) company 
(BW—Mar.26'49,p24) is actually serv- 
ing as both middleman and expediter 
for its own parts suppliers. 
¢ Quick Start—Ansul says that at least 
25% of its purchasing effort now goes 
to keeping its suppliers supplied. The 
company had found these tactics neces- 
sary during the World War II buildup; 
this time it set up a special committee 
the day the U.S. went into Korea. 

One of its top sales executives spends 
most of his time in Washington. An- 
other is a sort of purchasing agent on 
detached service to parts makers, travel- 
ing to mills to obtain rew materials for 
the suppliers. 

Ansul makes refrigeration and indus- 

trial chemicals and dry chemical fire 
extinguishers. Its case is probably tvpi- 
cal of other small companies whose 
products aren’t classified as defense 
items. 
e Assembler—Problems like these plague 
Ansul: (1) Because of the small size of 
the orders, big companies aren’t inter- 
ested in helping out, let Ansul worry 
about hunting up short materials; (2) 
since it is essentially an assembler, it 
buys parts from a lot of suppliers; with- 
out DO ratings that just multiplies the 
problems; (3) substituting materials 
(fiber containers for metal ones, for in- 
stance) is tough because Ansul hasn’t an 
historic purchasing position for the 
substitute. 

President R. C. Hood says Ansul’s 
role as middleman has paid off. Sales 
(about $10-million a year) are a little 
ahead of last year because the com- 
pany’s been able to keep production 
lines rolling. In one case, Ansul kept 
an airplane going for a week shuttling 
raw materials between its rubber hose 


supplier, his source, and the Ansul plant. 


In another, their Washington man 
was able to persuade the government to 
allocate additional aluminum to a sup- 
plier, who otherwise couldn’t have filled 
Ansul’s order. 
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Dalernational MINERALS AND CHEMICALS SERVE INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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When you enjoy delicious chicken 
there's good reason to think of International 





Today you get more chicken than ever before . . . full-breasted, tender 
and delicious . .. whole dressed and ready-to-cook in a wonderfully 
appealing selection of chicken specialties, conveniently prepared 

in canned and frozen packages. 

Poultry grains, grown with potash, phosphate and complete plant foods 
produced by International, contain many of the nourishing mineral elements 
required for rapid, well-balanced growth of chickens and turkeys. To supply 
phosphate that is essential in poultry diet, many nationally known 
manufacturers are using International defluorinated phosphate as a standard 
ingredient in branded poultry feeds and minerals. 

Leading packers of specialty poultry products are using Ac’cent® International's 
famous flavor intensifier so that you can enjoy to the fullest the 
appetizing natural flavor of their delicacies. 

Poultry, meat, fruit, vegetables and many other foods are available to 
you in larger quantity and finer quality because minerals and chemicals, 
produced by International, are used so extensively in growing 
and processing the nation’s food. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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‘Why Santa Fe Profits Top All Others 
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Efficiency 
Thousands of ton-miles 
moved per train hour —_ 








VY Investment 
Capital spending, 
, millions of dollars 
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1950 


For the past five years, the biggest 

money-maker of all U.S. railroads has 
been the Santa Fe. In 1950 it made 
more than ever—$82.1-million. 
e What Did It—Railroaders can tick off 
many reasons for the prosperity of the 
Atchison, Tokepa & Santa Fe Ry.-Co. 
But perhaps the two most important are 
the geography of its system (map) and 
the way management runs it. 

‘rom Chicago west, there is only one 
railroad whose lines stretch all the way 
to California. The Santa Fe taps the 
rich trafic markets of both the Midwest 
and Far West, straddling what many 
lave called an economic desert between. 
Its business is essentially long-haul. In 
1949, for instance, the road’s average 
haul of freight was 503 mi., against a 
national average of 410 mi.; its average 
passenger trip was almost eight times 
that of all other U.S. roads. 

All this means simply that the Santa 
Ke has been able to capitalize beauti- 
fully on its 13,074 mi. of track, the 
greatest of any carrier in the U.S. 
Costly terminal charges have taken as 
little as possible out of its revenue. 
¢ Efficiency—The caliber of Santa Fe 
management is the second factor in its 
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Say Steel — and you're apt to think of skyscraper skele- 


tons, bridges, ships — everyday applications as common 


as apple pie. But there are hundreds of other uses for 





steel which require special alloys...skilfully compounded, 
sensitively handled. It is in this kind of steelmaking 


that Crucible leads. 


Crucible produces special steels for such varied appli- 
cations as valves, watch springs, railroad car springs, 
plows, hacksaws, turbines, needles, knives, jet engines, 
razor blades, bearings, typewriters, magnets, cooking 


utensils — and many more. 


If you are a user of special purpose steels, call on 
Crucible’s metallurgists and engineers to apply that 
“touch of genius” to your application. CRUCIBLE STEEL 
CoMPANY OF AMERICA, General Sales and Operating 
Offices, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 


51 yews of Fine sleelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. ° Midland Works, Midland, Pa. > Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio ¢ Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse,N.Y. «* Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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(jetting the wrong slant on things ? 


SOME EXECUTIVES can’t look at oper- 
ating figures, without wondering: “Is 
this picture of our business on the 
level?” 

Inaccurate figures—or figures that 
tell only part of the story—are down- 
right dangerous. As a basis for sound 
decisions, they’re as useless as figures 
that arrive too late. 

If your figures are slipping, take a 
look at the way McBee Keysort com- 
piles them. 

A Keysort system retains the orig- 
inal record throughout your record- 
keeping procedure, eliminates the 
copying and recopying thatconsumes 
costly time and risks clerical error. 

What’s more, any girl in your of- 
fice can handle Keysort operations 
without any special training. That 
flexibility multiplies the efficiency of 


every girl on your payroll, makes her 
more versatile, keeps your records in 
the hands of people who know your 
business. 

With your present personnel, with- 
out cestly installations, McBee Key- 
sort cards and machines provide you 
with accurate and’ useful manage- 
ment controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges of each 
Keysort card make it easy to collect 
a wealth of data... classify it... 
summarize it... file it... findit... 
use it... quickly and accurately. 

That’s why McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in just a few years. 

The trained McBee representative 
near you can tell you frankly wheth- 
er or not McBee can help you. Ask 
him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Murginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 
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GURLEY AND SAND: Near Grants, New 
Mexico, they found uranium-bearing ore in 
it—on company property. 


success formula. Since the war, its op- 
erating heads have directed a steady 
stream of spending toward improving 
road efficiency. The system already has 
more diese] locomotives (508) than any 
other road; 117 more on order would 
normally bring it closer to its goal of 
100% dieselization. But now the Santa 
Fe has had to bring back some steamers 
because of mobilization pressure. 

The improvement bill has been stag- 
gering—$198-million for locomotives 
and rolling stock, $14-million to $17- 
million a year for roadway—but it has 
paid dividends. 

The best yardstick for seeing how 
well it has paid is the road’s gross ton- 
miles-per-freight-train-hour (chart, page 
64), a standard measure of efficiency. 


_In 1950 the figure was at a new high, 


8% more than a year ago and 31% 
more than in 1944. 

¢ Engineer—Through all its postwar ex- 
pansion and improvement, the Santa Fe 
has been under the hand of one man— 
Fred G. Gurley. Gurley would prob- 
ably be the last to claim it, but much of 
the credit for the system’s performance 
goes to him. 

For one thing, despite the heavy cap- 
ital spending, the road’s interest charges 
have been cut to an almost irreducible 
minimum—$8.3-million. That’s a drop 
of $4.8-million in the last 10 years. 
Debt itself has been pared nearly $125- 
million, and the bulk of it today is 
$200.5-million of noncallable bonds due 
in 1995. 

An operating man, Gurley came to 
the Santa Fe after 33 years with the 
Burlington, a line that had pioncered 
in diesels. To a great extent, it has 
been his thinking—as a president with 
an operations schooling—that has suc- 
ceeded in making Santa Fe earnings 
what they are. 
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If your production curve is subject to dips for lack of 
scarce materials, investigate glass by Corning. Hun- 
dreds have—and found glass not only a practical, low 
cost material but one which often does a better job. 
The installation above is a case in point... a proc- 
ess for which formerly, corrosion resistant pipe of 
another material had been used. Because Pyrex brand 
glass pipe is so resistant to corrosion, heat and physi- 
cal shock, it “proved an excellent solution.” It’s easy 
to clean and provides visible check besides. Like 
other glass by Corning it is available today. 
Whether your product or process involves chemi- 


1851 


100 YEARS OF MAKING GLASS 
BETTER AND MORE USEFUL 


1951 
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CORNING 


cals, electronics, appliances, industrial tools, light- 
ing, or household goods, Corning technicians can 
dip into the reservoir of over 400 glasses in current 
melt to meet your needs. These glasses provide an 
amazing range of characteristics. Once the glass you 
need is selected, it can be pressed, blown, rolled or 
molded to the design required. 

Don’t penalize production for lack of an inquiry to 
Corning. You tell us what the problem is and we will 
do our best to solve it. As a starter, send for the book- 
let illustrated below. It will show you how glass by 
Corning is being applied in many ways today. 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me your “Designers Bulletin IZ-1." 


NAME___ a es 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS__ 


Ne a 





Toledo, too, has a conveniently located American Blower Branch Office 
to provide you with data and equipment for air handling. You can reach 
American Blower in Toledo by calling Lawndale 7297. Im other cities, 


consult your phone book. 


COOLING... 


American Blower’s reputation for high 
quality has made them an important 


is a big advantage in new stores and 
shops. American Blower Gas-Fired 

Unit Heaters are efficient and harmonize 
beautifully with modern interiors. 
A.G.A.-approved, they are available in 
sizes to meet many different commercial 
needs. Our nearest branch office will 
give you data and prices. 


PLANTS 





Fast Writeoffs 


NPA grants certificates of 


necessity to 231 more companies. 
Writeoff percentage depends on 
how essential your business is. 


Since Jan. 25, the National Produc- 
tion Authority has approved fast tax 
writeoffs for 231 more companies for 
313 projects. Here is a list of those 
that received writeoffs for projects cost- 
ing more than $2-million. The figures 
given represent, essentially, the total 
cost of project less land. Not all this 
can be amortized over five years. The 
percentage of each plant that can be is 
confidential, but in general each type 
of plant gets approximately the per- 
centage indicated below. Figures are 
in millions of dollars. 


lron and Steel-60-85% 


Company 
Continental Steel Corp, 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Product Amt. 
or Use Certified 
Steel ingots & $5.3 
sheets 


source of supply for many original 
equipment manufacturers. A leading Nat'l Steel Corp. 
maker of refrigeration equipment = (5 plants) 
relies heavily on American Blower Uasweseal Oocinse Steel Steal innate 
for fans and blowers. As he says: We Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 

know refrigeration. You know air Great Dateathie Daas Coke; ated 


handling. Together, our teamwork VENTILATING... (2 plants) Bale ioe 


results in an end product second to 1 build Kaiser Steel Corp. Iron ore, pig 
"CC PRR SS As an added sales feature, builders vonapalnersta ct tat ge : 
none.” Can you use the American an ¢ 3 ’ Font Calif. iron, rolled sheets 


Blower team in your field? find American Blower Aeropel Fans a 


Pig iron, ingots 22. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co. Steel bars, 





























HEATING... 


Eliminating a central heating system 
with self-contained gas-fired unit heaters 








natural. One builder installed 300 in 

a housing project. Found the response 
so good he’s making them a standard 
feature. Aeropel Fans have won two 
Fine Arts Awards for beauty and utility. 
They're ideal for ventilating kitchens, 
basements, recreation and utility rooms— 
are reasonably priced and easy to install. 





MAY WE SERVE YOU? 
American Blower heating, cooling, drying, 
air conditioning and air handling equip- 
ment can do much toward improving com- 
fort and efficiency in business. For data, 
phone or write our nearest branch office. 











AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 





YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





AAA Sewing 
AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS ¢ ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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(2 plants) 
Pueblo Steel Corp. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Granite City, Ill 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
(9 plants) 


Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. (2 plants) 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bethlehem Cuba Iron 
Mines (2 plants) 

Vanadium Corp. of 
America (2 plants) 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. (7 plants) 


Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., Neville 


Island, Pa. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Hartford Electrical Steel 

Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co 

South Dentral, Ohio 


ingots 

Seamless and 
merchant pipes 
Ingots, rolled 
steel 

Pig iron, ingots, 
bolts, fabricated 
steel, pyrites, 
iron ore, molds 
Pipe, steel slabs 
& booms 

Alloy steel, 
tubes 

Pyrites, iron ore 


Ferro chromium, 
silicon metal, 
ferro silicon 

Pig iron, steel 
ingots, plates, 
beams, wire, hot- 
rolled material 


Pig iron 


Steel bars, 
seamless tubing 


Steel sheet 


Axle transfer 
cases & parts 


(Continued on page 70) 
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STRONG LINKS 


in the INDUSTRIAL CHAIN 





The Blaw-Knox products listed here have a direct 
connection with the broad industrial picture of 
modern engineering and production in 


line with today’s demands... eleven 





specialized divisions and nine 
modern plants utilize their 
skills separately and to- 
gether to assure you 

of products and ser- 


vices of real value. 


Among Blaw-Knox Products & Services ore 


@ ROLLS FOR STEEL & NON-FERROUS MILLE 
@ ROLLING MILLS & AUXILIARY MACHINERY 
© OPEN STEEL FLOORING ‘| 
© PREFABRICATED PIPING SYSTEMS 

@ OPEN HEARTH FURNACE EQUIPMENT 

@ FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 

e CHEMICAL & FOOD PROCESSING EQUIP. 

@ CONCRETE & ASPHALT ROAD PAVING MACH, 

© COMPLETE CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

@ STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
2 
e 
5 





RADIO, TV & TRANSMISSION TOWERS 

HEAVY STEEL CASTINGS 

HEAT & CORROSION RESISTING 
ALLOY CASTINGS 

STEEL FORMS FOR CONCRETE CONST. 

CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 

CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

ENGINEERING SERVICE 


BLAW-KNOX 


COMPANY 
A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 
2104 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS — 
e BLAW-KNOX ¢ CHEMICAL PLANTS* © NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
© BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER* © THE FOOTE COMPANY, INC.** =» PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
@ BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT © LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE’ « POWER PIPING* 





e BUFLOVAK MIDWEST CO. « UNION STEEL CASTINGS 
*Operates as a division of Blaw-Knox Construction Company **Subsidiary of Blaw-Knox Company 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES —Export Department, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
Distributors and representatives throughout the world. 
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YOUR 


VOM ECE 
Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 
problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 
or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 
tection can help you to solve this contingency. 
Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 


our brochure “‘Planning a Sound Business Life 
Insurance Program For Your Company. 


MARSH 


INSURANCE 
Chicago New York San Francis 
St. Louts St. Paul 


Phoenix 


Seattle 


Buffalo Columbus 


NCORPORATED 
BROKERS e 


Duluth 


eae 
Vancouver 


BUSINESS 


Revines/ iP 
yy 
henner yun 


& McLENNAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Superior Cleveland 
London 


Indianapolis Portland 


Toronto Montreal Havana 











e Lifts up to 


10,000 ins. 


@ Mounts on new or used truck 


® Drives anywhere, any- 
time ... without hauling 
delays 

© Fast, mobile, rugged 

e Easily converted to 
dragline, clam, 
pile driver, trench 
hoe or shovel 


NEW low-cost Bantam® crane, with 5-ton 
lifting capacity on rubber tires, easily 
handles hundreds of industrial jobs at 
big saving in time and labor. Travels 
anywhere around plants, yards, or cross 
country at speeds to 35. m.p.h. Unloads 
railroad cars, trucks . . . stockpiles ma- 
terials . . . spots steel . . . loads coal, 
scrap, pipe, logs, etc. Handles 50° boom 
-.. 29" magnet .. . 6 versatile digging 
and lifting attachments. Backed by nation- 

wide distributor service. Write for 

complete details. 


SCHIELD 
BANTAM 


CRANES e EXCAVATORS 


*Req. U.S. Pot Of 


SCHIELD BANTAM CO 
259 Park St.. Waverly, Iowa 


Send details on truck-mounted Bantam[] Crane (J Excavator 
Name Title 

Company 

Address 


. State.. paras 
SBI) 


Costs less... goes anywhere fast... gets more jobs done 





Company 
Lodish Corp. 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
(2 plants) 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Produc 
or Use 


Amt. 
Certified 
Steel forgings $ 3.8 
Steel ingots, 21.9 
seamless tubing 
Sheet & steel 47.8 


Railroads—65-80% 


Boston & Maine R.R. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago & Great Western 
Ry. Co. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pac R.R. Co. 
Seaboard Airline R.R. Co. 
Southern Railway Co 
Southern Pacific Co 


Diesel locomotives 2 
Track, equip- 70 
ment 

Improvements 


Equipment 
Improvements 


Improvements 34.2 
Improvements 10.3 
Improvements 4.6 


Water Transportation—80-90% 


Shenango Furnace Co. 
3 plants 
Interlake Steamship Co. 
Great Lakes 
Columbia Trans. Co. 
Great Lakes 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Cleveland-Cliffs SS Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Nicholson Univ. SS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Water trans. for 30.0 
iron ore 
Ore trans. 6.0 


Ore trans. 12.0 
Dredging lake 
channels, trans. 

Lake ore ship- 

ping 

Lake freighters 


Aircraft-75-90% 


Consolidated-Vulteg Air- 
craft Corp 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Hotpoint, Inc. 

_ Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

Airesearch Mfg. Co. of 
Arizona, Phoenix 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Inc. (3 plants 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Electric Co. 

(3 plants) 

Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Marion, Ohio 


Wind tunnel 
testing 


Plane parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft 
Aircraft 
Aircraft 
supplies 
Aircraft parts 


Aerial photo- 
graphic equip 


Aircraft-type 
hose 


Paper & Lumber—50-65% 


Halifax Paper Co., Inc. 
Roanoke Rapids, Va. 


Gibraltar Corrugated 
Paper Co., Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Savannah, Ga 

Riegel Paper Corp. 
Columbus County, N.C. 

Hollingswirth & Whitney 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Mead Corp. 


’ 


(3 plants) 


American Box Board 
Flier City, Mich. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Co., Kaukayna, Wis. 
St. Joe Paper Co 
Port St. Joe, Fla. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
(2 plants) 


Kraft pulp, 

paper, corru- 
gating board 
Corrugating 
paper board 


Boxes, paper, 
waxed paper 
Pulp 


Pulp, specialty 
papers 

Wood pulp, 
Kraft container 
board 

Wood pulp 


Kraft paper 


Kraft container 
board 

Paper pulp, 
container board 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Company 
Rayonier, Inc, (3 plants) 
International Paper Co. 

(2 plants) 


Fuels—75-100% 


Rothschild Oil Co. 

Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 
Union Oil Co. of Calif 
Wood River Oil Refining 

Co., Inc., Gary, Ind. 
Levelland Refining Co. 

Levelland, Tex. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. 
Union O11 Co. of Calif. 

Wilmington, Calif. 
Atlas Processing Co. 

Shreveport, La. 

Derby Oil Co. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Phillips, Tex. 

Ben Hur Refining Corp. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Northwestern Refining Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Pan-Am. Southern Corp. 

New Orleans, La. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 

El Segundo, Calif. 
Aurora Gasoline Co. & 

Keystone Oil, Detroit 
Petco Corp. 

Blue Island, Ill. 


Product Amt. 

or Use Certified 
Cellulose $3.8 
Bleached pulp 43.0 


Aviation gas 
components 
Gas components 
Gas, fuel oil 


Aviation gas 
Isobutane gas 


Gas, fuel oil 
Gas, fuel oil 


Benzene 

High octane gas 
& fuel 

Propane & 
butane 

Gas, fuel oil 
Octane gas 

Gas 

Benzene & gas 
Diesel & 


industrial fuels 
Fuel oil, gas 


Munitions & Ordnance—to 100% 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
LaPorte, Ind. 

Olin Industries, Inc. 
(2 plants) 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

International Business 
Machines Corp. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Cargo tractors 2.6 


Ordnance 
supplies 
Ordnance 
supplies 
Ordnance 
supplies 


Miscellaneous—50-100% 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
(2 plants) 

Int'l Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. 
Mulberry, Fla. 

General Electric Co. 

East Hartford, N. Y. 

Avco Mfg. Corp. 
Richmond, Ind. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Longview, Tenn. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Armour & Co. 

Bartow, Fla. 


North American Rayon 
Co., Childersburg, Ala. 
Eastern Rayon Mills 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Bunnell, Fla. 
Ideal Cement Co. 
(S plants) 
Permanente Cement Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Carolina Giant Cement Co. 
Harleyville, S. C. 
Calaveras Cement Co. 
San Andreas, Calif. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., (2 plants) 


Diesel engines, 
components 
Chemicals 


Electronic 
equip. 

Fire control 
systems 

Ethy! alcohol, 
synthetics 
Fibrous glass 


Sulfuric acid & 
triple sulfur 
phosphate 
Yarns 


Tire yarn 
Portland 
cement 

Portland cement 
Portland cement 
Portland & 


masonry cement 
Portland cement 


Tools, lathes 
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REVOLVATOR 


. the fastest way 
between two points 


Moving materials from one spot to another 

. stacking them from floor to ceiling ... 
is the job of Revolvator Liftrucks and port- 
able elevators. They not only step up the 
pace of materials handling, but keep giving 
low-cost service for years. That’s because 
Revolvator equipment is custom-designed 
to your special requirements . . . with a 
host of exclusive features that speed the 
work and save money. Yet you pay no 
more for these quality “jacks-of-all-lifts.” 


— 


Revolvator ingenuity cuts costs! The 
operator can lift materials in two 
easy steps with this Double Stroke 
RED GIANT LIFTRUCK... needs only 
half the effort. 


One man has the strength 
of five with the power- 
operated GO-GETTER 
Pallet Type LFTRUCK. 
Raises full four inches in 
only four seconds, drops 
loads gently and quietly. 


We designed this light- 
weight, economical UP- 
LIFTER with a special 
dual capacity feature— 
simply doubling the cable 
doubles weight - lifting 
power from 500-1000 Ib. 
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RE 104 


TALAT VAI KU 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT « SINCE 1904 


8711 TONNELE AVE., 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Without obligation, 
please send me these bulletins, 


& Red Giant Liftrucks 
0 Go-Getter Power Liftrucks 
OJ Portable Elevators 


Company 





Address 
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COMMUNICATION 


em 


VIDEO TAKES A WALK. Battery-powered TV transmitter straps on operator’s back, gives 


RESEARCH was bossed by V. K. Zworykin. 


Walkie-Lookie 


The television transmitter, long lim- 
ited to where a truck could go, has 
grown itself a pair of agile legs. 

That’s the meaning of RCA’s new 
experimental portable, battery powered 
transmitter. ‘he whole unit, camera 
and back-pack transmitter, weighs just 
53 lb. One man can operate it. 

In effect, it’s the war-born walkie- 
talkie, plus a far-ranging camera cye. It 
could lend a double vividness to the 
reports of military scouts; headquarters 
wouldn’t just hear the situation, it 
vould see the enemy dispositions. In 
journalism, it could mean that the re- 
write man at his desk would see the 
fire or riot he was describing. 

For TV itself, of course, range of 
coverage would increase enormously. 
The cameraman could reach positions 
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camera a range it never had before. 


Is TV's Latest 


now hopelessly inaccessible to  truck- 
based operations. And he could de- 
scribe the scene as he filmed it; the 
camera has a small microphone _at- 
tached. 

(he portable transmitter was devel- 
oped at RCA’s Princeton (N. J.) lab- 
oratories by a large research staff di- 
rected by Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin. 
Admittedly, it will not produce so clear 
an image as a full-scale transmitter. 
That’s because it has to use a small vidi- 
con tube, instead of the large crthicon 
used in standard sets. Picture at left 
shows Dr. Zworykin demonstrating the 
difference in size between the two tubes. 
Vidicon tube is also used in RCA’s 
industry television system. Both sound 
and video signals are transmitted on 
the same carrier frequency. 
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TO HELP YOU MOBILIZE ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Having trouble procuring special electrical components for defense products? 
Or getting electrical supplies in emergencies? Or finding the electrical items 
you need for reconversion, expansion, or maintenance? Whatever your elec- 
trical problem, this booklet tells how Graybar men, materials, and methods 
can help! 


dais AGOU T THE MEN —Graybar men know electrical products, 
know how they can best be used. Graybar Specialists in 
the major electrical fields can help you solve technical 
problems ... procure, or suggest alternates for, items 
in short supply. Local Graybar Representatives can 
furnish accurate quotations and delivery information. 


..- ABOUT THE MATERIALS — Graybar distributes more than 
100,000 different items— products manufactured by 
200 of the nation’s leading electrical suppliers. With a 
single order, you can get everything electrical for in- 
dustry, power transmission, transportation, communi- 
cation, or construction. 


... ABOUT THE METHODS —A nation-wide warehouse system... 
modern inventory methods...day-by-day knowledge 
of the over-all supply picture help your near-by 
Graybar office anticipate and forestall shortages before 
they become critical. 


; 


Send for your copy today. Detailed information on Graybar services and 
actual case-history accounts of Graybar ability to deliver the goods make 
this booklet a “must” for executives anxious to avoid hit-or-miss procurement 
of electrical materials. For your copy, write Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 


131-23 


Executive Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


avord electrttal oblays — 
Gan ahead, . 
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LARK 18” 


Here, for the first time, is a 
pees mower priced far 
ower than you'd expect for 
the quality you get! 


ROCKET 20” 


Standard and Hi-Cut Models, 
The leader since 1938 de- 
livers effortless, finger-tip 
controlled precision power 
mowing in an economical 
home size model. 


PARKHOUND 21” 


For larger lawns and com- 
mercial use, this heavy-duty 
mower is designed, built and 
powered to stand up under 
constant use. 


= 


ROLLOWAY 25” 
y-handling mower 
faultlessly onestates 
iawn appearance 1s 

primary. Note full-swivel 
caster wheel and optional 


sulky $¢ ae 


Model names 
ar "da marks 
of lbe I iipse 


Lawn Mower Co. 


SPEEDWAY 32” 
Sulky-equipped for mowing large areas, Speed- 
Way cuts a 32° swath at 600 feet per minute. 
Millions enjoy Eclipse trouble-free 
power mowing perfection and dur- 
able dependability. The man who 
Owns one will tell you ...for perform- 
ance, handling ease, operating sim- 
plicity, dependability and economy 
.-.-no other mower can compare. 
Point for point, Eclipse is superior. 
The years of unequalled service 
you can expect and get 
with an Eclipse assure 
carefree maintenance 
of a beautiful lawn. 


Pree Sooklel”... 


Explains what to look for in a 
power lawn mower. Shows 
features you get only in an 
ECLIPSE 
THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
703 Railroad Street Prophetstown, Illinois 


Eclipse Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured in 
Canada by MaAxweE Lt, Limrrep, St. Marys, Canada 


A COMPLETE LINE OF HAND AND POWER MODELS 
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TAXES 





That Tax Was There All The Time 


Many cities, caught with their revenues down, are digging 
into their archives—and finding some unenforced taxes. 


Most cities these days are scratching 
frantically for legitimate sources of tax 
money. Some are discovering ready- 
made taxes already on their books but 
never completely enforced. 

e “Business Tax” Bonanza—New York 
City has come up with what it hopes 
will be a bonanza. It already has a 2% 
retail sales tax that applies on all sales 
of goods (major exceptions: food, pre- 
scription drugs) and some services. 
But it also has on its books the “‘busi- 
ness tax’’—basically, 0.2% on the gross 
receipts of all businesses in the city. 
Until recently, this tax had never had 
anything but left-handed enforcement. 

Some businessmen weren't even 
aware of its existence. Many more ig- 
nored it. Sometimes the city would put 
on special drives, but, once the drive 
was over, receipts would slump right 
back to the old level. 

e Campaign—In the past three years, 


the city’s Division of Special Taxes has 


been putting on the heat to get busi- 
ness-tax collections up where they ought 
to be. The division has a three-prong 
campaign: 

Cross-checking. The division has al- 
ways tried to cross-check the sales-tax 
returns made by businesses, in an at- 
tempt to ferret out the business-tax 
evaders. But up until three years ago, 
bookkeeping on these two taxes was a 
handposting job; all cross-checking had 
to be done manually. In April, 1948, 
the division shifted to punch-card book- 
keeping. Now one type of tax is checked 
against the other as a matter of routine. 

Doctors, dentists. The division 
couldn’t cross-check on doctors and den- 
tists, since their income isn’t subject to 
sales tax. So, about two years ago, the 
division got a list of all doctors and 
dentists in the city. From that list, it 
checked off those who were filing re- 
turns. It sent letters to the rest, telling 
them of their tax liability. Since then, 
collections have risen sharply. 

Block by block. The most ambitious 
effort is a block-by-block survey of Man- 
hattan. The division got a directory of 
phone subscribers arranged geographi- 
cally. From this list, it picks out all 
cases that look like a business. It dis- 
cards those who are registered as collec- 
tors of the sales tax and sends letters 
to the remaining list. The letters ask 
whether a business is being conducted, 
and, if so, whether taxes are being paid. 


The division checks in every case where 
it gets no answer. 

The division has been working on 
this check for almost three years, figures 
it'll take another two or three to finish 
it. And as soon as it’s done, the division 
will start all over again. That way, it'll 
keep up with businesses that are liable 
for the taxes. 
¢ “Compensating Use Tax”—Another 
tax the division has been gunning for 
is the “compensating use tax,” which 
takes the place of the sales tax when 
the latter isn’t collectible. It’s 2% of 
the purchase price of (1) goods bought 
out of town by residents, and used in 
the city and (2) all transactions be- 
tween individuals where the seller isn’t 
authorized to collect the sales tax. 

Because of the expense, the division 

usually won’t get tough about collect- 
ing the use tax except in large single 
transactions, such as automobile pur- 
chases by a city resident out of the city 
or from another individual. In the 
1949-50 fiscal year, receipts came to 
over $14-million a year, on about 100,- 
000 transactions each year. 
e West of the Hudson, Too—New York 
isn’t alone in its crusade. But, accord- 
ing to a BUSINESS WEEK survey, efforts 
in most other cities are directed against 
a tax that New York doesn’t have—the 
personal-property tax. This is a tax that 
has always been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. It’s sup- 
posed to be a small percentage payment 
on the total value of all personal prop- 
erty that is owned by the taxpayer. Col- 
lections vary and seem to have no rela 
tion whatever to the taxpayer’s actual 
possessions. 

So here and there cities are trying to 
step up the number of returns and re- 
assess taxpayers’ personal property. 

In St. Louis, for instance, thousands 
of residents have either not paid the 
tax or paid on the value of autos only. 
Since 1949 the city assessor’s progress 
in revaluating property has upped the 
tax yield by $500,000 a vear. And he 
expects it to keep climbing. 

In Indianapolis (the county collects 
the taxes, but the situation is compa- 
rable), personal property assessment has 
been on the rule-of-thumb basis of a 
set amount per room. This year the 
assessor is insisting on complete listings. 
He expects to add between $4-million 
and $5-million to the tax base. 
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ARMY IN OVE RALLS 54,000 shopmen see 


to it that the Freight Cars and Locomotives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are in First-class Condition for Any Demand 


With industry geared for new production records, 
America’s railroads, which are the bone and sinew of 
transportation for both industry and defense, will face 


an all-time-high demand for freight cars. 


Preparing to meet this demand, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road early last year launched the biggest freight car 
We 


freight cars costing $114 million. More than 7,000 


program in its history. ordered 20,000 new 


have been delivered and put to work. All will be on 


the rails this year. These are in addition to more than 


January 1, 


] } 


5,000 new cars built in the Pennsylvania’s shops 


1948 


Pennsylvania Railroad shopmen also are rehabilit: 


ating 


34,000 freight cars. More than 20,000 have b 


een finished 
and returned to service. The others are coming along 


at a rate of 187 daily. 
For these new and rehabilitated cars, and for more than 
1,000 


which have been delivered, weare spending $522 million, 


new Diesel-electric locomotives, nearly a!l of 


financed without government help or subsi 


To be ready with plenty of equipment and every other 
needed facility for any transportation demand is our aim. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





It takes the FINEST SEAMLESS 


and lots of it... to serve the oil and 
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STEEL PIPE ... 
gas industry and you! 


J&L workmen load a shipment 
of seamless drill pipe, casing and 
tubing for the oil country. 


IDENTIFICATION BY COLOR 
Blue End (with yellow threcd pro- 
tector)-—Full-Hole “Blue Ribbon” I-J 
Drill Pipe with 6” O.D. Box. 

Red Coupling with Red Band—N80 
Casing. 

Blue End with Red Band—Iinternal 
Flush “Blve Ribbon” I-J Drill Pipe. 
(Caps with square holes are thread 
protectors that prevent damage in 
tr nsit to well site.) 


Color flograph by Art d’ Arazien, 
ketches by E. P. Couse. 


Ch } 

ances ace you never bought a length 

of this kind of pipe in your life, because 

it is special alloy-steel seamless pipe used 

\ by one of America’s indispensable pro- 

P . ducers of power...the oil and gas industry. 
Py fii: 

| 


of Vast quantities of steel pipe like that 

illustrated at the left play a vital role on 

the home front and on the fighting front. 
Fuel oil and lubricants that keep industry’s powerful ma- 
chines operating smoothly and efficiently; fuel for the trains 
and buses that carry you and for the trucks that bring you 
food and other supplies; natural gas and oil for your home; 
gasoline and oil for your car—all these are at your service 
night and day, year in and year out, be- 
cause of steel pipe. 


Much of the pipe that works these 
wonders for you bears the J&L name— 
patented Integral-Joint “Blue Ribbon” 
drill pipe; seamless steel casing, tubing 
and line pipe . . . a complete range of pipe 
needed to drill and case the well, bring 

the oil or gas to the surface and transport it to you. 


Made in modern mills under strict quality-control methods, 
J&L oil country drill pipe, casing and tubing are built to 
take terrific punishment . . . extreme pressures as great as 

10,000 Ib./sq. in. . . forces of 200 tons on 
pipe thread connections. . . . months of 
strain from twisting and drilling. 


Only the finest seamless steel pipe, es- 
pecially designed for the purpose, can 
meet these exacting demands. That’s why 
J&L steel pipe serves the oil and gas in- 

dustry so well and why it is an important influence upon your 
daily comfort, convenience and safety. 








JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorporaTION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 





Throughout 


the graphic arts industries, 


MICRO 


\ Precision Switches 


has proved a principle of good design” 





...for‘example, the Christensen 
Varnishing Machine, operating 
in highly explosive atmospheres 


Among the problems confronting the Christensen 
Machine Co., Racine, Wisconsin, in designing 
their Varnishing Machine for coating printed 
paper was the inclusion of the exactly right pre- 
cision switches to operate safely and dependably 
under highly explosive atmospheric conditions. 


MICROSWITCH furnished the answers promptly 
in the form of snap-action explosion-proof pre- 
cision switches—rugged, sensitive, accurate—en- 
gineered especially for difficult applications such 
as Christensen’s! At the pile-feeder end of the 
machine, one explosion-proof switch is used to 
maintain the feeding pile at precisely the proper 
level; it operates 400-600 times hourly, often 
around the clock. At the pile-delivery end, two 
more act as safety switches to stop the machine 
should the operator fail to stop the elevators at 
the proper moment. 
* * * 





Are you and your design people familiar with the 
help MICRO SWITCH can furnish in the design 
or improvement of your product. We make more 
than 4600 different snap-action precision switches, 
each with its own characteristics—if one of these 
won't do your job, we can design and build a spe- 
cial one that will! Consultation costs nothing; 
just write or call MICRO SWITCH, Freeport, 


Illinois... or any of our branch offices. 
a 
MICRO 


Explosion-Proof Switch Q 
controls position of the paper 
pile in the feeder of Christensen 
Varnishing Machine ART 17), a 
Sz te 


Cop 1951 Minoo Hono Rg a FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
was organized in 1945. Since then . 
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Net Worth 


1399-—(Millions of Dollars) 
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1947 


1948 


. .net worth has nearly doubled; 








Output per 





(Tons) 


1o—-Man-Day 
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1948 


Capital spending has been heavy... 


1949 1950 1946 


1947 


1948 1949 1950 


... and productivity is up, despite a 


1.5-hour cut in the working day. 


In Coal: It Pays to Be Big and Smart 


Coal, an industry of small businesses, 
can be rewarding for big business. ‘The 
stockholders of Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. placed a bet on that five 
years ago when they merged two inef- 
fective properties into one giant. lhe 
bet paid off this week. 

Size of the payoff became evident 
when President George 11. Love issued 
his annual report, along with a five-year 
progress summary. They showed that 
Pitt Consol, by far the industry’s larg 
est company, had traveled a long and 
profitable road since November, 1945, 
when the two original properties limped 
into their merger. The report and 
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summary showed major gains in five dif- 
ferent directions: 

Profit Sheet. There was little surprise 
when Pitt Consol’s earnings proved 
higher than in 1949; most companies 
could claim that. What really cheered 
stockholders was the five-year picture. 
Dividends had risen from $1.40 to $3, 
on shares that had sold in a steadily 
climbing range from $18 to $40. 

Mechanization and Cost Cutting. 
The company has built up a thoroughly 
modern production and _ preparation 
setup. Mechanization is now producing 
one-third more coal per man day—and 
the day has been shortened by one- 


fifth. Direct wages per ton mined are 
down, despite repeated and heavy wage 
increases. 

Underground mechanization, plus 
more demanding markets, have forced 
Pitt Consol into preparation plants at 
the pit head. A loading machine can’t 
discriminate between coal and slate; a 
customer can. So the compaiay his built 
three coal-washing and sizing plants, is 
completing a fourth, has authorized a 
fifth, and has purchased and modernized 
others. By spring its cleaning capacity 
will be doubled; by next year it will be 
able to serve every Pitt Consol mine. 

This modernization program has cost 
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If you saw an ad like this—wouldn’t 
it make you stop and think? Are 
you—or other key men in your 
company —still signing checks by 
hand—wasting executive ability on 
a task handled in thousands of firms 
by the Todd Protectograph Signer? 

A new time study survey, analyz- 
ing the financial loss due to hand 
signing of checks, shows that a 
$25,000 a year executive, signing 
2,000 checks a week, is wasting 
$5,000 a year. And he’s distributing 
104,000 “samples” of his signature 
for crooks and forgers to copy. 

Protect executive time, signa- 
tures, company funds—with a Todd 
Protectograph Signer that defies 
duplication by means of tamper- 
proof lock and non-resettable 
counter—and speeds up check issu- 
ance. Mail the coupon and we'll 
send you time study survey and full 
story of the Todd Signer. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN af PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Peet rrr --- 4 


THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. Bw, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please send us a copy of the survey “Cost 
of Signing Checks by Hand without, of 
course, any cost or obligation on our part. 


Firm 


Address 


a 


co 
oO 





$48.5-million, much more than the 
comparable expenditures of other com- 
panies. 

Better Coal Lands. The company’s 
acreage-shuffing program has added 
nearly half a billion tons to its reserves 
and made its holdings more valuable 
in competitive markets. 

Pitt Consol figures that reserves are 
valueless unless they can be mined and 
delivered profitably. After balancing 
Btu. value and seam thickness against 
proximity to markets, it picked up 225- 
million tons of strip coal in southeastern 
Ohio. The company’s aggressive devel- 
opment of ever-larger power shovels en- 
ables it to mine this coal cheaply despite 
a 90-ft. overburden. 

Pitt Consol has bought another 600- 
million tons in northern West Virginia. 
It figures there that location, seam 
thickness, and good roof conditions will 
yield coal at the lowest possible under- 
ground cost. 

Mechanization and mine quality have 
an interlocking effect. It takes high- 
grade, expensive labor to operate ex- 
pensive modern machinery. Then with 
labor and capital costs up, the operator 
is pressured into top efficiency. To get 
that, he needs the best coal lands and 
the most modern mines. That’s why 
Pitt Consol has spent $72-million on 
property. 

New Markets. While it has been 
building up its capacity to produce coal, 
Pitt Consol has been equally active in 
making sure that it will be able to 
sell the stuff. The research department 
has been busy trying to ferret out new 
markets. 

Some years ago, it worked with Stand- 
ard Oil on development of liquid fuels 
through coal gasification. It turned out 
that it could be done, but not eco- 
nomically. 

Low-temperature coal carbonization 
looks more promising now; Love is op- 
timistic about it. It could be a jackpot. 
You bake crushed coal at 800F to 
1,000F. This drives off the volatiles— 
tar acids, ammonium sulphate, light oils, 
crude naphthalene, benzene. The value 
of these products is rising. And you'd 
end up with a solid fuel that would be a 
natural for boiler plants—cheap, smoke- 
less, transportable by belt or pipeline. 

Old Markets. Pitt Consol has been 
putting up a brisk battle to hold or 
regain the old markets that have 
tended to slip away from using coal. 

Take the pricing system, which has 
always been demoralizing to the coal 
industry. Coal grades and producers 
vary so widely that there have often 
been as many prices as producers—some- 
times as many prices as consumers. That 
way, the in-and-outer—the small opera- 
tor with little investment at stake—has 
been able to get by. But it’s no way to 
run a $100-million property. Love in- 
sists that Pitt Consol should get the 


PRESIDENT George H. Love proves big- 
ness can pay off in coal. 


same price for the same coal from the 
same type of customer. 

Then there’s the question of compet- 
ing fuels. Ever since it was formed, Pitt 
Consol has been faced with the dis- 
tressing facts that householders were 
flocking to gas and oil, that the north- 
eastern railroads—traditionally coal’s best 
customers—were dieselizing. 

Love has pretty much written off the 
domestic space heating market in many 
urban areas, where oil and natural gas 
are taking over. But he complains bit- 
terly that a high-grade fuel like gas 
should not be employed for low-grade 
use under boilers. 
¢ Depletion—Love is trying to get help 
from the tax collector in his battle with 
both oil and natural gas. He wants 
equality in depletion allowances; at pres- 
ent gas and oil can cliarge off 27.5%; 
coal gets 5%. 

The railroads themselves are another 
target of Love’s arguments. He says, in 
effect, that a business that makes so 
much money from hauling coal should 
not cut its own revenues—and Pitt Con- 
sol’s—by so many car shortages. He 
also accuses the rails of recouping loss- 
leader deficits by freight-rating coal out 
of the market. It costs 33¢ to pipe gas 
equivalent to a ton of coal 100 mi. The 
rails charge Pitt Consol $2.74 a ton for 
the 110-mi. run from its Ohio mines 
to Cleveland. 

Pitt Consol wants the rails to take 
what it calls a more realistic attitude 
towards freight rates. To emphasize its 
point, it announced recently that it will 
build an experimental coal pipeline at 
its Ohio strip properties (BW—Feb.17 
’51,p25). ‘There are enough long-term 
utility coal markets within pipeline dis- 
tance of this to worry any freight agent. 
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An important aspect of steel manufacturing 
is that, in the great majority of cases, steel is 
“tailor-made”’ to meet a specification or to make 
a particular part. It is therefore necessary for the 
steelmaker to know as much about each heat of 
steel as can be efficiently obtained. The tests 
described below are the main tests run by the 
steel producer to check the quality of the steel 


BEND TEST 

Bend tests are employed to determine the ability 
of steel to withstand cracking during subsequent 
forming operations at the customer’s plant. 
Basically, the test consists of bending test pieces 
through certain specified arcs. (photos 1 and 2). The 
amount of bending a piece of steel will withstand 
depends on its chemical composition, its tensile 
strength, its thickness, and its grain structure. 


§ HARDNESS TEST 


Abrasion, indentation, wear, 
cutting and shearing... all 
these are related to the hard- 
ness factor of the steel. Hard- 
ness tests are most often made 
after the steel has been heat- 
treated or just before it is to 
be temper rolled. Hardness is 
measured by Rockwell or 
Brinell testing machines 
(photo 3) which indent the 
surface of the specimen with 
a predetermined load. The 
relationship of the load and depth of indentation 
is then translated into a hardness reading. 


CUPPING TEST 


Clues to a steel’s suitability for future drawing 
operations are uncovered by the cupping test. {n 
this test, a sample piece of steel is placed in a special 
machine in which a smooth metal ball is forced 
against the flat surface of the specimen thus draw- 
ing it into the form of a cup and continuing the 





against the specified requirements. Naturally 
these tests do not stand alone as the final quality 
determinants. The steelmaker uses many other 
tests and his metallurgical experience as well 
as his knowledge of the steel fabricating 
processes to assure the customer of the right 
steel for the job. 


distortion until the material is fractured (photos 
4 and 5). 


TENSION TEST 

In applications where the steel will be under stress, 
either static or dynamic, the 3 
steel mill quality control de- 

partment is interested in 
determining certain mechan- 

ical properties of the steel . . . 

tensile strength, yield point 

and the amount of elongation 

in a specimen of a certain 

length. Specimens of the vari- 

ous products are pulled 

asunder until fractured by 
hydraulic or mechanical 

testing machines which accu- 

rately measure the applied 

load (photos 6 and 7). 


CHEMICAL DETERMINATION 


The most widely used tests for quality control of 
steel at the mill, are the tests which determine 
chemical compositions of the raw materials and 
the finished products. It is 

estimated that Inland runs 

1,250,000 chemical determina- 

tions each year. In addition to 

the wet chemical tests, the 

spectrographic method (photo 

8) is widely employed for 

making quick, accurate deter- 

minations. 











HYDRAULIC RAMP 
SPEEDS LOADING 


Here is how 
Globe Ramp 
speeds truck 
traffic at 
your load- 
ing dock: 
co ae 
= One end of this 
Self - Leveling 
Ramp is hinged to 
loading dock. Oth- 

becks te dock. er end rises, lowers 
ae . to truck bed level 

5 UN by hydraulic pow- 

er cylinder. Easily 
installed. Simple 
to operate. Cuts 
loading, unloading 
costs up to 35%. 
Standard sizes, 
available, early 
delivery. 
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] fem up; truck 
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2 Ramp in place; truck 
loaded. 
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3 Ramp ogain, 
sone , oF next 


on os BOOK gives you full 
details on all Globe Industrial 
Lifts. WRITE for Bulletin B351 


GLOBE<:& 


HOIST COMPANY 


1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 





Both new and expanding 


industry can enjoy West Vir- 
ginia’s excelient labor supply, 
raw materials and marketing 
position anda host of other operat- 
ing advantages and at the same 
time have room — and opportunity | 
— to grow. - 

For full information about 
opportunities in West Virginia for 
your business: contact the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission, Room 84, State 
Ca leston 5, West 








THE PLANT that a hobby built: Foote Mineral Co., at Exton, Pa. 


It Pays a Company to Keep Looking 


Searching for new resources is a tradition at Foote Mineral 
Co. Now, after a slow start, its searches are paying off. 


If Prof. Albert Edward Foote hadn't 

been fascinated by rare ores and miner- 
als back in the 1870's, Foote Mineral 
Co. probably wouldn’t be a spectacular 
growth company today. Now, when 
strategic materials are at a premium, 
the professor’s curiosity is bringing dol- 
lar results. 
e Fair to Fair—It was in 1876 that Dr. 
Foote, professor at Iowa State College, 
took his hobby—mineral specimens—to 
the Philadelphia Centennial, walked 
off with the honors. He found a lot 
of other people there who were inter- 
ested in his exhibits. So he set up 
shop, and by 1889 was doing a full- 
time business supplying mineral speci- 
mens to thousands of people. 

In 1900 his son, Warren M. Foote, 

took his exhibit te another fair—this 
time the Paris Exposition. A German 
firm there discovered that one of the 
Foote pieces contained columbite, a 
tantalum ore. The company persuaded 
Foote to supply it with ore from the 
Black Hills of South Dakota for its 
work with tantalum lamps. So Warren 
Foote decided to market ore commer- 
cially. 
e The Record—Growth was slow at 
first. In 1930 Foote’s net sales were 
only $200,000. Now they are leaping. 
In 1950 they were $5.4-million; that 
was a 50% increase over 1949. Stock 
that was bringing $150 a share in Feb- 
ruary would now bring over $200, ex- 
cept for a four-for-one split, which, of 
course, makes current prices run at 
something over $50. 

This all from a little-known concern 
employing 276 in its sprawling plant 
on the wrong side of Philadelphia’s 
tracks. Early this year, the company 
celebrated its 75th anniversary. Presi- 


dent H. Conrad Meyer, who succeeded 
Warren Foote, decided to tell his em- 
ployees how it got that way. They had 
a real stake in knowing; about half of 
the Foote stock is employee-owned. 

The truth seems to be that the zest 
for poking into the earth’s secrets has 
infected Foote researchers from the 
start. Among their contributions are 
the development of rutile for welding 
rod coatings; of lithium to replace lead 
and nickel in electronics; zirconium for 
electronics and atomic energy; and, 
more recently, hafnium. 
¢ Lithium—Of all its projects, the de- 
velopment of lithium has paid off the 
most so far. This, the lightest of all cle- 
ments, is more common than either 
tin or lead. It is finding application in 
practically every branch of science and 
industry (BW —Sep.23,’50,p67). Foote 
is able to satisfy only 10% of demand. 

Lithium is well on its way to replac- 
ing lead in ceramics, says John D. Clark, 
Foote engineer. Some branches of ce- 
ramics use it for color; others use it be- 
cause it has low thermal expansion qual- 
ities. In 1941, Clark says, the ceramic 
industry needed 22,500 tons of lead. By 
1950, Foote’s lithium compounds had 
replaced over 10,000 tons of this. That 
represented a savings of several million 
dollars to ceramic firms. 
¢ Lepidolite—Lepidolite, lithium ore, 
is credited by Foote with bringing down 
the price of TV receivers: Manufac- 
turers have begun to replace leaded 
glass with a lithium glass for the 
tubes. The new ones are supposed to 
be both easier to form and lighter in 
weight. 

Lepidolite looks like a good bet to 
replace war-short nickel in other elec- 
tronic applications—certain transform- 
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There's nothing like it... 
in performance or in price! 


Burroughs 


The incomparable new 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched 
versatility is its control panel—the 
“mechanical brain” that controls any 
four separate accounting operations, 
The operator simply selects with the 
knob . . . the Sensimatic is readyl 
Panels are easily interchangeable, 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


“Nothing like it” covers a lot of territory, we know—but so does the 
Sensimatic. It’s the newest, fastest, most universally useful accounting 
machine ever built! And its modest price will surprise you! 

Every week, users tell us of new ways this sensational machine is speed- 
ing and simplifying their accounting work ... how its amazing versatil- 
ity saves time, money and effort as does no other business machine they 
have ever seen. Once you see the Sensimatic in action, you'll understand 
how it handles such an unlimited range of accounting work. You'll 
understand why it will handle your accounting work faster, easier, move 
economically than it’s ever been done before. 

Telephone your local Burroughs office for a demonstration today, 
or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





every 


se ov tigiert weston 


Plan for Satisfaction! 
Specify the dependable new 
G-E Water Cooler, its 


SATISFYING 


Water stream is solid and 
properly angled to provide 
a full, satisfying drink. No 
squirt, no splash, 


HANDSOME 


The all-new styling with its 
sleek lines, the cool-green 
wrinkle finish, the soft lustre 
of a stainless-steel or the 
gleaming white of a porce- 
lain top—blend ideally with 
odern surroundings. 


he sure-tread foot pedal 
fontrol permits drinking 
when hands are full. Easily 
Pperated by the daintiest 
foot, yet sturdy enough to 
withstand abuse. 


Average cost of operating is 
Jess than three cents a day. 





‘Water 
Coolers 





SANIFARY 


Top is scientifically designed 
to avoid splash—no corners 
or crevices to catch dirt. 
Sturdy, streamlined bubbler 
guard prevents lips from 
touching nozzle. 


DEPENDABLE 


The hermetically sealed re- 
frigerant system is produced 
with the engineering skill 
and design experience that 
come from more than 25 
years in refrigeration re- 
search and manufacture. 


COMPACT— 
EASILY INSTALLED 


A G-E Water Cooler takes 
less floor space than an 
ordinary office chair. May 
be readily located at spots 
most convenient for use. 





WATER AT WORK...CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Cool, convenient, 
sanitary drinking water 
makes your payroll 
dollar worth more by 
improving employee 
efficiency and morale... 
increases sales by 
building customer 
goodwill. 


ASK your local G-E dealer for advice on your water cooler 
requirements. Look for his name in the classified pages of 
your telephone book. 


SU RRR RRR RETR eee ee 
General Electric Company, Section BWW-5 
Air Conditioning Department, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Please send without obligation to me the fully illustrated book, 
“Water at Work: 


NAME 


COMPANY... 


ADDRESS 


BRR ARR RRR EEE EEE eee See 
You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 





ers, for instance. The ore was first 
uncovered by the barrage of German 
artillery shells on a practice range in 
Southwest Africa before World War 
I. Foote now takes the entire output 
there, and the vein is tremendous. 

During World War I], lithium chlor- 
ide and bromide salts went into res- 
pirators for high-altitude flying, to re- 
move dangerous gases and vapors. It 
was also used to remove carbon dioxide 
in submerged submarines. In_peace- 
time, the air-conditioning industry has 
taken it up. The bromides and chlor- 
ides are also used as electrolytes in bat- 
teries; a low-temperature dry cell has 
been developed for operations at —60 F. 
¢ Welding, Grease—Lithium fluoride is 
being used in the welding of aluminum 
and magnesium. 

Even the petroleum industry has 
taken up lithium. Foote says lithium 
greases, insoluble and operative in a 
wide range of temperatures, are far 
superior to sodium, calcium, and alu- 
minum greases. Foote has licensed 27 
major oil companies to produce a lith- 
ium multipurpose grease, instead of a 
variety of special types of lubricants. 

As catalysts and catalytic prepara- 
tions, lithium goes into various chemi- 
cal-refining processes—fabric coatings, 
cosmetics, waxes, paper coatings. It is 
proving itself as a stabilizer in plastics. 

Now, a new household bleach, of lith- 
ium chloride, is taking Foote for the 
first time into the consumer field. 

e Zirconium—Zirconium is another 
hard worker for Foote. It is widely used 
in radar and television, is highly cor- 
rosion-resistant. 

Zirconium has a relatively low tend- 
ency to capture neutrons; that makes 
it a natural for use in atomic furnaces. 
Foote, which is the only producer be- 
sides the government, is turning out 
considerable amounts for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Its corrosion re- 
sistance, strength and weight proper- 
ties have solved a metallurgy problem 
in the construction of jet engines. As 
a metal powder, it is going into special 
vacuum equipment. 

e Hafnium—Rare hafnium is another 
Foote product—though Foote ‘won't 
talk about it because of its military 
value. Engineers knew that conversion 
of crude metal to a gaseous compound, 
followed by decomposition through con- 
tact with an incandescent surface, was 
the most efficient method of producing 
pure zirconium and titanium. Why not, 
Foote’s researchers reasoned, change 
the equation and processing to get 
hafnium? They did it, and they now 
have a Ligger stockpile than the govern- 
ment does. 

Early this year Foote bought from 
Solvay Corp. a 753-acre tract at King’s 
Mountain, N. C. This area has a 
lot of other things besides lithium—feld- 
spar, tin, tungsten. 
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Paul Cohen, Supt. of Warehousing & 
Transportation, Miller's Super Markets 


“IN OUR OPERATION, every 
step taken to trim distribution 
costs enables us to pass extra 
savings on to our shoppers. 


“We've doubled the volume and 
speed of our deliveries and 
trimmed our operating costs in 
half by ‘trailerizing’ our truck 
fleet,” reports Paul Cohen, Supt. 
of Warehousing & Transporta- 
tion, Miller’s Super Markets, 
Denver. 


“Our Fruehauf Aerovans were 
placed in service in 1946. Other 
than regular maintenance, peri- 
odic painting and negligible re- 
pairs, not a penny has been 
spent on these units in 5 years 
of steady 6-day-a-week oper- 
ation. 


“Our refrigerated Aerovans hold 
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their temperatures — protecting 
the appetizing goodness of our 
daily-fresh edibles. 


“Not only do we consider our 
Fruehauf Trailers essential. to 
our operation, but we feel this 
fleet of handsome ‘rolling bill- 
boards’ is a major advertising 
asset.” 


The food field is just one of over 
100 different industries — busi- 
nesses large and small—finding 
in Fruehauf Trailers the way to 
faster, lower-cost distribution. It 
will pay you to investigate their 
application to your business, 


Write today for Fruehauf’s free 
“Transportation Cost Analysis.” 
The Fruehauf Trailer Co., 10941 
Harper Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


FRUEHAUF Fraifers 
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Miller's Super Markets, largest independent 
chain in the Rocky Mountain Empire, cut costs 
of moving merchandise between warehouse 
and stores with 15 Fruehaufs. Trailer deliv- 
eries average 20,000 to 60,000 Ibs. per store. 


AS MUCH. ee 


” far HALF THE COST... 


FOODS GET BETTER RIDE!—Exclusive Gravity-Tan- 
dem Suspension gives loads a level, cushioned 
ride. Self-steering action saves tires and fuel . . . 
cuts product damage. Users get up to 4 times 
normal tire service! 


FOODS GET BETTER PROTECTIONI—Exclusive in- 
tegral-frame construction gives greater strength 
with less weight . . . for bigger load capacity. 
Trailer is engineered throughout for long life 
with low upkeep. 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


YOUR FOOD —and almost all your daily living necessities — are 
brought to you all or part way by Trucks and Trailers. They make 


up Motor Transport — our nation’s largest transportation system 
employing 1 out of every 7 American people. 








READERS REPORT 


How BELLOWS” 


“‘Controlled-Air-Power”’ 
can help you get... We Want Cobean 


MORE PRODUCTION NOW \ Sirs: 


I have just read the article on con- 
. trols [BW —Feb.17’51,p113;Feb.24'51, 
77). 

I want to compliment you on this 
fine article and especially on the very 
fine and humorous illustrations. They 
are the best that I’ve seen in a long 
while and vividly put across the infor- 
mation more effectively than several 
thousand words of tedious reading mat- 
ter. Use Cobean more often—he’s 
good. 





Cart HEINLE, JR. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Bridging the Gap 
Sirs: 

I congratulate you on the public 
service that will be rendered by your 
proposed series of articles exploring the 
You can use relatively statistical measures appearing in your 

valued journal. Statisticians have long 
felt baffled by the general lack of under- 
yy standing of their figures. Your series 
should be very helpful in bridging the 
gap between the producers and users 


ee, of statistical information. 
° Sruart A. RIcE 
in PRECISION OPERATIONS ASSISTANT DIRECTOR IN CHARGE OF : 


STATISTICAL STANDARDS, 
: : : : : EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Don’t let your production schedules or clamping unit, becomes a fast auto- BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
be held down by a shortage of skilled matic machine. All the operator has to “ ee: go 
machine tool operators. Many machine do is insert the part. “Controlled-Air- Say Pe: E- 
— operations can be performed just Power” does the rest. Even the most 
as fast (usually faster) and just as inexperienced operator can 
; ; f produce at 
accurately with relatively unskilled a high rate, hour after hour, without Lost and Found 
help, when the machines are equipped noticeable fatigue, and with minimum Sirs: 
— gu air-powered work and rejects. We note that in the Mar. 10 issue 
tool feeds. e ‘ : ee ee 
: The use of these unique “packaged” you have omitted the Cost of-Living 
Take drill presses, for example. A drill pneumatic devices is not limited, how- Index under Prices in the Figures of the 
Week section. Since this index is used 
“Controlled-Air-Power” work feeder better wiih “Controlled-Air-Power.” 
There are special Bellows air-powered oversight and your publication of it will 
ew bulletio ie ‘ells others that feed parts to tools with 
ys bY 
el ’ f . - and hold parts in position while work iy ees 
is being done, then release and eject Figures of the Week page. The figure 
is important, but too many readers were 
repetitive manual motion Bellows con- ; : -s 
trolled-air-powered. continue to publish the Cost-of-Living 
Index with its various components in 
able—generally in the third or last 
AKRON 9 . : 
ed: issue of the month. 
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press equipped with a Bellows “Con- ever, to drill presses. Almost any : 
trolled-Air-Power” Feed to feed the repetitive work or tool feeding mo- a great deal in labor agreements, many 
of which are coming up now in the 
devices that feed tools with a “touch” be continued. 
ls Yor that even the most skilled operator Laurence McKINNEY 
a copy of Our oduction 1 “a A 
fer, Better pow Precision accuracy and in compl : 
=. oa y sad ¢ BUSINESS WEEK has stopped publish- 
them. 
: ; : 4 onfused by tl sence of a single 
For maximum production with either confused by the presence of a single 
monthly series on a page devoted to 
your 
our comprehensive monthly table. This 
table, which also gives comparisons 


cutting tool, and a standard Bellows tion can be done faster, safer and 
building industry, we trust this was an 
finds difficult to match. There are ALBANY, N. ¥ 
to use air ams 
how and where % wings, diasr operator safety. Still others that clamp . : 
ing the Cost-of-Living Index on_ its 
skilled or unskilled help make every 
7 .up-to<late weekly figures. We will 
a 
The i3t-sblen ae Co with previous periods, usually appears 
ee en : just as soon as new figures become avail- 
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FOR NEW LOCOMOTIVES 
AN EVER-BETTER 


Improvements on the Norfolk and 
Western Railway never stop. For new 
locomotives and freight cars alone, the 
most recent and current program includes: 

e 19 more powerful, modern, heavy-duty 

coal-burning freight and streamlined 
passenger locomotives, the 13th of which 
has been completed in the railway’s 
own shops... 

15 modern coal-burning steam switch 
engines... the first is now under con- 
struction in the railway's own shops. 
and 7,000 new freight cars, including 
6,000 70-ton hopper coal cars and 1,000 
50-ton box cars... 

An investment of approximately 
$44,000,000. 

Since World War II, the Norfolk and 
Western has spent and authorized approxi- 
mately $157,000,000 for improvements 


dd 


- - NEW CARS... FOR 


RAILROAD PLANT! 


all over the railroad . . . new equipment, 
heavier rails and smoother road _ beds, 
modern signals, track relocations, a great 
new merchandise freight pier at the Port 
of Norfolk, modernized stations, expanded 
yards, new and more efficient engine 
terminal facilities, new tools, and scores of 
other additions and betterments. 


-- + FOR AN EVEN BETTER SERVICE TO 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN CUSTOMERS! 


-++FOR AN EVER-STRONGER 
NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


This continuous program of improving 
the railroad’s transportation plant is one 
of the many compelling reasons why ship- 
pers amd receivers of freight depend upon 
Norfolk and Western Precision Transporta- 
tion. WHEN YOU SAY “N & W"'— 
YOU'RE RIGHT! 








FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
it pays to RRL RS: ibe 


f te of Kilowatt Hours 
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do business in 
New York State 








Prime contractors readily find 
subcontractors in New York 
State. A new “Inventory of 
Defense Manufacturing Facil- 
ities”’ lists the type, number 
and capacity of productive 
equipment possessed by New 
York plants. Surveys have re- 
cently been completed for the 
metal-working, wood, textile, 
plastics and paper industries. 
This inventory enables us to 
speed lists of qualified subcon- 
tractors to prime contractors. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor you 
need, write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 137, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 











Electric Power Output 
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ONLY THREE TIMES since 1930 has power production broken its growth stride. 


Why Count Kilowatts? 


In this fourth of a series Business Week looks behind one 
more statistic that goes to make up Figures of the Week. Electric out- 


CHRYSLER Aiclemp 


Air Conditioning invites 
shoppers to stay longer 





put is one where supply by definition equals consumption. 


Until someone invents a way to stock- 
pile electric power, measuring it will be 
a relatively simple matter. There are no 
inventories, no products in transit to 
locate and count. Whatever is pro- 
duced, except for line losses, is used— 
instantly. Supply equals demand; if it 
doesn’t someone is in trouble. 

Edison Electric Institute, which sup- 
plies the figure BUSINESS WEEK uses in 
Figures of the Week, does all the figure- 
gathering itself. BW publishes the EEI 
estimate untouched. 
¢ On Saturday Night—There’s no trick 
to putting together a weekly set of 
electric power figures. Every Saturday 
midnight about 90% of all the produc- 
ers of power for public consumption 
look at their meters and wire or air- 


principal adjustment is the estimate of 
production of those very small produc- 
ers who don’t report to the institute. 
EEI says its calculations come within 
Jo of the exact total. 

¢ What It Is—The final figure—the F'ig- 
ure of the Week—is actually “net energy 
for distribution” as contrasted with 
“total generation” or “‘sales to ultimate 
consumers.” 

In order to get net energy from total 
generation, any additional power im- 
ported across international boundaries 
must be added, and any power used by 
producer and distributor companies on 
their own must be subtracted. If Con- 
solidated Edison lights its own lights 
with the power it makes, that power will 
appear in the total generation column, 


Onypler Atemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


n Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Utd., Toronto 


mail their week’s output to EEI. The — but it won't be available for distribu- 
institute then makes some adjustments, _ tion. 

comes up with a final figure, and sends Energy available for distribution, 
it out to BW, among others. The however, isn’t exactly the same as sales 
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to consumers. Line losses and other, 
sometimes unaccountable, factors make 
the two differ. For various reasons the 
total amount of power put in the pipe 
at the production end doesn’t get to 
the consumer; some of it leaks out along 
the line. That’s not the way an elec- 
tric power man would put it, but it’s 
roughly what happens. 

° Unit of Measure—The unit that’s 
used to measure power output is the 
kilowatt-hour. A kilowatt is equal to 
1,000 watts. A watt (named after the 
steam-engine inventor, James Watt) is 
the standard unit of power in the 
metric system. It measures the same 
thing as the horsepower. In fact 746 
watts or .746 kw. equals one horse- 
power. 

The capacity of a generator in kilo- 
watts tells how fast it can put out 
electricity. The total energy produced 
over a period of time 4s measured in 
kilowatt-hours. A 25,000-kw. generator 
operated at full output for two hours 
will produce 50,000 kwh. 

For most purposes you can simply 
consider the kilowatt-hour figure as fhe 
amount of electric power produced or 
distributed. 
¢ No Breakdown—But even though you 
know how much electric power was 
produced during a given week, you still 
don’t know the whole story, and what 
it means. The weekly figure supplied 
by Edison Electric Institute doesn’t 
break down power distribution among 
classes of users. Thus a look at output 
figures as they appear in Figures of the 
Weck will tell how well the power and 
light companies are doing. It will also 
give a pretty good idea of the amount 
of general activity, both industrial and 
commercial, of the economy. But it 
won't tell how much each of the three 
major users—industrial, commercial, or 
residential—is doing in terms of power 
consumption. 
¢ Poor Index—There’s good reason why 
total power production isn’t much good 
as a short-run index to industrial out- 
put—even though industrial users take 
about half of all power produced. Total 
power demand is governed by a lot of 
noneconomic, almost unreasonable fac- 
tors. 

The week of highest output, for 
instance, is almost always the week be- 
fore Christmas each year. Industrial 
production is generally going at a high 
rate. But the real reasons for the 
high consumption are Christmas light- 
ing, plus less daylight. 
¢ Other Examples—The year 1949 was 
another case where the output figure 
proved a poor industrial index. Powet 
output for almost every week in 1949 
exceeded 1948, which in most respects 
was a much better year for industry. 

The first week of February this year 
was the highest week in the power in- 
dustry’s history. Output was 7,099,385,- 
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Constant stop-start operation 
in industrial trucks means costly 
Constant operation. Clutch, tires, engine, 


"STOPS AND STARTS M/ power transmission parts — and 


even the driver — are too quickly 
l4leld4 ouf ordinary worn out. Replacement costs 


mount, trucks lose time on the 


gas trucks job. There's one way to lick this 
problem — it’s Fluid Drive! 


OTM 


FLUID DRIVE to 


solve Stop-and-Start 
problem 


See how YALE Fluid 

Drive can save you money 

on all materials handling 

jobs. You get smooth 

stops, smooth starts, 

steady floating power at 

any speed .. . under a full 

load ...on the level... 

: ; on steep ramps. The clutch 
lasts 3 to 6 times longer. 
And only the new YALE You can operate easily in 


close quarters — increase 


can smooth out your storage space, reduce 
materials handling load breakage. 

with these other 
exclusive features 


Heavy duty hypoid gearing! 
65HP all-weather engine! 
Shockless steering! Automo- 
tive hydraulic brakes! Cold 
drawn precision aligned up- 
rights! These parts—every vital 
part, in fact — have been se- 
lected, tested and proved for 
their ability to give you more 
work for your money. Let us 
show you exactly how much 
more! Write for all facts today. 
Capacities up to 10,000 pounds 


fe @ OO SS SSS SSeS eS ew ee wat 
i i 7 oe ge) a) | EMANUFACTURING COMPANY 
] Dept. 143, Roosevelt Boulevard & Haldeman Ave., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


] 1 am interested in cutting my materials handling costs. 
MATERIALS } 0 Please have your local representative call on me 
HANDLING '] (0 Please send me FREE detailed literature. 


DIVISION =} Nem 
Compan 
Philadelphia 15,Pa. ! 
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YALE ie the registered trademark of The 1 City. State. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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DOES a process in your plant need a delicate 
chill? York mechanical refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment is serving electronic, 
atomic, chemical and aircraft plants and other 
expanding defense industries all over the U. S. 
Bring your problems to York, where the 


Science came of age. 


These television picture 
tubes have just come from 
having their faces painted. 











The solution that’s used 

i and the way it is handled 

, would have made Rembrandt waggle his 
wig in wonderment. 

Special chemicals called phosphors are 

} suspended. in distilled water to make the 

§ solution. This is “settled off” on the inside 

of the picture tube and water is removed, 

leaving the surface to form the screen for 

the pictures you see on your television set. 


Such a solution can’t be hot, so it is 
York’s job to cool the distilled water and 


No hot paint for a p 


hold it at a precise relationship with the 
room temperature in order to maintain 
the best type of screen. This is the type of 
exacting job at which York excels. 


York knows and does 


York has made refrigeration equipment 
since 1885 and knows the answers to in- 
tricate cooling problems, forwards and 
backwards. What's more, York does the 
whole job, from meticulous engineering 
to painstaking installation. Then York 
service takes over and keeps everything 
in apple-pie operating order. 


Hand in hand with its acknowledged 
leadership in mechanical refrigeration 


The big advances come from 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


YORK 


icture tube 


goes York’s equally great reputation in air 
conditioning, too. . . in assignments from 
a bowling alley around the corner to the 
Navy turbo-jet laboratory at Trenton and 
the world’s largest refrigeration compres- 
sor installation such as at Eglin Field. The 
greater the challenge, the greater your 
need for York. 


Whenever your plans include mechan- 
ical refrigeration or air conditioning, your 
nearby York Representative (listed in your 
classified telephone directory) can see that 
you get complete York service. 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


Certified Maintenance... 
TODAY particularly, it’s long-headed 
planning to insure peak performance 
of all your York equipment with an 
exclusive Certified Maintenance Con- 
tract, offered all York clients. 

We inspect, test, report to you in 
writing regularly—catch minor correc- 
tions while still minor—all for a nom- 
inal service fee known in advance... 





‘Please turn on the cool dear’ 


»» My That's a wifely request that a 
< © husband can fulfill in hot 
i = weather just as easily as he turns 
2 & on the eat in winter. 


% Ww Just the flick of a switch starts 

a gentle flow of cool, clean, 

humidity-right air flowing through the house, 

transforming it into a delightful oasis in the 
steaming heat of summer. 


It’s done with a wonderful, new Residential 
Air Conditioner, designed and developed by 
York. Although it was created especially for 
homes with forced-warm-air furnaces, it can 
be adapted to any house—old or new. 


See how naturally and easily it can be 
matched up with a warm-air-furnace installa- 
tion. (Picture at right.) And best of all, it’s 
fool-proof! The completely hermetically sealed 
cooling unit is as simple to operate as the most 
modern electric refrigerator. It is quiet and 
trouble-free. 


Amazingly low in cost 


This remarkable York unit can be installed in 
most five-room houses (heated with forced 
warm air) for less than $1000 ... truly an 
amazing low cost for such great comfort and 
push-button simplicity. 

This sensational York development is only 
one of a whole line of modern York marvels. 
There’s the famous Yorkaire Store Conditioner, 
for one. York Room Air Conditioners and 
FlakIce Machines, for others. And the almost 
unbelievable York Automatic Ice Maker that 
makes the ice cube with the hole everyone's 
talking about. 


For more facts and startling figures on these 
York products and how they pay their way in 
comfort and profit, just contact your local York 
Representative. He’s listed in your classified 
telephone directory. 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 























Forced-warm-air furnace (left), and York Residential Air Condi- 
tioner (right), make perfect comfort team for summer and winter. 
York unit makes use of heating ducts, is quiet and trouble-free. 


yout -onehe: apy Sees tes Headquarters for mechanical cooling 


You save time, manpower—avoid 
costly breakdowns growing from less- 
er troubles—pin down responsibility— 
control maintenance costs completely. 

The larger your installation, the 
greater the value to you of Certified 


ORK 


Nsivenance Serves bynecorro"” Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


that built the equipment. See your 
York representative for full details. 





New 5,110 h.p. electric locomotives are used over the Rocky and Bitter Root Mountains. 


That's The Milwaukee. Modernized 
and rehabilitated in its physical 
plant... rejuvenated in its person- 
nel... all out to meet and beat every 
form of competition. For proof of 
progress look at these capital ex- 
ipenditures made in the last five years! 


le 40 million dollars spent and more 
to come for laying heavier rail, for 
improving yards, terminals, road- 
‘way structures, signalling and com- 
munication Systems. 





» 40 million for greatly augmenting 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


UP AND COMING! 


our fleets of electric and diesel loco- 
motives. These more efficient types 
of power are now performing 70% 
of our freight service, 85% of our 
passenger service and 70% of our 
yard service. 


® 54 million for 15,661 new freight 
cars, and 17 million for 253 new 
passenger train cars. 


Find out what all this means in 
terms of better shipping for you. 
Milwaukee Road agents are in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the U.S.A. 








Miles of line 


a TWN 
10,671 { | Sateway 
Number of stations = 


1,904 ur ani city 
Locomotives 1,188 
Freight train cars 58,384 
Passenger train cars 1,109 
| Employes 34,373 
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000 kwh. It even beat last Christmas 
by about 66-million kwh. But the peak 
didn’t have much to do with industrial 
production, commercial volume, or even 
home lighting. It was caused by a na- 
tionwide cold wave. 

A cold wave in the North wouldn’t 
have done much to power demands. It 
would simply have meant more coal, 
oil, or gas was burned. But when it hit 
the entire country, it chilled areas where 
few buildings have central heating. That 
meant a lot of electric space heaters 
were turned on from Kentucky to Key 
West. Producing heat takes more juice 
than turning wheels or lighting rooms. 
So the week’s output figure hit the sky 
without any extra help from industrial 
customers. But the total figure for the 
week didn’t show where the boost came 
from. 
¢ Long-Term Is Better—A long-term 
view of the figure yields more informa- 
tion. Since 1920, power output has 
fallen off four times: in 1921, from 
1930 to 1932, in 1938, and in 1945. 
These were all periods when industrial 
production fell off so industry’s dent 
does figure to some extent in the totals. 
But in no case was electric power out- 
put off by anywhere near the same per- 
centage as production in general. Peo- 
ple still lighted their homes even when 
plants were shut tight, and plenty of 
stores stayed open. 
¢ Output Grows—The power and light 
industry has been growing by giant steps 
almost since the day of its birth back 
in 1882 when Edison opened the first 
central station in downtown New York. 

During the past 20 years, output of 
the industry has more than trebled as 
an average of the Figure of the Week 
(chart, page 88) shows. And in the 
decade before that, output more than 
doubled. 

But the figures don’t tell why. They 
don’t show the great advantages of elec- 
tric power—transferability, flexibility, 
low cost, control. They do hint at 
its major disadvantage—the fact that it 
can’t be stored. The lack of difference 
between production and consumption 
figures—except line losses—indicates that 
it has to be used as fast as it is pro- 
duced. 
¢ From Other Sources—If you go to 
figures other than BusINEss WEEK’s Fig- 
ure of the Week, you can find out a lot 
more about the electric industry’s char- 
acteristics. Comparing cost figures over 
the years shows one of the major eco- 
nomic truisms of the industry—that 
the more power that’s produced, the 
cheaper it is to produce. 

If you examine figures covering peak 
loads, load factors, and generating ca- 
pacity, you can spot another major 
fact about the industry—that hour-by- 
hour demand is in no way uniform. 
Just the same, power producers have to 
be equipped to supply the peak de- 
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One of three General Electric cap equip 
Los Angeles Fiber Milk Container P 


By late 1950, American Can had expanded its fiber 
milk container capacity at Los Angeles to the point 
that some of the plant’s wiring and its main trans- 
formers were approaching an overload condition. To 
remedy this, three G-E capacitor equipments were 
installed in the basement, each bank containing eight 
3-phase, 460-volt Pyranol* capacitors. 

This is what happened: Power factor was raised from 
68% to better than 90%. Line current was cut by 270 
amperes. Because of a kva-demand clause in the power 
centract, an outright saving of $125 a month in power 
costs was realized. The capacitors will have paid for 
themselves in about 26 months! 


*Reg. Trademark of General Electric Co. 


ot, 


* 


lant 


it ts recently installed at 


THESE ARE THE FACTS. Capacitors relieve feeders and 
transformers of overload, allow for expansion of load 
and improve voltage conditions. Also, if your power 
factor is below 85% and if there is a power factor or 
demand clause in your power con- 
tract, chances are you can make 
similar worthwhile savings. 

Read what capacitors have done 
for others. Write for a copy of 
GEA-5167, “‘A Way to Cut Power 
Cost."” Address Apparatus Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


This New Book Can Help You 
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“Capacitors for Industry” is a new, com- 
plete book on the application of capaci- 
tors in industrial installations. Full of up- 
to-date information, it is the work of 
four General Electric application and de- 


sign engineers. “Capacitors for Industry” is 
the newest member of the General Elec- 
tric-Wiley book series. Copies may be 
purchased from John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Absolutely liquid-tight— 
no chance for 
leakage in or out.” 


STAINLESS STEEL 
ES 


“Made of stainless steel! 
That means long life and 
utmost resistance to corrosion— 
very attractive appearance.” 


“Look inside—no 
chime crevice! There's 
no place for foreign 

matter to lodge.” 


“Head is completely removable, 
Choice of two closures—quick-acting 
Toggle-tite or single bolt type.” 


“And look at the speciclly pressed 
out Hackney welded chime 
Construction. That’s what insures 

a smooth bottom... so easy 


T oO to clean and keep clean.” 
“They're exceptionall 

SHIPPERS... (home (2 

these features mean years 

of low-cost service! 


3 





No wonder shippers say Hackney Stainless Steel Drums can’t be 
excelled for shipping many chemicals and foods! They like them, too, 
because they’re returnable containers—will give them these low-cost 
advantages year after year. 


there are many more Hackney cost-reducing prod- 
ucts. Look to Pressed Steel Tank Company also for 
cylinders, barrels, kegs, air receivers, special shapes 
and shells—all with cost-reducing advantages. 
Whatever you manufacture, chances are there is a 
Hackney product that can benefit you. Remember, 
Pressed Steel Tank Company has had almost 50 years’ 
experience in working with all types of metals and 
have secured a thorough knowledge of the properties 
of gases, liquids and solids. Write for full details. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th S!., Milwaukee 14 

1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Henna Bidg., Cleveland 15 

936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 

555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
94 
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mand, lasting for only a few minutes of 
the day, even though it means excess 
capacity a good share of the time. 

But if you look at reserve capacity— 
that in excess of peak load—you can 
see that this situation is changing, too. 
Power and light companies have been, 
and still are, offering special rate con- 
cessions to users who will buy most or 
all of their power during off-peak hours, 
thus helping to fill in the traditional 
troughs between the peaks. 

Besides, demand in general has been 
rising during the past six years at a 
greater rate than capacity. So a lot of 
the reserve has been taken up by new 
customers. Present reserves are now 
down somewhere near 10%. 
e¢ Not So Dangerous—Years ago that 
would have been considered dangerously 
low. As a matter of fact, even now 
power producers are shying from any 
big sales campaigns to get new custom- 
ers. But they aren’t so worried as they 
would have been 15 years ago. 

That’s because of the vast network 
of interconnecting transmission lines, 
which can get power from surplus ca- 
pacity areas to needy areas automatically 
and immediately. One chain runs from 
the Great Lakes down to the Gulf and 
is crossed by a link connecting western 
Texas installations with Florida. Be- 
sides this, there are a number of re- 
gional connections—in New England, 
between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and elsewhere. In addition to helping 
out in emergencies, some of the smaller 
systems cooperate on a day-to-day basis. 

If one of two connected power 
companies has its peak in the morning 
and the other gets its big load in the 
afternoon, they can support each other 
every day. Neither needs to carry 
anywhere near as much reserve gener- 
ating equipment as it might if they 
weren't linked. 

e Many Figures—Since the power in- 
dustry serves the public and is govetn- 
ment regulated, it makes available all 
kinds of figures on its operations, from 
average bill per customer to coal costs 
per kilowatt-hour. Edison Electric In- 
stitute, which is the trade association 
of the private power and light com- 
panies, supplies a good share of the sta- 
tistics on all companies—both private 
and public—who contribute to the pub- 
lic supply. 

In addition, various branches of the 
government issue statistics. Federal 
Power Commission keeps them for 
everything in its domain. Rural Electri- 
fication Administration covers farm 
power use and production facilities. 
TVA’ puts out others. 

But even though it is as sensitive 
to a cloudy week in Chicago, or a cold 
snap in Chattanooga, as it is to indus- 
trial production, the Figure of the 
Week is a good takeoff point for power 
statistics. 
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FIRST AID fo efficient production 


kiln dried material. They will not shrink, check, twist or 


Whren you approve plans for your industrial plant 
layout, you determine at once its efficiency through the 
years. And when your plans call for clear span glued 
laminated roof trusses of Timber Structures, Inc., you 
give the first and most important aid to truly functional 
operation and maximum production. Also you clear the 
way for possible changes in techniques, products or 
occupancies. 

Your production lines can be arranged for greatest 
efficiency—you won't have to co: apromise with obstruct- 
ing posts. Personnel will have the right kind of working 
room and plenty of it. Materials handling equipment will 
maneuver easily. You will have a flexible investment, not 


a frozen pattern. 


You also assure permanent, economical construction 
and minimum maintenance, for these trusses are made of 


warp. Of all structural materials, they are among the 
most highly resistant to destruction by fire. Your insur- 
ance rates will be moderate. 

Available in spans up to 250 feet or more for arched, 
flat or irregular roof contours, Timber Structures trusses 
are readily obtained in all sections of the country. For 
further information, consult your architect or the nearest 
Timber Structures office. Or write for illustrated booklet, 
“Permanent, Functional Industrial Buildings”. 


Timnan Sumesesen Wen 


P. O. BOX 3782-E, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Kansas City, Missouri; Dallas, 
Texas; Eugene, Oregon; Seattle and Spokane, Washington 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA «+ Ookland, California 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. «+ Peterborough, Ontario 


Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 

















SAFETY PIN OF CIVILIZATION... 


Our industrial progress has paralleled man’s ability to find new and better ways of fastening 
metals. Riveting is just one example. And we have come a long way since the days when crude 
bolts were plucked from the forge and hammered up tight. 

Today, for example, cold driving produces a solid joint with savings of 25% in riveting costs . 
and explosive rivets for blind or hard-to-reach fastening jobs have solved many 

tough problems in aircraft and industrial construction. 


FOR THE FUTURE... 


Now, the aircraft industry looks forward to riveting with titanium, the newest wonder metal . . . 
stronger than aluminum, lighter than stainless steel, titanium may soon provide rivets that will 
hold a jet plane together at speeds which cause other metals to heat up and buckle in flight . . . 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Designers, metallurgists, engineers, architects, structural specialists, physicists, chemists . . . 
these and dozens of other professional groups devote their best brains to perfecting 
civilization’s safety pin... 

Pooling brains and ingenuity is a work method uniquely American. Here, every art, every 
science, every human skill has the incentive and the opportunity to add its bit of invention or 
insight to the greater whole. 

America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, is the unique contribution of the American business 
press ... a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas 

of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, sell better. 
And it is reassuring—in the light of today’s production requirements and problems—to 

know that: 

No country in the world has a business press that can compare in size, character, or ability to 


serve, with that of America. . . 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting, 
reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas . . . on making sure that 
specialized information reaches interested people quickly and regularly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications for the sole 
purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for your 
communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO.., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NCW YORK 18, N. Y. 
' Me GRAW-HILL 
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What makes the Big Eye’ see ? 


Trere is a thin coating of aluminum on 
the 200-inch mirror which is part of the 
world’s largest telescope at Palomar Moun- 
tain. This aluminum surface enables the 
“big eye” to reflect the light from heavenly 
bodies billions of miles away. 

Aluminum’s exceptional ability to reflect 
light —and heat as well—is another reason 
why you find it in products you see every 
day. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other metal possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages. 


Aluminum offers you lightness, strength, 
economy, freedom from rust, permanent 
beauty. 

As a major supplier to the manufactur- 
ers of the products shown at the right, and 
thousands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has 
built an unsurpassed reputation for quality 
and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 63 sales offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Reflectivity means more sales ap- 
peal! Packages and labels of Kaiser 
Aluminum Foil reflect light, catch 
customers’ eyes. And aluminum 
keeps air out, moisture in. . . pro- 
tects freshness. 


Reflectivity means more profits for 
farmers! Because Kaiser Alumi- 
num Roofing reflects sun’s heat, 
it keeps interiors much cooler in 
summer. Thus cows and chickens 
produce more, stored crops stay 
fresher, more valuable. 


t “nF 
Reflectivity means more comfort! 
Home insulation of aluminum foil 
reflects heat into rooms during 
winter, keeps it out during sum- 
mer. It’s low in cost, simple to in- 
stall, adds no bulk to walls! 


Reflectivity means more heat! 
Modern heaters employ aluminum 
reflectors to send heat into the 
room. Get more for your money — 
buy heaters, roofing, insulation, 
made with reflective aluminum. 


Reflectivity means better light for 
streets and highways! Aluminum 
reflectors on modern street lighting 
increase brilliance as much as 20 
per cent. Look for aluminum reflec- 
tors when you buy light fixtures! 





MARKETING 


TLL BET YOU MADE 
A MIGHTY GOOP PROFIT 
ON THOSE OTHER 
TO KEEP YOUR 


ITEMS I SOLD HER. 
JOB, KEEP PUSHING 
THOSE PHONY BARGAINS. 


OF COURSE. 
AND IF YOU WANT 


PRICE CUTTERS are cast in a sinister light in fair trade propaganda as . . . 


Fair Trade Fights for Life 


Supreme Court may make or break fair trade when it rules 
on validity of “nonsigner” clauses. Other court cases and threats to 
repeal state laws have fair traders up in arms. 


More legal trouble is boiling up 
under fair trade than at any time during 
the past 10 years. 
¢ Surprise—This is contrary to what 
you would expect. In periods of grow- 
ing shortages and high prices, fair trade 
pretty much becomes a forgotten issue, 
as during the last war. Usually, it’s when 
merchandisers can’t unload their inven- 
tories and start cutting prices that 
trouble begins to develop. 

What we have now is a hangover 
from just such a situation. A year or 
two ago, the return of competition 
started waves of price cuts. This brewed 
up a mess of court struggles over fair 
trade, the Macy-General Electric case 
being the chief one (BW —Jan.27’51, 
p56). Some of the cases dating back to 
those days are only now coming up in 
the courts. 
¢ Schwegmann Case—Worry No. 1 for 
the fair traders is the Schwegmann Bros. 
case (BW—Feb.10’51,p46). This will 
probably be heard by the Supreme 
Court during the second week in April. 

A headline in a recent issue of Drug 
Topics shows how seriously the pro- 
ponents of fair trade are taking this 
one: “Life or death for fair trade con- 
tracts hinges on decision of Supreme 
Court.” The article goes on to say that 
“Whether fair trade is to be bled to 
death or given a clean bill of health 
may be determined by the Supreme 
Court after it takes its first good look 
at fair trade in 15 years.” 
¢ Nonsigner Clause—The Schwegmann 
case questions the validity of the so- 
called nonsigner clause of the Louisiana 
fair trade law. This clause, like similar 
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clauses in other state laws, makes 
resale-price-maintenance contracts just 
as binding on dealers who have not 
signed them as on those who have. The 
nonsigner clause is a vital prop to the 
whole fair trade system. Without it, 
manufacturers would have no way to 
stop nonsigning merchants from cut- 
ting prices. The Schwegmanns contend 
that the Miller-Tydings act doesn’t 
sanction nonsigner clauses (two lower 
courts have ruled against Schwegmanns’ 
contention). 

The last time the high court took a 
look at this subject was when it put 
the stamp of approval on the Illinois 
fair trade law back in 1936. But the 
federal Miller-Tydings enabling act 
wasn’t passed until 1937. So this will 
be the first time that the Supreme 
Court has considered the question in 
reference to interstate commerce. 
¢ Crucial Test—The stakes are big. If 
the court kicks the nonsigner clause out 
from under fair trade, there won't be 
much left of resale price maintenance 
as we have known it for the past 15 
years. On the other hand, if the court 
sanctions the clause, fair trade may be 
immeasurably strengthened. In_ the 
opinion of public relations man Maurice 
(“Mike”) Mermey, who masterminds 
the work of the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade, a favorable decision will 
help complete fair trade’s sweep of the 
country. He thinks that such a decision 
would push fair trade laws into those 
areas—T'exas, Missouri, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia—that do not 
have such laws now. 

A lot of people are getting into the 











| is still 
some of the 
fimest labor 
in the world 


available in 


NEBRASKA 


e+-Nnot just guess work 

«+ official surveys by the 
Division of Employment 
Security 


Fiacccs 


@ here in the center of the U. S. 
@ served by the finest railroads 
@ with abundant low-cost power 
and natural gas 
@ low taxes 
no income or sales tax 
@ and 
unlimited pure water 


You'll find... 


dozens of places with anywhere 
from 50 to 1500 people ready 
and willing to accept permanent 
employment—men and women 
who are surprisingly adaptable 
to any skill and sincerely com- 
mitted to the principle of giv- 
ing a full day’s work for a day’s 
pay. 
Write this division of state 


government for specific 


Dept. D. 


information, 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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All-out for... 


“SATE LEFT: 
W7.8.A.°° 


A DEFENSE PRODUCTION pyramids, new stresses 
and strains are developing in the giant “air lift” 
now serving America so fast and so dependably. It is 
being tested as never before in the history of air 
transportation. And it must be carefully and skill- 
fully utilized if it is to accomplish its supremely 
vital task. J 

This means instant flexible access to every 
channel of transportation... coordination of all air 
schedules with all surface transportation... imme- 
diate transfers at junctions... constant communi- 
cation to circumvent bottle-necks and to keep you 
informed on the progress of your shipment. 


These are precisely the methods by which Emery 
Air Freight Corporation has become identified as 
“The World’s Fastest Transportation Service.” They 
account for the fact that, as a vital factor in “Air Lift, 
U.S. A.,” Emery was equipped and ready to play its 
part long before the emergency existed. 

Emery Air Freight is listed in the phone books of 
most large cities. Your call will bring instant action. 


=i 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 


Newark, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





act. The Justice Dept. intervened several 
weeks ago when it asked the court to 
review the Schwegmann case. ‘The 
plaintiffs, Seagram and Calvert, are nat- 
urally represented. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation and one of its major sponsors, 
The National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
are also entering as friends of the court; 
they will be represented by the law firm 
of none less than Samuel I. Rosenman, 
former special counsel to President 
Roosevelt. Fair trade circles buzz with 
rumors about other friends of the court 
showing up when briefs are filed next 
week. 

¢ Wentling Case—Worry No. 2 for the 
fair traders is the Wentling case. 

The case involves Sunbeam Corp. 
and §. A. Wentling, a Palmyra (Pa.) 
mail-order dealer. Sunbeam charged 
that Wentling sold Shavemaster electric 
shavers outside Pennsylvania at less 
than fair trade prices. Wentling lost in 
the first legal round, then won a victory 
in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Third Circuit. Now Sunbeam 
Corp. has appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Circuit Court ruled that “the 
Pennsylvania fair trade act is to be 
construed as not to apply to sales by 
Pennsylvania retailers to consumers in 
other states, or to advertisements in 
publications published in other states.” 
The court saw major difficulties if the 
reverse were true: “Tariff barriers are 
but feeble obstacles compared with 
such a blockade on the interstate move- 
ment of goods.” 

Some proponents of fair trade may 
shrug off the Wentling case. But not 
the American Fair Trade Council, 
spokesman for fair-trading manufac- 
turers. It recently warned its member- 
ship: “If the doctrine of the Wentling 
case is sustained, mail-order houses are 
given the right to advertise and sell 
blatantly at loss-leader prices to out-of- 
state consumers.” 
¢ Repeal Threats—Other _ troubles— 
mainly legislative—beset the fair traders. 
There has been a rash lately of fair 
trade repeal bills before state legisla- 
tures. But fair traders look on_ this 
situation with resignation; it’s some- 
thing that happens every time state 
legislatures meet. 
¢ Mobilizing—However, the backers of 
fair trade take no chances. Long before 
the danger gets serious, their well-oiled 
machines are working overtime. Mer- 
mey’s organization takes part credit for 
the recent defeat of anti-fair-trade bills 
in at least two states, New Mexico and 
Wisconsin. Druggists—fair trade’s truest 
friends—mobilized quickly to put the 
pressure on the legislators, used material 
assembled and packaged by the bureau. 
Testimony to the effectiveness of the 
method was given by a New Mexico 
legislator, who complained to a_ fair 
rade organizer, “Max, why on earth 
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(Advertisement) 


WHAT'S DOING IN DALLAS 





Alert Texans Fill Jobs in Dallas Plants 
Flexibility, fluidity offset technically “tight” Dallas employment 

market; Ford Motor’s expansion program gives current illustration 

of local conditions. “Top-hand stock” of Texas workers is praised. 


= Ford Motor Co. is presently doubling 
the size of its Dallas assembly plant, ap- 
proximately an $8,000,000 expansion, due 
for completion about July, 1952. 

Ford has in view the prospect of later 
doubling its employment at the Dallas plant, 
from its present force of about 1,600. They 
haven’t any doubts about getting the help. 

Hereby hangs a tale of Dallas’ very 
special employment picture. 

Before Korea, Ford’s Dallas plant went 
on two shifts (subsequently cut back). They 
had no trouble putting on the additional 
people. 

“They told us,” said C. F. Jessee, Dallas 
Ford plant manager, “we might find a tight 
labor market. We filled our order without 
any slowdown.” 

And Ford hiring remained selective as 

ever, insisting on the high-type individual 
Texan. 
8 This up-to-date Ford story points up this 
about Dallas: You don’t see where the work- 
ing force is, but when help is wanted for 
jobs in Dallas industry, the help comes. 

Henry Ford II, talking in Dallas, said 
some months ago: “From 1909 until the 
present day, our story in Dallas has been 
one of expansion and growth.* 

“I would like particularly to mention that 
productivity at our plant here has always 
ranked very high.” 

Item: In February, the Dallas Ford plant 
ranked No. 1 among all Ford plants in the 
U. S. in efficiency, and is consistently at or 
near the top. 
® Fluidity — flexibility — responsiveness — 
these are among terms that best describe 
the Dallas employment situation. 


*Ford is also building a $1,000,000 parts depot on 
a 9-acre tract in Dallas’ Trinity Industrial District. 


Dallas must be viewed in terms of (1) 
nearly 1,000,000 population in two adjoin- 
ing metropolitan areas; (2) 100-mi radius 
with 2,058,394 Texans. 

Texans readily move distances for an 
improved situation, and they more readily 
gravitate to a city like Dallas. 

Drawled a newcomer from east Texas: 
“Dallas is a town that’s got git up and git!” 


s Dallas thus has the human factor: It’s 
the Southwestern city of cosmopolitanism, 
culture, the Cotton Bowl, etc. It’s also the 
mecca for the brighter girls, who look to 
Dallas for its fashionableness. 

Today, Dallas’ largest single manufactur- 
ing employer (Chance Vought Aircraft) has 
6,000 people working. In World War I, 
North American Aviation reached a peak 
employment in its Dallas plant of 39,960 
people. (Post-war Dallas and regional 
growth absorbed the many people leaving 
wartime jobs to use their skills in new South- 
west industries ). 

Here is a finding taken from official 
records of the War Production Board: 

When the war ended, North America’s Dallas 
plant was producing the P-51D fighter for .39 
manhours per pound of airframe. The next best 
efficiency record of any fighter manufactured 
was at North American’s Inglewood plant in 
California (lowest there, .45 manhours ). 
In November, 1944, when its contract was 
cancelled at ship No. 966, the Dallas plant was 
producing B-24 Liberator bombers at a man- 
hours cost 30 per cent below the industry aver- 
age for 4-engine bombers at the corresponding 
ship point. 


= In World War II, the Army-Navy 
flew over plant after plant in Dallas. 


“RE” 


Early this year, a nationally known com- 
pany ( U. S. Envelope ) opened a $1,000,000 
Southwestern plant in Dallas. Applicants 
readily responded to fill the jobs. 

And the plant manager told a visitor: 





RED BALL (Thumbnail sketch of a Dallas industry) 


By Julian Stag 


Red Ball (“Smiling Service”) Motor 
Freight, Inc., is a fast-moving Texas success 
story. 

When Henry English started in the haul- 
ing business, he ran a single truck over a 
125-mi. route. That was in 1927. 

Today, his Red Ball fleet of some 562 
vehicles, with headquarters in Dallas, plies 
8,600 mi. of highways linking Texas’ major 
cities, plus some Louisiana points (a total 
of 400 cities and towns served). 

From the Dallas distribution hub of the 
Southwest, Red Ball runs 45 to 50 schedules 
daily, with overnight service to all its points; 
covers over 1,000,000 mi. a month; links 
Dallas with Gulf ports. 

Red Ball opened a new $450,000, 5%- 
acre Dallas general office and terminal in 


April, 1949, and last year built new branch 
terminals ($40,000 to $100,000 each) in 
Waco, Amarillo, Longview, Beaumont, 
Lufkin, and Houston, Tex. 

From 250 employees in 1945 Red Ball 
has had postwar growth to about 800 today. 
It owns terminals in 41 cities. 

To Red Ball’s Mr. English, trucking is 
more than an industry; it is a cause, and 
he has become a national champion for it. 
He was 1950 president of the American 
Trucking Associations, and is presently its 
chairman of the board. 

He traveled 100,000 mi. last year, visiting 
all 48 states at least twice, averaging two 
speeches a week on trucking. 

Helping him keep Red Ball rolling these 
extra-busy days is his son, O. B. English, 
a 1939 U. of Texas grad, wartime Army 
transportation officer. 


THINK OF DALLAS 


. and you think of beautiful girls. Above is 
lovely Maggie Johnson, one of three daughters 
of a Dallas Baptist minister (Dr. Wallace Bassett, 
chairman of executive committee, General Baptist 
Convention of Texas), all of whom became Powers 
models, then made other careers. Maggie sings, 
plays the piano, guitar and auto-harp, has a show 
on WABD, DuMont Television Network’s key 
station in New York, is mother of three children. 





“Most of these people you could take to the 
Mural or Century Room.” 

How Dallas flexibility works is indicated 
in a wartime experience. In Oct., 1943, the 
War Manpower Commission, knowing of 
the vast needs of North American and other 
plants, ruled Dallas a “closed” labor market. 
It again threw the market open in March, 
1944, after the city readily reached its peak 
and showed no signs of a personnel shortage. 

Texans are known for leanings to the 
superlative. Outsiders have found that 
Texas workers also believe in being the best 
there is. One company official said: “These 
Texans take pride in their work; they're 
intelligent, have initiative, are clean-cut — 
top-hand stock!” 





In a recent promotional advertisement, 
LIFE magazine characterizes Dallas as the 
“nerve-center of the expanding Southwest.” 

< 


Texas Research Foundation at Renner, 
Tex., near Dallas, the only privately financed 
agricultural experiment station in the U.S., 
will hold its 1951 open house and field day 
on May 16. , 





United States Envelope Co. 


paid for this advertisement for the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce in the interest of Dallas development. 
It is the fifteenth of a monthly series to keep you 
posted on Dallas, the city of opportunity in the 
Southwest. Would you like copies of this advertise- 
ment, others in the series, or other information? 
Address: 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B— Dallas 2, Texas 





did you do it to me? I never got so 
many calls in my life ‘before on any 


1ssuc : 


The bureau is still at work on its 


educational campaign aimed at the 


I 


public in general. [he latest effort is 


a comic-type book, “Fair Trade Guards 
Your Dollars” (picture, page 99). ‘The 
backers of this book are expecting the 
initial print order of 500,000 to go like 
hot cakes. 

The campaign may prove helpful to 


fair trade before we pass into a period 
of full mobilization. Inventories in 
many lines are still heavy. In New York 
State, for example, liquor stocks are so 
large that there is a current wave of 
price cutting by liquor dealers. 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 








You're always welcome at Walgreen's 
Unless vou’re looking for drugs; 
We've picture frames and wall screens 
And Oriental rugs 

The latest novels If I nice— 
Opera scores and | 11C 

And everything at 5] I price 

At Walgreen's 


\WO University of Chicago stu- 
dents* dreamed up this verse 
some 20 years ago for a college 
show. The song could well have 
been used, however, as the preface 
rm paper on 
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rm of larceny 
It was fine while 
it lasted. Trouble is ther retailers 
can do the same thing—notably the 
supermarkets , 


The raids on the drugstores by 


the supers have now become a 
serious threat. ‘Today the supermar- 
ket is the nation’s biggest single 
outlet for candy. It is also an im- 
portant and growing factor im sani- 
tary goods, dentifrices, shampoos, 
aspirin, tissues, and some 60-odd 
other fast-selling drugstore items 
BW —Dec.9°50,p66). 

In desperation, druggists have 
gone in for self-service themselves 
on a large scale. They have even 
teamed up with supers on the if 
you-can’t-lick-’em-join-'em theory. 
But Whelan’s doesn’t believe in 
bucking the supers only with thei 
own methods. Nor does it believe 
that the druggist will ever win 
back from the supers all the busi 
ness they have snatched away 

What it is banking on are natural 
checks on the swapping process 

Cigarettes provide an example. 
Drugstores stole them from cigat 
stdres; supers stole them from drug- 
stores; now almost everybody sells 
them. Some observers figure that 
the process has reached a state of 
equilibrium 


ECOND premise: There are ad- 

vantages to personal selling. 

Back in the early 30’s when the 
self-service supermarket was born 
it looked as though self-service were 
going to sweep everything before 
it. A lot of people figured that the 
next step was automatic vending ~ 
for just about everything. 

But history didn’t quite work out 
that way. True, there are still a 
large number of points at which 
self-service can be applied profit 
ably. What's been discovered, how- 
ever, is that it can’t be applied 
evervwhere. 

People want service for a lot of 
things they buy, a desire that be 
comes more and more pronounced 
as prosperity “upgrades” consum- 
ers. The supermarkets’ experience 
with such items as cosmetics and 
lipsticks is an example. The supers 
can sell plenty of, say, 25¢ cold 
cream, but don’t do so well with 
the more expensive items. 


James (now man and wife). He is head of the Chicag 


o Art Institute. 


During a depression, when peo- 
ple are pinching pennies, self-serv- 
ice fits the bill perfectly. But a 
touch of prosperity makes the con 
sumer want more service. Even 
the supermarket has learned this 
Over the past 20 years it has had 
to add more and more personnel. 

Whelan’s is going to capitalize 
on this weakness in self-service. It 
won't try to get the 25¢ lipstick 
away from the super. It will offer 
service, concentrate on higher- 
priced, higher-margin items. 


HIRD premise: The future of 

chain retailing lies in concen 
tration. 

When chains had their big ex 
pansion back in the 20's, they 
spread like wildfire. ‘l'wenty years 
ago the A&P had nearly 16,000 
stores; Whelan’s had 686 drug and 
cigar stores. 

[he rise of the self-service super- 
market plus other factors (one was 
the trend to tax chains on the num- 
ber of stores they operated) 
changed all that. From the 30’s on, 
the big idea in chains could be 
summed up simply: fewer and big- 
ger outlets. Today, A&P has only 
about a third of the outlets it had 
20 years ago (BW—Nov.26'49,p36). 
Whelan’s has cut its total number 
of stores back to 271. But the pres- 
ent Whelan drugstores do an aver- 
age annual volume of about $208,- 
000 each, as against $87,000 in 
1938. 

Whelan’s is now a firm believer 
in the rifle as against the shotgun. 
Its aim is to make itself powerful 
in a few areas. This shortens your 
lines of communication, makes 
warehousing and servicing more eff 
cient, provides other trade ad- 
vantages. 

Above all, it also gets rid of the 
drag of the small, uneconomic out- 
lets vou’re carrying along. Note the 
experience of country’s biggest 
chain, the A&P: Of its 16,000 
stores in 1927, 25% were in the 
red; when it cut back to 6,000 in 
1941, only 10% were in the red. 
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AUDOGRAPH 


dictation means 


Aadea 
Business 


apacity 
for with Gray 


RUDOGRAPH 


your correspondence output increases 

up to 30% and more with less effort 

...and the same man-hours! If you are not yet concerned about 
being caught shorthanded due to the 
National Emergency, you may be... 
and sooner than you think! 

AupocraPH dictation brings to you 

ey pe and your staff the ingredients ABC... 
Dictating and transcribing Added Business Capacity ...the means 
are E-A-S-I-E-R of maintaining personal and office out- 
put despite a possible loss or curtail- 

ment of personnel. 

Before a personnel shortage strikes, 
investigate AupocrAPH ABC. Just 
mail the coupon as the most important 
step you can take toward preparing for 
the growing pressure to produce. 


- AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
with AUDOGRAPH under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 


The Gray Aupocrapu: the ideal As if 

dictating and transcribing machine 

that records on thin, lightweight, 

long-lasting plastic discs, each hold- ELECTRONIC 
ing up to one hour’s dictation or other SOUNDWRITER 
types of recording. These discs can ® 


be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 








throw them away after onerecording! 


AUDOGRAPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn. — established 189] — originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


times and more. You don’t have to 
: pose aneter @ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


TRADE MARK ““AUDOGRAPH'* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








ROLLING GROCERIES. This Trav-L-Supermarket pays regular COMMUTING HUSBANDS strip the community of cars, leave 
visits to Levittown’s housewives, who are mostly bereft of cars. empty streets and stranded housewives—a paradise for roving stores. 





WIVES CAN GOSSIP just as well in a converted van as they can FASHION NOTE. A phone call will bring Lou Goldberg’s sedan- 
in a regular store. And the regular store is too far away. store to your door, complete with low-priced dresses and sportswear. 





THE YOUNGER SET. Kids—Levittown averages 1.9 of them per RAMBLING RANCH is a shoe store gone Western. Driver doubles 
home—get special attention. This Kiddy Kar runs on a regular route. —_ as clerk; prices are the same as in regular stores. 
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POOCH PROVENDER. Even the dogs who are living in Levittown receive special 


attention from the B&C Canine Service. 


Levittown's Roving Shops 


Every weekday, Levittown (BW— 
Mar.18’50,p25) becomes a community 
of women and children. Husbands grab 
their cars, drive to the nearest com- 
muter station en route to New York. 
rhe wives are stranded—with an average 
of close to two children per house. And 
shopping centers are hard to reach with- 
out cars. 

It sounds bad for the housewife—but 
it’s not. Her problems are solved by 
the traveling shops that roam the com- 
munity’s 64-sq. mi. area. The rolling 
stores will bring her anything from a 
loaf of bread to a new pair of shoes 
for baby. 

The Levittown version of a Yankee 
peddler displays his wares in a converted 
van, sells most of them at the same 
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prices as conventional stores. Some have 
regular routes that serve the commu- 
nity’s 15,000 homes, 55,000 people; 
others come around at the ‘housewife’s 
bidding. 

Lou Goldberg, for example, does busi- 
ness from his two-door sedan. He 
packs in some 100 dresses, calls on wives 
when they need a new dress. Goldberg 
operates on a credit basis, takes about 
one-third in down payment. Then he 
collects the rest in person—and ‘usually 
sells more goods. 

Everyone is happy about the roving 
shops except the local merchants—they 
mutter that the traveling dealers aren’t 
“upholding their end of the commu- 
nity” since they don’t have to pay any 
real estate taxes. 




















® Machine Tools 
© Paper industry 
¢ Rubber Industry 
© Textile Industry 
e Printing Industry 
* Pumping Stations 
e Wire-Drawing 
e Cement Mills 
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BROWN BOVERI 
19 Rector St New York 6, N.Y 
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DECENTRALIZED! 


In Santa Clara County, California, it is 
possible to locate your plant just out of 
the congested area, yet close to the 
major markets and sources of supply. 
Located at the southern end of San 
Francisco Bay, it offers the advantages 


4 2 ‘i ee 

CONGE ES TED! 

Crowded industrial areas such as this 
are all too common n And with this 
situation go ie enemies of profitable 
operation . . . unpleasant working con- 
ditions, traffic congestion and undesir- 
able housing areas weighing all 
these factors, many leading industrial of a year ‘round mild climate in a com- 
men have moved their plants to liveable munity where both labor and manage- 
Santa Clara County! ment live better and produce more! 


WRITE TODAY, on your business letterhead, for a free copy of ‘New Industry Speaks’ 
Dept. “IY SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE San Jose 23, Calif. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


CUUMN POPULATION CENTER 
CUM : THE PACIFIC COAST 


NATIONAL MATERIALS 
HANDLING EXPOSITION 


The largest, most comprehensive array of materials handling equipment and machines 
ever brought together in one place and at one time. More than 200 leading companies 
will show the materials handling tools that can work miracles of cost reduction, increased 
productivity, heightened operating efficiency. See the brilliant new added feature 
——twe outdoor acres of yard handling equipment. 


The country's top authorities will describe newest refinements in materials han- 
dling equipment and techniques at technical sessions concurrent with the show. 


Fo nformation, concerning the exposition, dae 


, Exposition Management, 341 Madison Ave., 


APRIL 30™—- MAY 4™ 


(NTS NAL rbicibehecly liguuds 


rata Xero 


SPONSORED BY MATERIAL HANDLING INSTITUTE 


MARKETING BRIEFS 








Salesmen will earn as much this year 
as they did in 1950, according to a tele- 
phone-sample survey conducted by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
Only 6% of sales managers queried said 
salesmen would earn less; 20% said they 
would earn more, 66% that earnings 
would stay at 1950 levels. 
i @ 

Thor will divert strategic metals from 
dishwashers and ironers to clothes wash- 
ing machines. Washers are essential 
to public health, the company says. 
Thor reported a $1.5-million net profit 
on net sales and operating revenues of 
$29.9-million in 1950. 

e 
Phonevision—Zenith’s pay-to-see _ tele- 
vision—rated a boost from rival set- 
maker John S. Meck. Meck says Phone- 
vision is performing a teal service to 
TV by spotlighting the need for im- 
proved programming. Meanwhile, in 
Los Angeles, Hoffman Radio Corp. in- 
troduced some competition. It signed 
some Class A films, booked in movie 
houses last year, for showing on local 


station KLAC-TV. 


» 
National advertising expenditures hit : 
new high in January, according to Print. 
ers’ Ink. The total was 6% higher than 
December, 19% higher than. January, 
1950. TV, magazines, and business 
papers showed best gains. 

2 
Proposed excise taxes are getting a 
mixed reception from industry. The 
National Assn. of Manufacturers favors 
the taxes. So does the American Re- 
tail Federation, but onlv “if such a 
tax is necessary to avoid deficit spend- 
ing” and to prevent further inflation. 
The National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
however, opposes excise tax boosts on 
TV sets and radios as “‘a tax on the cir- 
culation of vital information to the 
public at large.” 

& 
Car buyers are having to put down cash 
deposits once again ‘to get on dealers’ 
waiting lists. Example: Falls Church 
(Va.) Motors is accepting a $50 deposit 
from 50 prospective buyers for Dodges 
between now and July 1. It’s taking 
another 50 deposits of $25—with no 
guarantee of delivery. 

e 
That TV ad of the American Televi- 
sion Dealers & Manufacturers (‘There 
are some “eh a son or daughter won't 
tell you!”’) is ” finally out of the news 
FTC has oe proceedings on the 
promise that the advertiser won't do 
it again. The Better Business Bureau 
adds this footnote: The ad caused more 
complaints than any other campaign in 
the bureau’s history. 
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aout CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


TOP CHEMICAL PROCESS PUBLICATION... 
__...FOR ADVERTISING MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 





“ CORROSION IS A MAJOR PROBLEM INTHE CHEMICAL AROCESS. 
INDUSTRIES,” SYS HOWARD FARKAS. vice-president. 


.S. STONEWARE CO,, “But REACHING THE MEN WHO BUY 
MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION TO LICK THIS PROBLEM IS EASY WE'VE 


Bi BEEN DOING IT SUCCESSFULLY SINCE 1908...THROUGH CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERING. In ract.we're C.E.'s OLDEST MATERIALS-OF- 
CONSTRUCTION ADVERTISER. ” 








AGAIN HIGH SCORER 
IN “50... 


MATERIALS -OF- 
CONSTRUCTION 
ADVERTISING / Seip 

» 4 BEST SELLER!’ 
WITH REQUESTS IN 
KGS, THE THOUSANDS, C.E.'S 

~ 1950 MATERIALS OF 
CONSTRUCTION REPORT 
~ 1S BETTER THAN 
EVER. A BIENNIAL 
, FEATURE, IT’S TOPS 
my ITH CP. BUYERS 
AND SPECIFIERS. 


eT 


KF 
ee Gee 
COSTS PSF (a7 iO: 
B/LLION-A-YEAR EADA Ef f 
7 TIMES MORE \ \ } 
THAN U.S. FIRE < 
LOSSES. WITH THE 
HIT, | 
INQUIRIES IN 3 MAJOR MARKET 
MONTHS FROM CE. FOR CORROSION: 
READERS ON ‘ RESISTANT 
MATERIALS OF MATERIALS. 
CONSTRUCTION ' 
ALONE / 















































BRUNRER 


SINCE 1906 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning improves the efficiency 
and productiveness of factory, office and 
store personnel; attracts greater patronage 
to retailers and places of entertainment; 
can help to lower overall operating costs. 
Brunner Air Conditioning is one “em- 
ployee” that could hand you a daily pay 


envelope. 


GOES TO WORK 
the day you speci- 
fy. Completely self 
contained. Installa- 
tion is simple and 
without disturbing 
usual routine. 


MODEL BAC 50-1 


perctianed AIR CONDITIONERS carry 


the recommendations of hundreds of busi- 
nesses where they have proven their quiet 
dependability. A choice of 4 sizes...3, 5, 
7% and 10 hp all fully automatic in oper- 
ation, provides just the right capacity to 
efficiently control room temperatures and 
humidity. 

Get acquainted with ail the income advan- 
tages of conditioned air to your business. 


— 
We hawtle your coupon request for 
literature as the first step in getting ac- 
quainted with the advantages of air con- 
ditioning by Brunner. 





Name 





Company 





Address 





City State ew 


BRUNNER MANSFACTURING CO., Utica T,W.Y., U.S.A. 

Also manufacturers of Refrigeration Condens- 

ing Units ee 
to: ‘ 
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PRODUCTION 


Extrusion process swiftly turns a humble steel billet (left) into an eared tube, and 
finally a hollow propeller blade. It’s a Curtiss-Wright secret. 


Squeezing Out Prop Blades 


Curtiss-Wright extrudes hollow steel propellers. The proc- 
ess saves money, time, and materials, produces a stronger blade 
than the welded type. Engineers see many other applications. 


The squeeze-the-toothpaste-tube tech- 
nique has moved into another field 
of metal fabrication. Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., using a hot extrusion process, is 
turning steel billets into hollow  air- 
plane propeller blades, with tapered 
wall thickness. 

The one-piece blade has it all over 
the conventional two-piece, welded 
prop. The new blade requires 40% less 
manpower per blade, conserves materi- 


als, and gives you a stronger propeller. 
e Wide Field—What’s more, Curtiss- 
Wright and Air Force engineers, who 
worked to develop the secret process, 
think it can be used to turn out a lot 
of other large parts. On the possible 
list are gun barrels, tank and ship parts, 
prefabricated bridge members, plane 
drive shafts, helicopter main rotor blade 
spars, and landing gear struts. 
Extrusion would be a particular boon 
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THINSTEEL LOCKS UP 
MR. 0. V. (wroduction Enemy) 


What a grand feeling it is to 


Chrome-nickel-molybdenum steel billet is heated in a salt bath to forging temperature, have smooth running produc- 
2 j tion of cold-rolled strip steel 


upwards of 1,200F. Billet weighs 400 Ib., has 2-in. pierced hole. ; , 
parts — consistenfly getting 


maximum yield per ton, par- 
ticularly important now when 
every ton of steel must be 
stretched as far as possible. 
That’s the typical result in 
plants using CMP Thinsteel, 
precision cold-rolled strip in 
low carbon, high carbon 
(annealed or tempered) and 
stainless grades. 

Where Thinsteel deliveries 
are possible under today’s 
conditions you can have the 
same experience, too. It gives 
you control of OVERSIZE 
VARIATION in thickness, 
not uncommon in ordinary 
strip, and “locks out” for 
good this enemy of maximum 


3 White-hot billet is ready for first 4 Second squeeze will give reheated billet parts per ton. 


its taper and expand the shank. Now, CMP’s problem is to 
get more Thinsteel produc- 
tion to match demand. We 
are meeting it with new mills 
and other increased facilities 
—and we are keeping the 
expansion program moving. 


squeeze in 5,500-ton extrusion press. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 

STAINLESS 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
‘ YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Third squeeze creates a 10-ft. tube, with ears along blade section. Ears will be Sais Week > aa a oy er 
S icading and trailing edges of the blade. (TURN TO PAGE 110) Sedianagdll-:'6 Gh kede-a Sema 
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Te SWIVELS “ROTARIES 
RAW ON ORKS SS S13 FUE > 
} CKOWIN BLOCKS 
BRAY ELAN SS BUGS 


SA Sekt hei did ot do dod 


HE WHELAND 
CUMPANT. 
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HOW T0 GROW 
WITH A 
SHRINKING STAFF? 


It’s easy to make your key men more 
productive! Any Cessna dealer can 
prove—with your own travel figures 
and “‘sample flights”’ to distant points 
that a new Cessna 170 can save up 
to ten 40-hour man-weeks of travel 
time with every 57,250 highway miles 
of company travel. That gives them 
more time in the office. And, since 
it’s comfortable travel, they’re more 
rested, more efficient. 
The Cessna 170 is designed for private 
company use. Fast, safe, dependable 
and inexpensive to operate, this 
4-seater beauty is the lowest-priced 
4-place, all-metal plane on the market 
by several thousand dollars! Find 
out how many man-hours it can 


save you. 
f ’ > 


/CSSNa 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 


Cessna Aircroft Co., Dept. BW-3, Wichita, Kan. 
| would like to know more about the all-metal 
Cessnas and the mon-hours they save. Please 


send detailed information 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


Position 


cliente sian icincsiaie 
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Large forming dies give flattened tube extrusion its twist and quench the hot blade. 
6 Polish-and-tickle machining will now produce the finished blade. 


for the makers of landing gear struts. 
On big planes like the B-36, the struts 
are several feet in diameter and about 
18 ft. long. Now they have to be 
machined from a solid billet of metal. 
¢ Tapering Problem—Fabricators have 
long known the value of squeezing 
metal into desired shapes, instead of 
cutting it down. The process is old 
hat for soft metals and for solid parts 
and seamless tubes with constant wall 
thickness (BW —Feb.3’51,p64). 
-C-W’s Propeller Division has gone 
a long stride further in adapting the 
method to more complicated shapes. 
It has harnessed the extrusion process 
to give a gradually changing wall thick- 
ness. In one prop model, the blade 
wall is about 0.25 in. thick near the 
shank and is gradually tapered, like 
a fencing foil, to a mere 0.09 in. at the 
tip. The blade is 64 ft. long. 

The accompanying pictures show 
how the process works—or as much of 
the story as can be told. The tapering 
effect is secured by a mandrel inside the 
billet, and an extrusion die outside. As 
the billet is pushed through the press, 
mandrel and die gang up to force the 
metal into the desired taper. 
¢ Time Saving—The virtues of the new 
process are many and varied. C-W is 
particularly pleased with the time sav- 
ing; extrusion does in seconds a work 
that literally took hours by the w elding 
process. 

When it welds a blade, C-W starts 
with two rolled-steel plates, with a com- 
bined weight of 750 Ib. (that compares 
with a 400-lb. billet in the extrusion 
process). The plates are milled and 
ground to get the taper, then formed 
into blade-shape in a_ blanking press. 
After that they are welded together, and 
the internal weld fillet is copper brazed. 
Frequent inspections and X-ray checks 
are made to detect flaws. 


The extrusion process does away with 
most of these operations. In one model 
alone, it eliminates 175 in. of welding. 
All this means savings in machinery, 
floor space, and labor. 
¢ Double Saving—The savings in ma- 
terials work two ways. In the first place, 
you start in with just a little over half 
the metal needed for the welding proc- 
ess. You also save 2 Ib. or 3 Ib. of 
copper for each blade; only about a 
quarter as much hard-to-get X-ray film 
is needed for inspection. 

The second saving comes in scrap 
rates. Extrusion, needing fewer opera- 
tions, lets fewer errors creep in. That 
means fewer defects, fewer discards. 
Even the most skilled and careful weld- 
ing has some flaws. 

Then, there’s the factor of strength. 
A welded blade is no stronger than the 
weld itself; engineers figure the ex- 
truded blade has the strength of the 
virgin metal. For the same amount of 
metal in the blade, they get a prop 
that’s roughly 25% stronger. 
¢ Future Stresses—Strength means a 
lot to the Air Force, with engine power 
and plane speed being pushed upward 
constantly. A B-50 propeller blade has 
a centrifugal force of 140,000 Ib. on it. 
That’s like having about +0 automobiles 
hanging on it. The 500-mph. and 600- 
mph. planes of today will give way to 
the 1,000-mph. planes of the future. 
Some of these planes will be prop- 
driven, according to latest engineering 
theory. ‘Turboprop engines now in the 
works will develop 10,000 hp. to 
20,000 hp., dwarfing the 3,000-hp. re- 
ciprocating engines now in use. 

Curtiss-Wright is convinced that ex- 
truded props will be able to stand the 
gaff of these terrific stresses. First use 
of them will be made on the B-50 and 
the C-154, which have piston engines, 
and the turboprop YC-124. 
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New Oomph for Diesel Fuel 


Additive will give a boost comparable to what tetraethyl 
lead does for gasoline. Easier ignition will mean lighter engines, 
cheaper operation, and bigger payloads for truckers. 


One of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to the automobile was tetracthyl 
lead, which opened the door to the 
high-compression engine. Now the 
diesel engine is in line for a fuel addi- 
tive that will give it just as big a break. 

It’s all a matter of fuel. When you 
add a pinch of tetraethyl to gasoline 
for your Car, the engine can get more 
power from the fuel, without knocking. 
Boosting gasoline’s antiknock quality 
(raising its octane number) led directly 
to today’s cfhicient engines. 
eCetane Number—Within a_ few 
weeks, an additive for diesel fuel will be 
introduced that is as significant as 
tetracthyl. It jacks up the cetane 
number tating of diese] fuel, just as 
lead adds octane numbers to gasoline. 

Diesels differ from the spark-ignition 
gasoline engine in that the diesel ig- 
nites the fuel-air charge by compressing 
it. That calls for higher-compression 
ratios and a heavier, more rugged en- 
gine than is needed for a gasoline power- 
phant. 

Ihe higher a dicsel fuel’s cetane num- 

ber, the easier it burns, and the less the 
engine has to compress the charge to 
ignite it. (Adding octane numbers to 
gasoline does just the opposite, it de- 
lays ignition.) 
e Navy Interested—The diesel fuel ad- 
ditive was developed by a petroleum 
chemical company; all details about it 
are still secret. Negotiations for pro- 
duction and distribution are now in 
the works. ‘The Navy and the rail- 
roads are interested; truck operators are 
licking their lips over the prospects of 
added payload. The interest centers 
around the two big potentials of the 
additive: 

e The stuff can upgrade No. 
heating oil to make it fit for burning in 
diese] engines. That's like making a 
silk purse of a sow’s car. Heating oil 
can be brought up to a 50 cetane num- 
ber diesel fuel, about what railroads and 
the Navy require. And that should un- 
wrinkle the brows of other diesel oper- 
ators, now concerned over the down- 
ward trend in diesel fuel cetane num- 
bers. 


5 


e The new additive may have a 
long-term imvact on Diesel engine de- 
sign. It can boost diesel fuel cetane 
number up to 100. Such a super diesel 
tuel won’t need very high compression 
to ignite it. If supplemented by super- 
charging, it can burn in an engine of 
about 12 to 1 compression ratio, instead 
of 16 to 1. That means the same 
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power from a much lighter engine. 
Truckers, up against vehicle weight 
restrictions, could increase payloads by 
the amount they saved on engine 
weight. Hauls would be more profit- 
able. A rule of thumb among truck op- 
erators: Each additional pound of pay- 
load on a vehicle puts another dollar 
in your pocket every year. 
¢ Uniform Fuel—Another plus to truck 
operators is that the additive would 
make for uniformity of diesel fuel across 
the country. They could set their en- 
gines for best performance if they knew 
all fuels would be high cetane. 
Interest in the cetane booster is par- 
ticularly high now because there has 
been a decline in diesel fuel quality. 
here are two causes, say oil refiners: 

e The climbing demand for gaso- 
line is forcing refiners to produce more 
and more octane numbers instead of ce- 
tane numbers. 

e Straight-run diesel fuel produc- 
tion is being de-emphasized to keep up 
with the demand for heating oil. Both 
come from the same distillates, but re- 
finers don’t have to be finicky about 
cetane numbers in heating fuel. 


What Bad Roads Do 
To Your Gas Bill 


It’s no secret that bad roads and 
heavy trafic hurt an automobile’s fuel 
economy. Now there are recording in- 
struments. to prove it. The devices, 
which are mounted in a car, have been 
developed by the Committee on Ve- 
hicle Characteristics of the Highway 
Research Board (sponsored by the Na- 
tional Research Council). 

The instruments record speed, fuel 
use, acceleration, and _ deceleration. 
Combined information tallied from 
road tests gives highway departments a 
potent tool for rating roads. It could 
be the basis for allocating funds for con- 
struction and maintenance. 

T. J. Carmichael, General Motors 
Corp., and C. E. Haley, trafic engineer 
for Phoenix, Ariz., say that highway 
studies with the instruments show: 

e Cars got 19.8 mi. per gal. on 
seven Detroit streets, but only 14 in 
heavy trafic on Grand River Ave. 

e Changing two Detroit streets 
from two-way to one-way operation 
stepped up car speed by 0.2 to 3.6 
mph. and saved up to almost 5 min. 
in the seven-mile test run. 





Wha does 
TIME 


and wear 
do to your records? 


This FREE BOOKLET 
will help you 


Executives in banking, 
insurance, industry and 
government know that 
records can be kept easier 
at low cost on paper and 
card made with sew cot- 
ton fibers. But which 
should be on stock with 
100% new cotton fibers, 
which on 75% . or 
50% ... or 25%? This booklet tells how 
much handling and how many years’ service 
can be expected of these four grades of ledger 
paper and index card. It will help you make 
your record-keeping, and the buying of forms, 
more economical and efficient. 


Parsons offers seven varieties of ledger paper 
and three types of index card stock so there'll 
surely be one that meets your special need. 
They're in many colors so you can use a 
“color control’’ ®) to instantly distinguish 
one type of record from another. They're all 
made with mew cotton fibers to make them 
tough. They take clean, sharp entries from 
machine, pen or pencil. Entries won't smudge 
or run on the fibers. Their no-glare surface 
rests workers’ eyes. Each sheet is solid so it 
can’t split, and will stand rigid in your files. 
Chemical, rubber or scratcher erasing leaves 
a smooth surface the same color. 


King Cotton, Parsons’ guardian of paper 
quality, says, ‘Send the coupon today for 
your free copy of ‘Howto Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting’. It 
gives valuable hints on \ 
saving time, effort and \ % 

? oe, 
paper, and will help you $F 1 
choose therecord-keeping wy 
paper and card you need.” y ” 
© PPC, 1951 
(eee OO 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 31A 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book- 


let on selecting the right record-keeping paper or card 
for each job. 


Mame 

(please print) 
Organization 
or Company 


Street 
City or 


own State 
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Taube hs eocsinapaceualll 


DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


. 
MICHIGAN EXPRESS, INC. oh ee 

: * a ae 
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TERMINALS ‘ 2 igs ‘a 


/ % 
CHICAGO © GARY © HOUAND © MUSKEGON ns , Ld . 


ahaa: . PLASKON’S TRAILER, a full-fledged plastics molding shop on wheels, demonstrates Alkyd 
BATTLE CREEK © HASTINGS © JACKSON © DETROIT 


WE compound right at the potential customer's plant gate. Three hundred visits are planned. 


~ 
- 


-_*, 





lied *adienune Plastics Molding Shop 


World’s Largest 
Selling Towel for Industrial 
and Institutional Use 


ee) 











Best for schools, office buil 

tories, stores, hospitals. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-5. 


A PRODUCT OF 


rt | BROWN omp any 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GENERAL SALES OFFICES ARC TESTER compares electrical proper “IS TTER?” P , wablonen 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. spat I as abs IT BETTER?” Prospect questions 
ties of Alkyd with customer's product Plaskon engineer on Alkyd’s cost, quality. 
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ALKYD goes in, and plastic parts pour out 
of trailer’s two high-speed presses. 


Visits You 


The Plaskon Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. brings the 
mountain to Mohammed. 

Plaskon wants to get its Alkyd com- 
pound—a plastic that can be molded 
at low temperatures and high speeds— 
into more plants and into more plas- 
tic parts. So it has started a cargo- 
sized trailer truck, equipped with a 
couple of automatic plastics presses, 
on a tour of 300 plastics molding com- 
panics. 
¢ Consultation—Having parked the 
trailer at the door, Plaskon’s roving 
engineer talks to a plastics molder’s 
production men about the facts and 
figures of Alkyd. Maybe the molder 
wants to boost his capacity for a part 
that calls for heat and electrical resist- 
ance. The Plaskon man takes a look, 
then tells the molder how the powder 
or putty form of Alkyd can be adapted 
to it. 

This door-to-door consulting service 
is the offspring of a product that was 
so good that it couldn’t sell itself. 
When it first came out, Alkyd’s shorter 
molding time and higher productivity 
were too good for the plastics presses 
already in use. Although the presses 
could work with Alkyd, they didn’t 
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If you pay for 
protection against 


KOU cnc Voemiilee 


—be sure 
you get it! 


@ Adding protection against rot and 
termites to the many other advan- 
tages of wood (resistance to rust, cor- 
rosion, crumbling, spalling) greatly 
influences its practical and econom- 
ical use. But, to get full rot and termite 
protection, be sure that the lumber 
youspecify or useis pressure-treated. 

Wolmanized* pressure-treated 
Lumber gives lasting protection. High 
pressure (150 p.s.i.) drives the pre- 
servative deeply into the fibres of the 
lumber. Deep penetration is neces- 
sary in making lumber truly resistant 
to rot and termites. In pressure treat- 
ment the volumetric absorption of the 
preservative solution is measured in 
gallons per cubic foot—not in feet of 
coated surface. 

Wolmanized Lumberisclean, odor- 
less, paintable, non-leaching. Mil- 
lions of feet of it have been used, for 
years and years, under the severest 
conditions. 

Our engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss specific applications. Cr, for 
further information, write for the book- 
let ‘‘Service Records for Wolmanized 
pressure-treated Lumber.” 


American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 


General Offices: 
1601 McCormick Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Branch Offices in Bolfi , Boston, Jack ille, 
Fig., Little Rock, Ark., los Angeles, New York, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco. 





Look for this trademark; it iden- 
(Alt) +) tifies genuine Wolmanized pres- 
SW sure-treated Lumber. 


*Wolmanized is a registered trademark of 
Americon Lumber & Treating Co. 
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Missouri Pacific 
Required: 
Unobstructed clear span— 50 feet. 


Adequate floor to eave height 
—14 feet. 


Plenty of daylight. 
Car deck loading height. 


Full basement for bulk storage. 


Low Cost Solution: 


: , . ‘ . 
+ Missouri Pacific engineers found that 


e 
g 


i 


the Steelcraft building designed and 


| engineered to their specific needs was 


| the cost-saving answer. 


The Missouri Pacific building pic- 
tured above is the main storehouse 
at Sedalia, Missouri. It is 50 feet 
wide and 200 feet long, erected on 
a concrete foundation at car deck 
height. Concrete ramp outside leads 
to a full basement. Entire building 
is heated by five overhead unit heat- 
ers. Interior view shown below. 


THE STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. BW-351, 9250 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 

O Send engineer to survey my building requirements. 
© Send me information on complete line of Steelcraft 
Name_ 
Company___ 
Business Address 
City 
My Position_ 


HOW MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
SOLVED THEIR SPECIFIC 
STOREKEEPING PROBLEM WITH 


STEEL 


STERLORAPT sciuans 


You, too, can save 
Construction Costs, Erection 


Time with STEELCRART 


Steelcraft Engineers can solve your prob- 
lem, too, whether you need a new factory 
or just additional facilities. Standard, clear 
span trusses of 20 to 100 feet any height 
and innumerable combinations. Low cost 
complete steél buildings with various types 
of covering, windows, skylights, ventila- 
tors—designed to fit your need and ideal 
for any type of occupancy. Get the facts... 
write now! 

USES: Manuf ing Plants ¢ Wareh ® Storage 

Buildings ¢ Foundries © Commercial Garages ® Chem- 


ical Plants © Oil Refineries ¢ Repair Shops ¢ Railroad 
Shops. 





Metal Buildings. 





ee 








run fast enough to make for high pro- 
duction rates and low tooling costs. 
Even after Plaskon worked with sev- 
eral press manufacturers on souped-up 
models, the compound still didn’t make 
the plastics molders sit up and take 
notice. When a molder is already run- 
ning at peak capacity, it’s hard to sell 
him a new raw material and the ex- 
pensive equipment that goes with it. 
The molder, Plaskon decided, must 
see Alkyd in action. The trailer was the 
obvious answer. The first shakedown 
tour of the molding shop on wheels 
packed them in throughout Ohio. Any 
company that used plastics was a po- 
tential stop. Sometimes several mold- 
ing firms were able to pay Plaskon a 
visit at one location. And the poten- 
tial customers were, in turn, invited 
to bring their customers. 
e Headed East—Right now, the trailer 
is heading for eastern Pennsylvania, 
New York, and finally New England. 
Route schedules, and stopovers, are 
handled by Plaskon’s Toledo office. 
Results so far are considered good. 
One auto parts maker submitted a 
product made from porcelain-coated 
steel. Plaskon gave the same part a 
trial run with Alkyd. Comparing costs, 
the Plaskon engineer figured that Alkyd 
would cost only one-fifth as much as 
the steel-coated version. 
e Switch Gear—A package and con- 
tainer company, which also molds plas- 


Farewell to Whitewalls 


Last of the white sidewall tires to be made 
for “duration of the emergency” passes 
inspection on B. F. Goodrich Co.'s pro- 
duction line. ‘The government ban on 
flashy tires aims at conserving vital materials, 
such as titanium dioxide and zinc exide. 
Company officials say they'll now be able to 
produce more black tires. Whitewalls call 
for 18 more operations than black tires. 
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tic parts for other firms on a subcon- 
tract basis, invited one of its customers 
to the trailer exhibit. 

he customer got interested in Alkyd, 
asked the package maker to go ahead 
with test runs of heavy-duty insulating 
parts for a switch gear. 

Plaskon is pretty optimistic about the 
future of Alkyd. It doesn’t foresee any 
shortages of raw materials, the current 
bugs sboo of most plastics producers. And 
a new plant for making Alkyd com- 
pounds is scheduled for production this 
summer. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Climatic testing of military materials— 
weapons excepted—is the job for an 
$1l-million research laboratory of the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps. It will go 
up at Natick, Mass., when the Budget 
Bureau O.K.’s the project. 

e 


Nuts, bolts, screws, and the like are 
counted and boxed at the rate of 13,000 
an hour by an electronic packager at 
General Motors’ Buick Division. 

° 
Forty diesel-type engines, fueled with 
natural gas, have been ordered from 
Cooper- Bessemer Corp. (BW —Feb.26 
*49,p46) by Reynolds Metals Co. The 
tab for the 3,700- hp. engines adds up 
to $12- million. 

* 
Fiberglas will be made at a new Libbey- 
Owens-Ford division at Parkersburg, 
W. Va. L-O-F has a license agreement 
to use the patents and processes of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

2 
A fast facsimile system, called High- 
Speed Fax, has been developed by 
Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
point-to-point transmissions of news- 
print. It sends at a rate of 3,000 words 
a min. via microwave radio. 

* 
An anticorrosion nitrate, called VIP, 
has replaced heavy grease for protecting 
military armament during storage. It’s 
a product of Shell Development Co.. 
tne research affiliate of Shell Oil. 
Cleaning off the nitrate takes only 
minutes compared with hours for grease 
coatings. 

® 
A chrome-ore deposit in Southern Rho- 
desia will double Vanadium Corp. of 
America’s production of metallurgical 
grades. It bought the deposit, along 
with all mining facilities. 

e ‘ 
More refractories output—$12-million 
worth—is planned by General Refrac- 
tories Co. Capacity for basic bricks will 
go up 25% at the Baltimore works, 
100% at two plants in the Los Angeles 
area. 
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Voy: Wredaaat: 
EXTRA PROFITS 


FROM YEAR'ROUND 7 
IDEAL 
CLIMATE @ 


CANNER SHOWS 1 Oo% freezing for goods in storage or trans- 


it; lower plant construction costs. 


EFFICIENCY GAIN Add climate to MOA’s advantages 


in location, transportation, labor sup- 
ply and rich markets and you'll have 
an impressive total of the extra-profit 
opportunities an MOA branch plant 
location offers you. 


Mip CLIMATE the year 
"round (66.4° average mean 
maximum and 47.6° average 
mean minimum) makes money 
by saving money for MOA in- 
dustries. r 
For example: a nationally- = 3 
known food processor reports his 
MOA branch operates at 10% higher 
efficiency than his multi-storied mid- A 
western and eastern plants. Main rea- % 
son: our mild winter temperatures 
permit efficient 1-floor plant layout 
without excessive heating costs. 


2 
z 
z 
e 
= 
wv 
° 
° 


*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAK- 
LAND AREA, includes all Alameda County. 


i 6 Map spotlights Hayward, 15 miles, 20 min- 
Pee ty ha nondaonersen utes by Freeway from downtown Oakland. 


branch operations in many ways: no Key location for rail (three lines) or truck 
weather-caused shutdowns, uniform- distribution. Industrial sites bordering 


i it’ 800-acre airport and in other level areas in 
- 1 . . . . 
+ Nh wae eae popasaeinaie and out of city limits. 30,000 potential labor 


ideal “working weather” every day. force, mostly skilled. 90% home ownership. 
No costly protection against heat or Plentiful, low-cost gas, electricity, water. 


FREE DATA SHEETS READY FOR MAILING 
Write today for new Data Sheet "HOW OUR CLIMATE MAKES YOU 
MONEY”, concise, factual data on MOA climate, based on 20-year records. 
Other Data Sheets available on Markets and our Industrial Survey. Y our in- 
quiry involves no cost or obligation. No publicity. 


ra ra’ A METROPOLITAN OAKLAND Li 


se 
: ** ALAMEDA ° ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE « HAYWARD © LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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See us at the 
PACKAGING 
SHOW 


Atlantic City Auditorium 
Booth 315 = April 17-20 


G6 


and here’s the “Package” machine 
that helps make it possible 


The American public goes for candy bars in a big way— 
and no wonder, for they certainly offer a BIG MONEY’S 
WORTH in delicious candy. You might well ask “How 
do the manufacturers do it?” The answer is found in 
highly mechanized operations of extreme efficiency. 

Here, as in so many other fields, you will find a 
“PACKAGE” machine meeting the need. 

Our Model DF-1, equipped with an automatic bar 
feed, enables one operator to wrap up to 140 bars per 
minute. Cards on which the bars are placed are cut by 
its card-feed from material in roll form. This unit scores 
the card before it is cut, giving light 14-point board the 
rigidity of heavier 22-point stock, thereby saving thou- 
sands of dollars annually. The wrapping material is also 
in economical roll form, and is cut and registered ac- 
curately on the bar by an electric-eye mechanism. 


HOW TO CUT YOUR COSTS 
Candy bars are but one group in a multitude of prod- 
ucts that have benefited by lower costs through our 
machines. We'll gladly make a survey of your present 
methods with a view to finding new economies for you. 
Our equipment today embraces not only wrapping ma- 
chinery, but the most modern carton forming machines 
as well. Get in touch with our nearest office. 

Our leaflet “Packages that Sell” 
will be mailed on request. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY -« Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 


DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F, 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Half Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





Hydraulic Punch 


Patterson Equipment Co. has a sys- 
tem for punching holes in sheet metal 
that calls for a lot less manual exertion 
than conventional hand methods. That’s 
because the company uses an hydraulic 
pump arrangement that converts 30 Ib. 
of hand pressure into 12,000 Ib. of cut- 
ting pressure. 

Patterson’s unit consists mainly of a 
threaded bar in a small hydraulic cham- 
ber that’s attached to the pump by a 
hose. To use it, you drill a small hole 
in the material to be punched, insert 
the bar through the hole. Then screw 
a cutting die onto the threaded _ bar. 
When you operate the pump handle, 
the draw bar moves downward in its 
chamber, exerts pressure that forces the 
cutter through the metal. Summoning 
pressure of 12,000 Ib. to 18,000 Ib., the 
unit punches 4-in. to 4-in. holes in 
approximately a minute, according to 
Patterson. 

The draw bar works well in any 
position, with the pump at vertical or 
horizontal angles. You can use it with 
standard cutters wherever space allows 
hole-pulling operations by usual meth- 
ods. It comes in a portable metal case. 
e Source: Patterson Equipment Co., 
P. O. Box 163, Denair, Calif. 

e Price: $92.50. 


Scales Modernized 

An industrial beam scale can be con- 
verted into a unit that gives direct read- 
ings and requires no adjusting of 
weights and poises by using Weighto- 
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STEEL HEART OF THE VIBREX SCREEN 
is the Hewitt-Robins Vibrator, 
source of “circle-throw” vibra- 
tion. Rugged, simple, always in 
balance, easily adjusted for stroke 
changes by your own workmen. 


From alum to zinc ore, there’s a better 
way to size and screen bulk materials... 
in the sizes you need . . . at the capacity 
you want... at the speed you expect... 
with the accuracy you have a right to 
demand. 

It’s the Hewitt-Robins Vibrex® Vi- 
brating Screen . . . the screen that moves 
in circles to get things done. 

Circle-throw is one of a long list of 
Hewitt-Robins “‘firsts.” So is elliptical 
throw. So is the full-floating principle of 
absorbing the vibration of the live frame. 
We pioneered in both 2-bearing and 4- 
bearing vibrators. Such advances have 


HEWITT: 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: 


IN CIRCLES TO GET THINGS 


made the name Hewitt-Robins synony- 
mous with top performance in vibrating 
machinery. 

The instant coffee that brightens your 
breakfast table . . . the sand and stone 
that builds mighty dams... . the lanolin 
that nourishes your skin . . . shiploads 
of oil from far-off Africa—these and hun- 
dreds of other essentials of social and in- 
dustrial life are processed, screened, puri- 
fied and sized on Hewitt-Robins Vibrat- 
ing Screens. 

Whatever your screening problem— 
whether it involves tiny specks or multi- 
ton boulders—make it ours. 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 


HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: 


Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





graph, Howe Scale Co.’s new attach- 
ment. 
# Weightograph consists mainly of a 
Job Evaluation small cabinet containing a scale mech- 
anism, and a broad periscope that 
, frames a mirror-type screen. You at- 
Fn tach the unit to thé beam scale stand, 
SiNeers Clerical — Professional — Factory connect it to the end of the beam with 
a rod. A dial chart and pointer flash 
Permanent Positions — Midwest Location on the screen, showing weight ‘in- 
stantly. Chart figures are magnified to 
: ; : about 40 times their original size and 
A leading firm in the growing aeronautical and domestic are reflected to the eye-level screen by 
automatic controls field, presently supplying our nation’s mirrors. The light ‘source is a pre- 
defense needs, has openings for office and technical, or factory focused projection lamp. You can read 
evaluation engineers. Technical degree or equivalent the 1 arge, illuminated figures from 15 ft. 
required; some experience in evaluation preferred. Charts are available to match the 
Unusual opportunity to learn overall company operations by weight si of the beam scale, from 4 
yorking with top ° erating and mana zement supervision minimum of 600 Ib. x 4 Ib. to a maxi- 
ar ing ee be tee : —_ P : : mum of 200,000 Ib. x 200 Ib. 
Duties involve job description, job evaluation, grievance e Source: Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 
investigations, preparation of arbitration briefs and related Price: $375 
administrative assignments. This work often leads to ie! 
promotions into industrial relations or into operating super- 
visory positions. 


Salaries dependent upon training, experience, and an estimate 
of potential in this field. 


A. C. KLEVICKIS 

Personnel Department “A” 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
REGULATOR CO. 

2753 Fourth Avenue S. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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@ Stand-by power is extra-important to 
hospitals in the event of outside power 
failure. For greater protection, many hos- 
pitals and other institutions have turned to 
Ford-powered stand-by generator units that 
give efficient, low-cost service, dependable 
in any emergency. 


Ford Industrial Engines and Power Units 


° . 7 

are available in five models, from 4-cylinder, Fire Fighters Phone 
120 cu. in. displacement to V-8, 337 cv. in. 
displacement. Important applications of Ford Firemen who get close enough to the 
induerial Power, especially ot this time of flames to use breathing masks need bet- 

building for defense, include: 5 
ssteeii csiitiemaan tale anna ter communication with those who 
e . e ; sk 2 
WINCHES © LOADERS direct operations from a distance, ac 
cording to Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


This Onan Stand-by Electric Plant is powered by T ? 1 el > we 
the Ford 4-cylinder “120” Industrial Engine. I'o get it, the company now has a two 





eWay communication system, called 

Maskfone, for use with its Chemox 

breathing apparatus, Demand-Appara- 

tus, Canister Gas Mask, or Hose Mask. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINES Maskfone, which comes in a fiber- 
board case, has a transmitter and ear- 
———+ | phone assembly connected to a head 
harness and 125 ft. of Neoprene- 
covered cable on a revolving reel. The 
fire fighter puts on the earphones, fits 
the transmitter into the speaking 
diaphragm in the facepiece of the mask. 
Then he plugs the transmitter cord 
into a four-way junction that connects 
with the earphone lines and the cable. 
Communication is established when a 





‘ aera 
lam interested in Industrial Power for this application: INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
a ot 5 ty egies ar as eee Te 15050 Woodward Ave., \tighland Park 3, Mich. 
Send me new 1951 literature on Ford Industrial Power 


(cubic inch displacement and cylinders as shown). 


“120" — “226” cr “939” Attention of 
0 4-Cyi. Lt 6Cyl. Lj V-8 


Firm Nome__ alata ses tiaa aloes seca 











Oo “954” rr“ . 
6-Cyl. LJ v-8 i Zone. a 
(Please print) 


ae 











! 
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second fireman plugs in a telephone- 
like device at the other end of the 
cable. The cable arrangement makes 
it possible for a fireman to drop the 
cable from a high story or roof to a 
man on the ground. 

Powerwise, Maskfone is _ self-con- 
tained and requires no outside source 
of power. 
¢ Source: Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
201 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa. 

e Price: $175. 


Mechanical Paper Jogger 

You can’t jog 500 sheets of paper 
into edge-alignment by hand in 10 sec. 
That’s why Purnyea Mfg. Co. thinks 
its portable electric paper-jogger will 
be useful office and plant equipment. 
The machine, called Lectrojog, is sup- 
posed to do the job at least three times 
faster than you can by hand. 

You plug the cord into any 110- 
115 v. a.c. or d.c. outlet, drop in the 
paper, then press the switch. Lectrojog 
takes any size paper from 3 in. x 5 in. 
to 17 in. x 22 in. The jogging is de- 
signed for any semirigid sheets. It han- 
dles all weights of card and paper stock, 
including carbon paper, onionskin, 
IBM cards, and ledger sheets. 

The jogger occupies about 8 in. x 
12 in. of desk space, has rubber feet to 
prevent scratching. It’s finished in gray 
enamel and chrome. 
¢ Source: Purnyea Mfg. Co., 322 South 
Water, Wichita, Kan. 

e Price: $61.50. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A ceramic coating called Elkote report- 
edly protects metals and alloys against 
corrosion and oxidation at temperatures 
up to 2,400F. The manufacturer, 
Elraco Engineering Co., 158 14th St., 
Hoboken, N. J., says the coating stays 
on firmly despite extreme temperature 
changes, flexing, or vibration. 
e 


Rip-Ette, mechanical seam-ripper of 
‘Towle Mfg. Co., Inc., Walnut Creek, 
Calif., clamps on a table or sewing 
machine. As you pass material through 
the cutting edge, a guide follows the 
seam; the fabric can’t be torn if you 
use the ripper correctly, says ‘Towle. 
Ihe device fits into a sewing basket or 
drawer. 
© 

A strap hinges for shipping cases and 
crates made by Brownie Hinge & Spe- 
cialties Co., 1010 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago 7, is double-jointed. This is 
said to prevent hinge breakage by re- 
lieving stress on both hinge and screws 
and providing more flexibility. 
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the machine tool industry has discovered 


ORMICA laminated plastics 


Leading machine tool builders have discovered that Formica end-grain material* 
is better for bearing surfaces than cast iron! 

The Carlton Machine Tool Co., for example, used Formica in the new 41-ton 5-A 
Radial Drill shown above. . . atthe (1) it eliminates the scoring and 
cutting common on metal-to-metal bearings, (2) it reduces friction and 
wear and (3) insulates against heat and thereby prevents distortion and 
loss of accuracy. 

The G. A. Gray Co., pioneer in the use of Formica for bearing surfaces, has for 
many years made this versatile material available in its world-famous 
planers and planer-type machine tools. 


The Gray planer table shown here has four 
Formica ways which will carry loads 
up to 180,000 pounds! Here’s dra- 
matic proof that Formica can carry 
heavy loads and give planer-type 
accuracy ... for years. 





wi 


*Formica end-grain material is 
SR i molded with laminations perpendicu- 
ty dont you discover how neatly tay to bearing surface. This design 


Formica can solve your bearing permits higher bearing loads than 
problem? You can get the benefit of 


Formica engineers’ vast experience 
in this field . . . by mailing the 


cast iron and wears better! 





coupon below. y 
Productive 


FORMIca 


at Work in Industry 


THE FORMICA COMPAN‘, 4660 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINC; NNATI 32, OHIO 
Please send me complete information on Formica end-grain material for bearing 
surtace applications. 
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ANOTHER 
ELLIOTT 
FIRST! 


Elliott address 
cards file like 
index cards 


A few other 
Elliott models 


Many REA (Rural 
Electrification Ad- 
ministration) projects 
send out post card 
bills and post card 
meter reading forms. 


For this special prob- 
lem, Elliott made the 
machine shown above 
which automatically 
feeds the cards and, 
after printing one ad- 
dress, automatically 
moves the double 
card sidewise and 
ejects it after printing 
the second address. 


Only Elliott 
makes non-metallic 
typewriter stencilable 

Addres: Cards 


Of « ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-C Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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... corporates falter... 


dord & Poor's Corp., Dow-Jones 
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March | 
...and stocks falter. 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Money Market Steady 


Upheaval in government bonds has surprisingly mild effect 
on other issues. Investors show caution, but there is no panic sell- 
ing. But a good many firms have taken a beating. 


The March upheaval in government 
bonds shook the whole money market 
(chart, above). That had to be; the 
whole national money-rate structure is 
built on the vields available from gov- 
ernment bonds. 

When those yields quiver, the shock 
is felt by every competitor for the in- 
vestor’s dollar: bank-loan rates, mu- 
nicipal and corporate security markets 
and underwriters, commercial paper 
markets. 

e Below Par—This time, the shock was 
surprisingly small. The “freeing” of 
the market in Treasury issues after so 


many years of support failed to cause 
the furor that many Wall Streeters had 
expected. And this despite a frighten 
ing sight: Nine of the 28 government 
issues that are customarily quoted daily 
dropped well below par for the first 
time since they were issued. 

The markets’ reaction was one of 
caution. There was no panicky liquida- 
tion of governments, or of municipal 
and corporate issues. 

Underwriting, though conducted 
with more than customary caution, has 
continued without any overly disturb- 
ing hitches. The commercial banking 
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business generally has been placid, at 
least on the surface (BW —Mar.17’51, 
pl9). 

¢ Many Suffer—Not all concerned have 
escaped unscathed in recent weeks. 
That goes for municipal and corporate 
new-issue underwriters, institutional 
and individual investors, and the cor- 
porations seeking to borrow money. 
All have suffered to some degree. 

Take holders of the $19.9-billion of 
Victory 24s that, starting next week, 
can be converted into the new unmar- 
ketable long-term 23s. This vast group 
has seen the market value of each 
$1,000 drop over $15 since the end of 
February. There’s lots of money in 
that drop if you happen to run a life 
insurance company or a savings bank 
—which, as recently as a few months 
ago, were reported to be holding some 
$6.4-billion of the Victories. 
¢ Underwriters—The drop in the gov- 
emment market, which promptly 
upped yields (and lowered prices) in 
the corporate bond market, hit some 
Wall Street underwriting houses where 
it hurt. On their shelves were a num- 
ber of unsold remnants of earlier new 
corporate offerings. Disposing of these 
will undoubtedly mean some quite 
sharp cuts under their original offering 
prices. 

Only one syndicate, however, appears 
really to have been caught holding the 
bag. That was the group that just 
previously had bid up in the clouds for 
$35-million new Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission bonds. When the break oc- 
curred it was holding $25-million of 
these unsold... It has since seen the 
bonds plunge to 98% of par in the 
over-the-counter market vs. their origi- 
nal offering price of 1013%. 
¢ Municipals—A number of municipal 
bond houses are believed to have taken 
a similar bad licking. Here’s why: 

Early this month the municipal mar- 
ket reported that it had available for 
sale some $234-million of new issues. 
That’s close to the record $260-million 
float reported: in mid-November. And 
unlike that previous occasion—when the 
intervention of China in the Korean 
War raised the specter of higher taxes 
and sent tax-exempts climbing—there 
has been no stimulant to ease the mar- 
keting problems of a float of that size. 
This time it has’ been, just the reverse: 
Prices have tumbled. 

First nationally known company to 
feel the lash of the higher rates on cor- 
porate borrowings was the Borden Co. 
In mid-February, Borden announced 
that it intended soon to sell $60-million 
of new 30-year bonds with a 23% cou- 
pon rate. By the time it was ready to 
offer them on Mar. 5, however, Borden 
had felt the need to up the interest rate 
to 24%. 

That means the company must pay 
$75,000 more for annual __ interest 
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You'll never know what a Sturgis 
posture chair can do for your 
health, well-being and job pef- 
formance till you try one. S6 call 
your Sturgis dealer* and:tell him 
which of these two. luxurious 
executive chairs you'd like to try. 


No obligation naturally. 


NO. 1805 
SENIOR SPRINGREST 
with adjustable 
Spring-Tension Back 


NO. 1800 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE 
Conventional Type; 
Seat and Back Tilt 
Together 


%* We'll send you his name if you don’t know it. 
We'll also send you a stimulating booklet, 
“The High Cost of Sitting”. 


THE Sing POSTURE CHAIR CO. 











King Size Ad Buy 











SHOWMANSHIP. Big, gay, colorful 
. people can’t miss seeing this 


King-size gas buy ! 
1951 RED CR 
—" 


| STANDARD 


work selling your product today! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 


Standard Oil GOA panel! And be- 
cause the sales message is large 
and dramatic, people read it easily. 
That way they remember what they 
read. Yes sir, dramatic outdoor 
panels are your best advertising 
buy. Put GOA showmanship to 


515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


*%Covers 1400 ( | 
leading cities 
and towns 





charges than it had figured on. This 
works out to a total of $2,250,000 more 
during the life of the issue if all the 
bonds remain outstanding to ma- 
turity. Even so, Borden seems to have 
done nicely. According to some Wall 
Streeters, if public offering had been de- 
layed another week the company would 
probably have had to up the coupon 
rate to 3% in order to insure a success- 
ful sale. 

e Rates Up—Similarly caught was the 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. Last week it 
sold $2,400,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. The best bid was 99.038% 
of par for an issue bearing a 23% cou- 
pon. Back in mid-January it had been 
able to sell a similar offering bearing 
only 24% interest at 99.38% of par. 

Common stocks normally react less 
to any change in government-bond 
yields than other securities. True, they 
did stage their worst price break of the 
year last week when the uneasiness was 
at its height in the Treasury market. 
However, most Wall Streeters say the 
break in governments only “contrib- 
uted” to last week’s drops. 
¢ Follow Closely—For “investment 
grade” preferred stocks, however, the 
story has been different. These showed 
sharp weakness last week. Eastman 
Kodak 6% preferred, which earlier this 
year sold for as much as $182 a share, 
closed last Saturday at $165.50 bid. 

The effect on the going rate on bank 
loans remains to be seen. Bankers in 
some sections of the nation think that 
what has been happening forecasts in- 
creases in loan rates of one-eighth to 
one-quarter of 1%. But there is general 
agreement on one facet of the situation: 
If the New Capital Committee is effec- 
tive in cutting down “inflationary” 
loans in the future months, there will 
be more competition among lenders to 
keep their money  working—which 
would work against the natural rise in 
rates. 

There’s another sobering factor in 
this connection: 
¢ Bank Loans—One of the pressures for 
higher rates lately has been the record- 
breaking expansion in private credit via 
bank loans, mortgage loans, and direct 
security placements by corporations 
with institutional lenders. Banks and 
insurance companies in many cases have 
been persistent sellers of their long-term 
governments in order to secure funds 
to make such loans. Now, for the first 
time in recent history, they have to 
worry about selling them at an appre- 
ciable loss. 

The future operations of such 
lenders, if they had been counting on 
expanding their loan portfolios via 
further sales of long-term governments, 
now appear pretty much stymied. This, 
as well as the drive against “inflation- 
ary” loans, could well dampen down 
any pressure for higher money rentals. 
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Still the Big Town 


Survey shows out-of-town 
companies use New York banks 
just as much now as they used 
to—and in some cases more. 


Out-of-town companies depend on 
the services of New York banks just 
as much as they did in the past—and 
in some cases more. That’s the surpris- 
ing conclusion drawn from a confiden- 
tial survey of the 645 largest U.S. 
manufacturers (from the standpoint of 
assets) with headquarters outside the 
New York trading area. It’s surprising 
because New York banks haven’t been 
growing so fast depositwise as banks 
in other big U.S. cities. 

About 51% (338) of the companies 
returned a questionnaire that asked 
them why and how much they used 
New York banks and what factors in- 
fluenced their choice of banks. About 
300 of the companies that answered 
said they used New York banks. Most 
used more than one. 
¢ More Important—The question, “Are 
your New York banking connections 
more, or less, important to your busi- 
ness today?” brought 294 answers. 
About 30% of the companies said their 
New York connections were more im- 
portant, and 59% said the value of 
these connections was about the same. 
Only 11% thought they were less im- 
portant. 

lhe out-of-town companies said 
their main reason for using a New 
York bank was “to supplement the 
loan capacity of their local bank.” Al- 
most as important were “the special- 
ized services not available at local 
banks.” Another big reason was ‘“‘to 
diversify deposits.” “The least impor- 
tant reason: “to service branch offices 
and plants.” 
¢ Reputation—What sold these out-of- 
town companies on the New York 
banks they use? As you'd expect, the 
most important factor is the bank’s 
reputation. Next comes the complete- 
ness of the services it offers. “Friend- 
ship with bank officials” and “recom- 
mendation by business friends’ are 
other important reasons. The least im- 
portant reasons were direct solicitation 
by the bank and recommendation by 
a local or correspondent bank. 

What specific New York banking 
services do out-of-town companies use? 
The survey found the checking account 
was most important. Registrar or trans- 
fer agent facilities came next. Use of 
the foreign department was close _be- 
hind. Commercial loans turned out 
to rank behind all these other services. 
Next in importance came “useful busi- 
ness contacts.” 
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THIS GOLDEN KEY 


opens the door 


to more business 


for your dealers... 


Using Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of telephone 
directories is one sure way for the manufacturer of branded 
products to clinch sales created by his national advertising. 


It’s sure because... the trade-mark or brand name is displayed 
over a list of local dealers in the ‘yellow pages’ in more than 
35,000,000 directories, or in those covering specific markets. It’s 
sure because...surveys prove that 9 out of 10 shoppers go direct 
to the ‘yellow pages’ for where-to-buy-it information. 

When you use Trade Mark Service, you can, like so many 
other advertisers, put a line in your ads—‘“See your Classified 
Telephone Directory for our nearest dealer.” That’s the follow 
through that makes buying easier for your prospects and gives 
your dealers the sales cooperation they’ll appreciate. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA, 
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Teletype: BA263 




















do not burn or throw it away. 


after you’ve read 
this magazine 


. . and clipped pertinent 
ideas, articles and advertise- 
ments for reference, please 


1) Wastepaper can help to 
swell the funds of your local 
Boy Scout Troop, your church 
or other community organiza- 
tion. It gets a good price 
these days. 


2) Whether in magazine 
form or not, wastepaper helps 
to fill the increasing need for 
paper pulp brought on by the 
mobilization effort. 


Collect it. Give it to your fa- 
vorite organization. Chances 
are they have scheculed pick- 
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Next “Clues Section” 
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Ouc D Wane 
“SEALED IT 

BETTER wry 
GuMMED TAPE ! 





Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE = 


MENASHA, WIS. 


issue 


appears in Apr. 7 





“WE’LL MANAGE, thank you.” Olive Kelp (standing, right) checks clearances with her 
staff. The careful ladies aren’t bothered with rubber checks; they know everyone in town. 


Where It’s Always Ladies Day 


Nashville (Ind.) State Bank isn’t scared by threats of a man- 
power shortage. It is run—and makes money—on womanpower. 


Banks, like everyone else, expect man- 
power trouble in the months ahead. 
Chey. may lose upwards of a fourth of 
their current staff of 410,000 workers 
during the next year—to the draft and 
to higher- paying, “safer,” defense jobs. 

That’ s the warning of the American 
Bankers Assn., but at least one banking 
quarter hasn’t turned a hair at the fore- 
cast. 

Indiana’s little Nashville State Bank 
has no manpower worry for a simple 
reason. It is, and has been for some 
time, one of bankingdom’s choice ex- 
hibits: a strictly all-petticoat affair. 
Within its walls, even the janitor is a 
member of the fair sex. 

True, a male or two is permitted 
to sit on the board of directors. Charles 
Tallev, a businessman from nearby Co- 
lumbus, is chairman. Elderly Jim John- 
son, a local attorney, supervises its legal 
affairs. Both men drop into the bank 
now and then to talk over this and 
that. 

But the operation of the bank is in 
the hands of Miss Olive E. Kelp, vet- 
eran cashier, and her staff: Mrs. Maxine 
Hedrick and Miss Katherine Hobbs, as- 
sistant cashiers, and the Misses Rose 
Tabor, Wilma Woods, and Bonnie 
Clark, who take care of the books. 

They do a job of running it. And the 
town in which they enjoy a banking 
monopoly—N Jashville, a village of 517 
souls in the picturesque hills of the 
Hoosier State’s Brown County—likes the 
way the distaff side has been handling 
its banking business over the years. 


Miss Kelp, now 56, entered the bank 
back in 1911 fresh out of high school. 
The institution that she has helped 
build up in these 40 years is small, but 
you can’t call it tiny. 

At the close of 1950, its assets added 
up to $1,250,368.86. Capital funds 
amounted to almost $100,000. What's 
more, Miss Kelp’s regime has been a 
profitable one for her stockholders. 
Recently, dividends on their shares have 
been paid at an 8% annual rate. 
¢ No Bad Loans—One reason for this 
growth is Miss Kelp’s loan record. “Over 
the years,” she reports, “we have lost 
very little on the loans we have made.” 
And “in the 16 years I have been 
cachier,”” she admits with satisfaction, 
“we haven’t lost a penny on loans or 
bad checks.” 

Loans up to $250 are her sole re- 
sponsibility. But she has much to say 
on bigger deals, too. While the bigger 
ones go before her board for an O.K., 
the board usually acts on her recom- 
mendation. It’s true that, on many 
loans, mortgage or some other security 
is required. The bank, however, loans 
on straight paper, too. Such village mer- 
chants as Harold King, grocer, or Lester 
Perdifield, the hardware man, can al- 
ways borrow on their own names. 
¢ Knows ’em All—Miss Kelp has no 
magic formula to explain the lack of 
bad loans and bad checks. “I know 
everybody around here from way back,” 
she explains. “We don’t cash checks 
for strangers unless somebody here in 
town identifies them, and if anybody is 
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late paying one loan, he doesn’t get the 
next one.” And, she adds, “The girls 
cooperate with me.” 

According to Miss Kelp and the girls, 
they don’t miss having men around to 
protect them—and tell them how to run 
their business. As for bank robbers pay- 
ing them a visit at their crossroads 
location, “All I’d have to do,” the fe- 
male financier observes, “would be to 
raise one good shout, and everyone 
would come in to help me.” But she’s 
not much for shouting. She thinks 
she’d prefer to “Just let them go,” since 
the law would soon catch up with them. 
She’s not afraid of any violence. ‘No 
man,” she says, “would ever shoot 
ladies.” 


K-F, Otis in Court 


Automaker’s suit against 
underwriting company starts in 
New York with barrage of 
charges, countercharges. 


Back in January, 1948, Kaiser-Fra- 
zer Corp. announced plans to sell 1.5- 
million new shares of common stock. 
The offering was postponed awhile due 
to the uncertain state of the stock mar- 
ket. 

On Feb. 3, K-F’s financial ally, Otis 
& Co., signed a contract to buy 900,- 
000 shares of the issue by Feb. 9 and 
took an option on the rest. 

On Feb. 9, a stockholder suit was 
filed to block the issue, and a few min- 
utes later Cyrus Eaton’s Otis & Co. 
took the unprecedented step of break- 
ing off its underwriting contract. 

Just what happened between Feb. 3 
and Feb. 9? 

‘hat’s the question being hashed out 
these days in New York district court, 
where K-F is suing Otis for $19.3-mil- 
lion for failing to carry out the contract. 
K-F charges that the stockholder suit 
—which Eaton used as a reason to break 
the contract—was in fact inspired by 
Otis & Co. 
¢ Kaiser's Word—Edgar F. Kaiser, K-F 
president, told the court that, in a meet- 
ing with K-F officials on Feb. 4, Eaton 
said he didn’t think Otis & Co. would 
be able to fulfill its agreement, because 
of a slump in the market. 

Edgar testified that his father told 
Eaton: “We would be insane to let you 
out.”” And Eaton replied, according to 
Edgar: “You boys are making a serious 
mistake. You are really heading for 
trouble if this is your firm position.” 

e “K-F Deteriorated”—Another point 
of view was provided by Carter Kissell, 
counsel for Otis & Co., during the nego- 
tiations with K-F. In a deposition, 
Kissell said Eaton had asked him to 
study the contract to see if it could be 
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cuss Floor-Cleaning Time 2/3! 
| 


Vv 
@ Specially designed for build- 
ings with 2,000 to 15,000 
sq. ft. of floor space 


® Applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses, and picks up in 
ONE operation 


@ Can be used for BOTH wet 
and dry work 


®@ Self-propelled — operator 
merely guides the machine 


®@ Can be leased or purchased 
(leasing budgets cleaning 
expense) 


Now the labor-saving advantages of 
combination-machine-scrubbing are avail- 
able to small as well as larger buildings. 
With the new 418P Finnell Scrubber-Vac, small- 
area buildings can clean their floors in approxi- 
mately one-third the time required with a con- 
ventional 15 or 18-inch polisher-scrubber using 
separate equipment for pickup. A Finnell 
Scrubber-Vac speeds cleaning by handling four 
operations in one! It applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) —all 
in a single operation. 


The new 418P Scrubber-Vac handles the dry 
work (polishing, et cetera) as well as the serub- 
bing. Embodies all the refinements of Finnell’s 
larger combination machines. Has 18-inch brush 
ring. The vacuum performs quietly. 


SEE IT IN ACTION ON YOUR OWN FLOORS! 
Find out what you would save with a Finnell Scrubber-Vac. Finnell makes 
several models and sizes. For demonstration, consultation, or, literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3803 East St., Elkhart, . 
Ind.» Branch Offices in all principal cities of the Unised States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 











Q} broken. He said Eaton had told him 


—before the break—that Otis & Co. 
was not obligated to go through with 
the contract, because K-F’s financial 


j 

A CONSISKE nt al position had deteriorated. 
sa Kissell said he could not agree with 
Eaton—on legal grounds. He testified 
Gr see ES J that his law firm had tried to work out 
specializing InN BONDS some kind of “constructive adjustment” 
of the terms of the contract to avoid a 
break between K-F and Eaton. But, 
Kissell said, K-F insisted on Otis & Co. 
EB: half a century this firm has played an carrying out the terms to the letter. 
Oa : . ier : ¢ Old Evidence—K-F introduced testi- 
undeviating role in the financial life of America—a role mony from the 1948 hearings before 
based on the steadfast policy of underwriting and dis- the Securities & Exchange Commission 
tributing bonds, notes, debentures and railroad equipment by a New York lawyer, Abesham L. 
ns ; Pomerantz. Pomerantz, who had been 
trust certificates — exclusively. considering a suit against K-F, testi- 
€ In this specialized role, the nationwide Halsey, ~~ a a sag war call r Feb. 6 
io z 3 rom Marvin C. Harrison, an Eaton at- 
Stuart organization has consistently provided for the needs tomey. According to Pomerantz, Har- 


of worthy borrowers—states, municipalities, corporations, rison asked him if he were going to 


industries, utilities and railways—and for the investment suc K-. He stated that Harrison did 
not say he wanted a suit filed. 


requirements of conservative bond buyers. The K-F lawyers also read an old 


€ Halsey, Stuart’s broad experience in this field makes deposition from Harrison confirming 
> — . > . , ; 
for exception : > ; the Pomerantz testimony. Harrison 
; were al aioe m both issuers of and investors testified that he had talked by telephone 
in bonds, whether their requirements are large or small. at that time to David Martin, a Detroit 
Send for our latest offering list, without cost or obligation lawyer, who on Feb. 9 actually filed a 
j f 9 é 9 ; stockholder suit on behalf of James F. 
Masterson. But he said they talked 
AN ENVIABLE RECORD on another matter. 
Other old depositions, from Detroit 
Railroad equipment trust cer- _ either alone or with associates, newspapermen, stated that Allen Hull, 
tificates, because of their has purchased and offered the a law partner of Harrison’s, had asked 


provedrecordofsafetythrough certificates of 50 American rail- them about the suit against K-F a few 
minutes after it was filed on Feb. 9. 


three-quarters of a century, roads regatin 82,531,000. . » eae 
sen ss iabl fe w Poesia —_ ; d ¢ “False” Prospectus—Benjamin Herz- 
ee ee eee eee berg, Otis & Co. attorney, stated that 
among all investments. In the provide quotations for the certifi- the information K-F put in its pro- 
past decade Halsey, Stuart, cates of most American railroads, spectus for the issue was “false and mis- 
leading.” He told the court that K-F 
9080 built up temporary, nonrecurring profits 
during the last three quarters of 1947 
from the sale of “luxury” models, which 


HA LS EY, STU A RT & Cc Oo. Inc. it knew couldn’t be sold in the future. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 He said this was done to create an illu- 
sion of rising profits. For December, 


ee eee 5 1947, charged Herzberg, K-F added 























over $4-million of inventory write-ups 
10 to a few hundred thousand dollars of 
— | earnings from sales, and indicated in 
Pertwee sees ees eee ee eee eee es | the prospectus that December earnings 

Ly were over $4-million. 
f= Ds ceinmnenncieiiiiemiauaisiaatedds = ¢ More Blasts—Herzberg also charged 


i - that the price for which Otis & Co. 
‘Phenomenal ! 


agreed to buy the stock was the result 
Leeeeuee eee een eee 











ot “illegal manipulation.” He said that 
for two days before the agreement was 
signed on Feb. 3, the broker specializ- 
ing in K-F stock on the New York Curb 
Exchange had been pegging the stock 
at $13.50, unknown to Otis & Co. On 
Feb. 3, K-F itself came into the market 
and bought 186,200 shares of its own 
stock. At the close of trading, Otis & 
Co. signed the underwriting contract, 
“in the belief that K-F’s stabilization 
had proceeded from a free market 
price.” 


“Results have been phenomenal. Actual orders resulting from the 
clues” advertising total over $27,000, Inquiries are from top man- 
agement of well known companies”. 


A quotation from a letter written to us by just one of the many 
satisfied “clues” advertisers in the classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. 


You too can talk across-the-desk there to more than 200,000 key 
executives at a cost of only $4.50 a line. 


Are you missing something by not using “clues”? 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





More diesels, $64-million of them, have 
been ordered by New York Central. 
They'll be financed by conditional 
sales contracts, not by equipment trust 
certificates. With accelerated amortiza- 
tion, conditional sales allow quicker re- 
tirement and lower rates. 
« 


Merger O.K.’d: Stockholders of big 
Chemical Bank & ‘Trust Co., New 
York, and little National Safety Bank 
& ‘Trust voted overwhelmingly for 
merger (BW—Jan.13'51,p86). 

* 


High losses on personal floater policies 
in New York City have caused insur- 
ance companies to raise rates stiffly. 
Minimum premiums will be up as 
much as 150%. 

e 
Pennsy wreck at Woodbridge, N. J., 
has brought 1,020 claims on the road 
by survivors and by relatives of the 
84 killed. The railroad says that ap- 
proximately 275 claims have been 
ettled so far, but it declines to disclose 
the cost. 

» 
Debt retirement: Westinghouse Flec- 
tric Corp. has called all of its 2.65% 
convertible debentures, due 1973, for 
payment Apr. 2. This will cut the 
company’s debt to $23.8-million, com- 
pared with 1948’s postwar peak of 
$148-million. 

a 
$5-million more has been borrowed 
from Metropolitan Life by American 
Stores Co. to finance new construction 
and increase working capital. Such 
loans to American now total $25-mil- 
lion. 

a 
Deposits dropped again last month in 
New York State savings banks. The 
loss was $10.7-million, compared with 
January’s $11.9-million sag. But the 
number of depositors rose again: It in- 
creased by 5,953 in February, 5,361 in 
J.muary. 

: © 

New issue: Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp. has registered $25-million of 
new 25-year debentures with SEC. 
Proceeds will be used for expansion of 
production and general corporate pur- 
poses. 

* 
Public invited: J. E. Barbey, president 
of Vanity Fair Mills, Inc., is expected 
soon to sell 200,000 of the company’s 
600,000 common shares to the public, 
through Wall Street’s Smith, Barney 
& Co. The lingerie and hosiery manu- 
facturing company has hitherto been 
family-owned. 
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New Aircomatic Welding Process 
cuts materials cost 257% 
hours time 


... saves 4%3 








Dana V. Wilcox, Airco Technical 
Service Specialist, was called in. He 
recommended the use of Airco’s new 
Aircomatic process. The cylinder to be 
welded was 13’ 4” long with an O.D. 
of 3434”, and a wall thickness of .093 
Type 304 stainless steel. After estab- 
lishing the wire speed to be used in the 
Aircomatic process, the weld was per- 
formed in a total elapsed time of 114 
hours — 4% hours faster than the for- 
mer method used. 

The operation consumed 61% pounds 
of Airco Type 31G stainless steel wire, 
and 35 c.f.h. of Airco high quality inert 


MARTIN QUAID CO., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wanted to reduce the time 
and cost of welding huge stainless 
steel cylinders used in the manufacture 
of carpets... without affecting the 
quality of the finished product. 


gas —all at 25% below the cost of ma- 
terials used in the old procedure. The 
customer was well satisfied and now 
uses the Aircomatic process for fabricat- 
ing stainless steel as well as aluminum. 

If you are interested in applying the 
Aircomatic process to a particular 
aluminum, aluminum or silicon bronze, 
stainless or nickel clad steel fabrication 
problem of your own, we wiil be glad 
to offer technical assistance. If you 
would like to receive a descriptive bul- 
letin on Aircomatic welding, please 
write your nearest Airco office for a 


copy of AIDC-661A. 


RC AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY « AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 


AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Let er Roll.- 


on Buschman ROLLER CONVEYORS 


qHE HEART OF THE ROWET™ 


LUBRICATED FOR LIFE 


BUSCHMAN Roller Conveyors with labyrinth 
seal, dust proof, lubricated-for-life bearings 
{illustrated above) are unexcelled in perform- 
ance under abnormal conditions. These same 
rollers can be supplied with Alemite fittings 
when extremely high temperatures or abun- 
dance of grit are encountered. BUSCHMAN 
non-lubricated commercial type bearings how- 
ever satisfy the majority of requirements. 


Investigate BUSCHMAN CONVEYORS 
— they're BETTER 
BUILT and o BETTER 
BUY. 
THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC, 
4477 


477 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





THE MARKETS 


Last Week’s 20 Most Active Stocks 


Week's 
Volume 


198,000 
160,400 
136,800 
135,100 
117,300 
101,600 
101,000 
99,700 
99,400 
95,700 
93,800 
90,900 
78,900 
77,300 
72,700 
70,600 
69,900 
68,400 
62,800 
61,800 


Radio Corp. . 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Westinghouse 
Packard. . 
N. Y. Central 
Missouri-Pacific (pf.) 
Canadian Pacific 
Long Island Lighting 
U. S. Steel 
General Motors 
Milwaukee Road 
Pennsylvania R.R.. 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Loew's, Inc 
Socony-Vacuum 
American Radiator 
Avco Mfg. 
Sunray Oil 
Alleghany Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin 

* New 1950-1951 high. 


High 
$21 
18 
37 


* 
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The Busy Ones Are Dragging 


There’s new caution on Wall Street. The same stocks are 
out front in trading, but prices are slipping. Peace stocks generally 
do better than war pets. Inventories, taxes hold investors back. 


Wall Street has changed its tune. 
The 20 stocks most heavily traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange last 
week give you an idea of how sharply 
the inflationary psychology of January 
and early February has turned into the 
caution of this income-tax month. 
e War Pets Down—Most of the lead- 
ers still were speculative stocks, low- 
priced shares like those in the limelight 
a few weeks ago (BW—Feb.17’51,p126). 
Only this time, instead of going up, 
most of them went down. Only five 
out of the 20 gained last week. 

Take the rails, speculative darlings 
of the post-Korea bull market. Of the 
five rail stocks among the leaders last 
week, only one went up. That was the 
preferred stock of Missouri Pacific R.R., 
which made a new high for 1950-1951. 
Buyers apparently are gambling on a 
favorable outcome for the preferred in 
the voting contest now going on over 
a Mopac reorganization plan (BW— 
Dec.9’50,p82). 
¢ Hopefuls—You can find specific rea- 
sons why other stocks went up, too. 
Radio Corp. of America’s annual re- 
port, issued early this month, showed 
1950 earnings nearly double 1949’s. 
More important, it now begins to look 


as if the I'V manufacturers might be 
able to do better than expected in 1951 
—thanks to “austerity” models. 

Westinghouse Electric common, the 
third most heavily traded stock last 
week, has been getting some boosts 
from Wall Street analysts. They think 
the current stock conversion of the 
2.65% convertible debentures (which 
will go on until the bonds are called on 
Apr. 2) is the main reason why the 
common has been selling so much 
lower than General Electric. 

I'hat ties in with the generally better 

showing turned in by “‘peace”’ stocks 
in comparison to “war” stocks last 
week. ‘The only Standard & Poor group 
indexes that actually went up were the 
cement, dairy products, and leather 
groups. Among groups that showed 
only small declines were: building sup- 
ply companies, finance companics, 
variety chains, utilities, drugs, office 
equipment, insurance, and banks. 
e Inventory Caution—Wall Streeters, 
like other U.S. businessmen, are begin- 
ning to think that big inventories might 
turn out to be a handicap -rather than 
a good hedge against inflation, 

it could be, of course, that this 
timidity about inventories has already 
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gone too far. Most of the backup in 
inventories appears to be at the retail 
level. A few retailers and smaller manu- 
facturers may be having credit difficul- 
ties now. There could be a little distress 
merchandise on the market within the 
next few months. 

But the big corporations, the kind 
whose shares are traded on stock ex- 


changes, seem to be less affected. A 
Moody’s survey of inventory positions 
of some large corporations that have 
reported for 1950 shows gains in in- 
ventory of only about 10% over the 
year before. However, you have to 
allow for the fact that many of these 
companies use Lifo accounting; this 
would reduce reported inventories. 


1950 Reshuffles “Favorite 50” 


If you want to know what stocks the 
investment trusts favor for holding, 
take a look at the trusts’ “favorite 50” 
common stock holdings (below). Issued 
by Aigeltinger & Co., a Wall Street in- 
vestment trust specialist, it analyzes the 
most popular 1950 yearend holdings of 
more than 158 open- and closed-end 
investment companies whose assets 
then exceeded $3.5-billion. 

Ranking By Market Value 
Dec June De 


54, IO, 31, 

1949 1950 1950 STOCK 
1 International Paper....... 
2 Continental Oil 

3 Amerada Petroleum 

4 Gulf Oil 
5 


Texas Co. 


3 
4 
2 
1 
5 


16 Kennecott Copper 

9 Standard Oil (N. J.) 
B. F. Goodrich Co 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 
General Electric Co 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Phillips Petroleum 
Montgo y Ward & Co 
Union Carbide & Carbon 


Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Westinghouse Electric 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Monsanto Chemical 
General Motors Corp 


United States Steel 
United Gas Corp 
Dow Chemical. . 
American Viscose 
Southern Pacific 


Bethlehem Steel 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Middle South Utilities 
International Nickel 
Skelly Oil Co. 


Humble Oil & Refining 
Cities Service Co 


During 1950, International Paper re- 
placed Gulf Oil as top favorite—but oil 
and natural gas as a group gained favor 
last year. These issues accounted for 
37.6% of the market value of all the 
“favorite 50.” In 1949 they accounted 
for only 31.6%. Utilities, however, 
did slump. During 1950 their market- 
value ratio slipped from 16.4% to 
8.2%. 


Market Trusts Shares % of 
Value Owning Held Issue 
(Millions of Dollars) Shares (Thousands) Held 
$43.8 52 826 9.29% 
38 69 414 9.58 
37 24 233 14.80 
$?.4 67 458 + 
29 54 355 2.57 
27 63 363 3.36 
26 58 290 0.96 
24.5 43 95 
23. 42 : 80 
68 


53 
50 


International Business Machines 


Louisiana Land & Exploration 


Phelps Dodge 


Ohio Oil Co 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
American Gas & Electric 
Pure Oil 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Chrywer Corp 

Niagara Mohawk Power.. 
Johns- Manville Co 

North American Co 


Central & South West Corp 


oben Chas. Pfizer & Co 

43 American Cyanamid 

36 Eastman Kodak 

33 American Natural Gas 

49 g Aluminum Co. of America 
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WE TRAINED OUR 
MEN NATION-WIDE 
... SAVED TIME AND 

MONEY WITH 


Ampro 


Tape Recorder 


Job Training Directors everywhere 
hail the new Ampro Tape Recorder as 
the “most useful business tool since the 
telephone.” Little wonder! No other 
tape recorder is so simple to operate © 
... 80 light to carry (17 Ibs.) ... gives — 
sO many outstanding features at the ~ 
world’s lowest price! Record ... hear it~ 
instantly ... keep or erase the message. 
And Ampro runs 2 full hours on one™ 
7” reel. Look into this easier, $ 75 : 
low cost way to train your 119 k 
men... write now! 


ow AMDIO 


ret ve’ —_TAPE RECORDER 


COMPLETE 


AMPRO CORP. 

(A General Precision Equip. Corp. 
Subsidiary ) 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
18, Illinois 

Please send me the time-saving, cost-saving 
facts on using the Ampro Tape Recorder in 
business. 


wn ny 
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Three-shift worker! 


When emergency production demands 24 
hour days and seven day working weeks, 
this improved ‘Load Lifter’ takes the 
severe punishment without a whimper. 
Never were such amazing dependability, 
such low-cost lifting and maintenance, 
such safety built into a hoist. Here we can 
that the utmost in 
economy and efficiency of this hoist comes 





only tell of results... 


from the many special features contained 
all of which are fully described in 
1 Lifter’ Bulletin No. 399. 


In it, 


‘Load 


If youhave lifting prob- 
lems now, or foresee 
if any, write for the com- 
e plete story of the ‘Load 


~\ Lifter’. 


LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MU SKEGON, MIC HIGAN 

S a nd ‘L oe lifter’ Hoists 

f ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 

y and Relief Valves, 


nc 
‘American’ industri al and ‘Microsen’ Electrical Instruments. 


see Clues Section on Page 140 


STOP LICKING 
ENVELOPES!:, 


M 
MOISTENS & 


SEALS 
ENVELOPES 


The messiest chore in 

your office vanishes like 

magic with the new Magic 

Mailer. It’s a terrific time-and- 

trouble saver for every office —handy 

for one envelope or 1,000. Just zip the 

envelope through and it's ready. i 

TRY IT FREE IN YOUR OFFICE! SEND NO MONEY! 

dust write us on your letterhead and we'll send you 

@ Magic Mailer postpaid. Use it for a week—and if 

your secretary will port with it, just return it and 

we'll cancel the charge! Otherwise, send us only $6.95. 

Write today—because if you knew the mixture that 

goes into some envelope give, you'd never have on- 
he = other envelope licked in your 

f office as — os you live. 

\ Address: LDON MFG. 

NEN CO., inc., x7 N. La Cienega, 
> Les “Angeles 46. Dept. 8-2. 


DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 
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Labor's Still Bargaining 


Unions have won enough now to bring them back into 
mobilization setup. But major issues—allowable wage increases, 
union shop—are still unsettled. They're sure to bring new crises. 


The government has made enough 
concessions to get labor started back 
into the mobilization setup. But the 
wage crises will still be with us. A 
new Wage Stabilization Board will be 
meeting almost immediately. 
¢ Paving the Way—Truman’s new Na- 
tional Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policy (page 15) paved the way for the 
United Labor Policy Committee to 
come back after their walkout Feb. 28. 
Labor wanted a big say in mobilization 
planning. Satisfying it by creating 
NABMP is a real setback for W ‘ison. 

Labor gets four of the 16 seats on 
the new board, along with an equal 
number for business, agriculture, and 
the public. Mobilizer Wilson will be 
chairman of the group, but it will be 
advisory to Truman, not Wilson. This 
will give labor Truman’s ear as well as 
a curb on Wilson. He will not be 
able to make major policy decisions 
without clearing with the committee. 
¢ Disputes Authority—Labor also is 
getting an enlarged Wage Stabilization 
Board, with 18 instead of nine mem- 
bers. And WSB will now have author- 
ity at least over wage disputes and 
others referred to it by ‘Truman as 
affecting national defense. This, for all 
wong purposes, comes close to 
labor’s demands that WSB get full 
disputes-settling authority. If ‘Truman 
delegates the referral function to the 
Federal Conciliation Service, as was 
done during World War II, we will 
come close to the old National War 
Labor Board. Naming William H. 
Davis as the new chairman to succeed 
Cyrus Ching would complete the pic- 
ture. Davis headed NWLB. 

Spokesmen for the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers and for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce have yielded 
their original opposition to a single 
policy-making and _ disputes-settling 
board. But they still want to limit its 
authority to bend its policies and also 
deny it power in nonwage disputes. 
They will not boycott whatever board 
is set up, however. 


I. Union Shop at Core 


Behind the argument over labor dis- 
putes authority for WSB is CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray’s drive for a union 


shop in the steel industry. His steel 
union already claims more than 500 
union shop agreements with small em- 
ployers. ‘The issue is sure to come up 
next winter, as Murray gocs into nego- 
tiation with U.S. Steel and the other 
big companies. Murray got mainte- 
nance of membership from NWLB in 
1942. He would expect WSB to give 
him the union shop, mainly because 
it is permitted by ‘Taft-Hartley and be- 
cause it has had wide acceptance since 
the new labor law. 

Management fears WSB’s invasion 
of employer prerogatives, particularly on 
the union shop. It also visualizes a 
return to wartime experience, when the 
availability of NWLB nullified much 
local bargaining. 

The union shop issue is a real one 
right now, even before steel. Local 5 
of the CIO Rubber Workers has ap- 
proved a strike at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. in 10 cities unless agree- 
ment is reached by Mar. 31 on a union 
shop demand. The strike vote was 
taken despite the company’s willingness 
to make all future employees join the 
union if old nonunion employees could 
remain unorganized. 


Il. Everybody Wants Raises 


Significantly, wage disputes are not 
now making union-management con- 
troversies. Employers are not resisting 
wage demands very strongly. And that 
is making trouble for wage controls. 
Many complaints come into WSB from 
employers who want to pay higher 
wages than the rules permit. In many 
cases, they are agreeing to them, then 
putting the burden on WSB to ap- 
prove (BW —Mar.17’51,p138). 

James C. Petrillo, for instance, wan- 
gled a 15% increase for his musicians 
from TV broadcasters. 

The Pacific Northwest lumber and 
plywood industry granted 74¢ an hour 
to AFL Lumber & Sawmill Workers; 
only 3¢ of it was permissible under 
wage rules (BW —Mar.17’51,p139). 

More urgent, perhaps, because of 
strike deadlines, are the settlements in 
meat packing and shipbuilding. 

A nationwide strike of 50,000 CIO 
shipyard workers has been set for Apr. 
3, unless WSB reverses its failure to 
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approve a 15% increase negotiated with 
Bethlehem and Todd shipyards. 

CIO and AFL meat unions have 
announced a strike next week unless 
their 11¢ wage increase bargain is ap- 
proved by then. 


lll. A Matter of Policy 


Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston 
has been refusing to pass on the wage 
increase because it requires an excep- 
tion to the general regulations. He 
wants the tripartite WSB to assume 
the responsibility, particularly since it 
may be making precedent for hundreds 
of other similar situations that will 
come up. That was one of the reasons 
Johnston hurried to Key West to see 
Truman this week. 

The meat unions will be inclined to 
cooperate in giving WSB a chance to 
consider the issue before striking. ‘The 
CIO union hasn’t forgotten the 67-day 
strike it lost in 1948—when it struck 
despite Truman’s appointment of a 
national emergency board of inquiry 
under ‘Taft-Hartley and his request 
that the CIO hold up strike action. 
The CIO struck, but the AFL remained 
at work. In the end, CIO had to accept 
the prestrike offer of 9¢ an hour. Now, 
CIO and AFL are working together, 
and it may make a difference. 
¢ Patten Making—The points that 
WSB will consider in deciding whether 
to allow the meat packing increase may 
set a pattern for other cases. The Big 
Four meat packers and the unions 
placed their arguments before a spe- 
cial three-man panel selected by John- 
ston and headed by Edwin E. Witte of 
the University of Wisconsin, former 
NWLB public member. 

The panel’s report to Johnston, 
which will be considered by WSB, 
states that only 3¢ of the 11¢ increase 
is allowable under the 10% formula 
of General Wage Regulation No. 6. 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 
in January, 1950, were about $1.40. 
Ten percent would allow an increase of 
14¢. The meat packers gave 11¢ last 
August in signing a two-year contract. 
The present boost~ o¢ general increase, 
plus an average of 2¢ through widening 
the differential between labor grades 
from 3¢ to 34¢—was negotiated through 
a wage reopener in the contract. 

The companies and unions make 
these points in trying to justify approval 
of the full 1l¢: 

e Time inequity. Negotiations 
were begun more than a month before 
the wage-freeze date of Jan. 25. On 
that date the parties were “reasonably 
close” to the pattern-setting Swift & 
Co. settlement reached on Feb. 8. 

e Missed pension round. While 
wage rate increases since 1946 have 
kept up fairly well with those in manu- 
facturing, meat workers did not get a 
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It’s simple for the operator to get 

more work done ... to maintain 

higher average speeds hour after 

hour . . . with this big and more 
owerful Allis-Chalmers HD-20 
ractor. 

For the Diesel engine power is 
put to work through a Twin Disc 
Hydraulic Torque Converter. Axto- 
matically and instantaneously, this 





unit masterminds torque-power out- 

ut... varies the torque developed 
by the engine as the load varies. 

Hard-to-handle loads are handled 
easily—without gearshift guesswork. 
And, this hydraulic unit cushions 
out shocks to protect the equipment. 

That’s why operators call this 
Twin Disc Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verter equi ped tractor a dream- 
boat. And that’s why, too, you find 
this hydraulic unit on so many other 
types of heavy-duty equipment 
where tractive effort, line speed, or 
line pull are big problems. Test a 
Twin Disc Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verter on your locomotive, oil well 
drilling, logging, or materials han- 
dling equipment, or off-the-high- 
way trucks. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
cuts costly paper work with 


OZALID 


OZALID—the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Inter-office reports and records of Ford 
are now flowing with increased speed 
and accuracy—thanks to Ozalid, the 


world’s most versatile copying process! 


Faster Than Ever 
Today, Ford is duplicating more and 
more accounting reports with Ozalid— 
an average of 64 minutes is saved in the 
preparation of each report. Many. re- 
ports are now issued ahead of schedule, 
as a result of the use of Ozalid. And 
Ford obtains extra Ozalid copies of in- 
voices, financial statements, bills of lad- 
ing, dealers’ statements and organiza- 
tional charts as quickly as they're needed. 


More Accurate Than Ever 
Rechecks to avoid costly errors are now 
eliminated from many of Ford's reports 
because Ozalid makes manual copying 
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and proofreading unnecessary. There’s 
no blur, no smudge—Ozalid copies are 
“reproduced with equal fidelity from first 
to last. 

More Economical Than Ever 
When “Time Study Charts” are pre- 
pared with Ozalid, copying time is re- 
duced by ten minutes per page—copying 
costs are correspondingly lowered. The 
Ozalid application at Ford is less than 
two years old—yet Ford's savings are 
already substantial and growing! Each 
day new uses are being uncovered! 

Whether your business is large or 
small, you can profit from Ozalid’s ver- 
satility in accounting, engineering and 
office work. Get the full story of how 
you can save money with Ozalid—write 
for your copy of “The Simplest Business 
System,” today! 


Cut Copying Costs 
...use 


OZALID 


Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





pension such as did steel, autos, and 
other mass-production industries. In 
1949 a pension study committee was set 
up. Last August, the companies got a 
commitment from the unions not to 
raise the pension issue for two years 
and granted 11¢ instead. ‘The argument 
is that, if the 11¢ had been put into 
pensions, it would not be charged 
against the 10% allowable. 

¢ Cost of living. The parties have 
always used the cost-of-living index as 
a major consideration in determining 
wage increases. They have usually had 
wage reopeners, and adjustments have 
followed the trend in cost of living. In 
1949, for instance, when the index 
dropped, there was no general wage 
increase. ‘The 9¢ general increase, now 
up for approval along with the addi- 
tional 2¢ for labor-grade differential, 
reflects, percentagewise, the increase 
in cost of living since the August set- 
tlement. If there was a cost-of-living 
escalator instead of a simple reopening 
clause, the 9% would have been ap- 
proved automatically under General 
Wage Regulation No. 8. 


IV. Others Face Same Problem 


Other situations will arise where 
there are only bare wage reopeners in- 
stead of cost-of-living escalators, In- 
creases above 10% are reapproved for 
c-of-l contracts, if the pacts were in 
effect Jan. 25. Present policy does not 
permit approval of the others. 

On Apr. 1, for instance, 1-million 
nonoperating railroad employees are 
due to get an escalator increase of 4¢ 
or 5¢. But the escalator was not agreed 
to until Feb. 8, when a 124% increase 
was granted; thus it must stay under 
the 10% ceiling. This would permit 
only 1¢ or 2¢ more. However, since 
the rail contract was negotiated in the 
White House with all that such a deal 
implies, it’s a cinch that the Adminis- 
tration will not let some wage ruler 
bust it apart. 

Textile settlements are above the 

10%. In addition, they have new esca- 
lator clauses, too, which under present 
rules can’t operate freely. ‘The woolen 
mills strike was settled for 12¢ an hour. 
The strike in cotton and rayon was 
averted with 74% raise. 
e Electrical—Inequities threatened in 
electrical manufacturing. IUE-CIO will 
get a big increase—the union claims 9¢ 
—from General Electric under an esca- 
lator clause when the Mar. 15 index 
figure comes out in April. The rival 
left-wing UE has only a bare reopener 
with GE. And this is what IUE-CIO 
has at Westinghouse—unless the rules 
are changed or a loophole found to 
take care of such situations. IUE-CIO’s 
reopening with Westinghouse comes 
during April. These comnanies granted 
10¢ plus pensions, last fall. 
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Kefauver Echo 


On heels of crime com- 
mittee hearings in Detroit, UAW 
files unfair labor charge against 
Briggs Mfg. management. 


A short while ago, the Kefauver 
Crime Committee took a two-day look 
at charges of ties between industry and 
the underworld in Detroit. Its findings 
weren't spectacular—but they set fires 
that are now beginning to flare. 
¢ UAW-Briggs—Last week, as a result 
of the hearing, the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) filed unfair-labor-practice 
charges against Briggs Mfg. Co., De- 
troit. The union alleged: (1) that a 
1945  scrap-metal contract between 
Briggs and Carl Renda assured Briggs 
of the services of “strikebreakers and 
gangsters”; and (2) that, as a result, at 
least five UAW members were vio- 
lently beaten during labor-management 
disputes in 1945 and 1946. 

UAW charged that the Briggs-Renda 
contract is behind what it describes as 
a continuing terror and fear at the 
plant. Further, it said, the contract 
has interfered with and coerced Briggs 
employees from the exercise of their 
rights as union members. 

The union petition asks the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to “cor- 
rect the disgraceful conditions that ex- 
ist in the company’s relationship with 
known hoodlums and gangsters.” 

Briggs issued no immediate, official 
reply to UAW’s blasts. Unofficially, 
company people called them “a propa- 
ganda campaign” against Briggs, to keep 
unfounded, “dirty” charges alive. 
¢ How It Started—UAW has made the 
same charges against Briggs before, but 
never with the wide circulation they 
had in the Kefauver hearings. The 
crime committee got into the issue 
when it decided to look at complaints 
that some in industry had used the un- 
derworld to fight unionism. 

Limited in time, the committee sin- 
gled out two large Detroit companies: 
Briggs and Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
It chose the two because of a report 
by a special one-man grand jury, set 
up in Wayne County in 1946 to inves- 
tigate labor violence. The jury found 
that the companies had contracts for 
the disposal of scrap steel that fell 
outside customary procedure. 

¢ Organizing Trouble—Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove was the scene of an organiz- 
ing attempt by the independent Me- 
chanics Educational Society of Amer- 
ica during the middle 1930's. A strike 
by MESA collapsed, and the drive 
failed, when workers fought their way 


can be two 
places at once! 


This Firefighter 


You can protect several danger spots at 

one time with a Kidde built-in carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishing system. 

§ Widely separated fire hazards...even 

on different floors can be protected by a single 
Kidde system. If fire strikes a protected space, 
directional valves rush fire-smothering carbon 
dioxide gas to the stricken area. The same 
CO. can set off mechanisms to shut doors and 
windows ... turn off fans and machinery. 
After doing its job, the clean, dry COz 
evaporates completely. § Whatever your fire 
detection and protection problem may be, 

a Kidde expert will be glad to help. When 
you think of CO, call Kidde. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 325 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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through a union picket line. | A 
John A. Fry, Detroit-Michigan Stove 
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DOING THE JOB? 


Possibly so, but—@ Higher Melting 
Point @ Increased Sealing Strength 
@ Increased Flexibility @ Increased 
Grease Resistance @ Increased Mar 
Resistance @ Reduced Blocking are 
possible by small additions of correctly 
selected grade of Bareco Microcrystal- 
line Wax to paraffin. One of our 19 
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Write for samples today. 
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president, told the Kefauver committee 
that he awarded a scrap contract to Sam 
Perrone shortly after the MESA organ- 
izing drive. Before the strike, Perrone 
had been a $1.65-a-day laborer in the 
stove plant. Fry testified that the deal 
with Perrone “was more economical” 
—even though he answered ‘“‘no” to a 
committee question on whether Per- 
roue was “paying anywhere near the 

. . Current scrap price.” 

About the time the contract was 
made, the committee was told, Perrone 
was sentenced to six years in Leaven- 
worth for bootlegging. 

Later, while Perrone was still in jail, 
UAW tried to organize the Detroit- 
Michigan plant. But as soon as Perrone 
was freed, the drive was broken up, 
Emil Mazey, — secretary-treasurer of 
UAW, testified. 
¢ No Connection—Fry denied ‘there 
was any connection between the two. 
He testified he had never discussed 
labor matters with Perrone and_ that 
contracts with Perrone and his brother 
Gaston had no hidden anti-union aims. 
Both contracts, he said, were awarded 
on the basis of “good business manage- 
ment, saving money for the company.” 
¢ Briggs Deal—Briggs’ name came up 
in the Kefauver inquiry as a result of 
another scrap deal—with Carl Renda, a 
son-in-law of Sam Perrone. 

Renda got a contract for Briggs’ scrap 
in- 1945—when scrap was in great de- 
mand. The Kefauver committee was 
told that Renda had no facilities at the 
time for handling the waste metal. He 
got around that, according to testi- 
mony, by disposing of scrap, as he ob- 
tained it, to the Woodmere Scrap 
Metal & Iron Co. According to testi- 
mony, Woodmere (which had held the 
Briggs contract for 18 years before 
Renda got it) paid Renda from $2 to 
$2.50 per ton for his part in the deal— 
and used its own trucks, as before, to 
haul scrap from the Briggs plant to its 
own yard for processing. UAW charged 
the contract award to Renda was a 
“payoff for beatings” suffered by 
Briggs unionists. 

(One of Detroit’s big unsolved mys- 
teries of recent years has been the 
identity of assailants who have given 
a beatings to Briggs employees.) 
¢ Explanation—The Kefauver group 
called W. Dean Robinson, Briggs presi- 
dent and son-in-law of Walter O. 
Briggs, St., to explain the Renda con- 
tract. He said he had no _ personal 
knowledge of the deal. 

The Wayne County grand jury tran- 
script—unsealed for the Kefauver com- 
mittee—quoted Robinson as_ testifying 
the “deal does seem strange.” He had 
been asked: “What do you think of a 
scrap deal made with a young tool- 
maker (Renda) with no scrap experi- 
ence, equipment, not even a_ tele- 
phone?” 


The grand jury transcript, read to the 

committee, also quoted Clifford B. 
Reichman, in charge of Briggs’ salvage 
operations in 1946, as testifying that he 
“conservatively” estimated the com- 
pany lost $14,000 a month on the scrap 
deal. He said Renda’s bid was lower 
than the going markct. 
e Ammunition—The Kefauver commit- 
tee said it was barred, by time, from 
pressing any deeper into the Perrone 
Renda deals. But in the wake of the 
Detroit hearings, it claimed it had es- 
tablished ties between industry and the 
underworld. 

That came as potent ammunition for 
UAW. It demanded that Briggs: (1) 
remove Robinson as president; (2) can- 
cel the scrap contract with Renda and 
give it toa “reputable” firm; (3) dismiss 
any company executive having any con- 
nection with the Renda deal; and (4) 
discuss “future collective-bargaining 
relationships” with UAW. 

It also called on the Wayne County 
(Detroit) prosecutor to order autopsies 
on the bodies of three former Briggs 
executives. It “seems more than a 
chance coincidence,” UAW said, that 
three men ‘“‘who were in a position to 
have considerable knowledge concern- 
ing this scrap purchase” should die in 
the space of a year. 

UAW followed these demands with 
the NLRB unfair-labor-practice charges 
filed last week. It also made it clear 
that it will be among those demanding 
a continuation of the Kefauver com- 
mittee’s life—scheduled to end Apr. 1. 


Use of Strike Curb 
Ruled Out in Missouri 


First effects of the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing Wisconsin’s utility 
antistrike law (BW —Mar.3’51,p26) 
showed up this week as Missouri state 
officials tried to cope with a bus strike. 
The state’s King-Thompson Act, used 
twice to prevent public utility walkouts, 
no longer could be invoked. 

State Attorney Gen. J. E. Taylor 
ruled that the act, which prohibits 
strikes in public utilities, is unconstitu- 
tional. He based his ruling on the 
Supreme Court decision of Feb. 26; the 
court ruled at that time that a similar 
law in Wisconsin was unconstitutional 
because it conflicted with the Taft- 
Hartley act. 

The Missouri House of Representa- 
tives asked for the ruling as it con- 
sidered what action could be taken in 
a Missouri Pacific Bus Lines walkout. 
Some 300 drivers struck Mar. 20 in 
a dispute over wages. The men, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, rejected a 6¢ offer by the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. subsidiary. They 
insisted on 10¢ more. 
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OVERFLOW spilled out into the lobby where they heard, but couldn’t see, speakers. 


Employees Swell Stockholder Ranks 


Dow Chemical Co. made three stock offers to employees 
in past two years. Now half of the payroll owns two or more shares. 


Most companies like to have their 
employees own some of their stock. 
But a stock-ownership program for em- 
ployees presents a lot of problems. 
One of the main ones is getting stock 
sold to the workers without high-pres- 
suring them or creating resentment. 
Many companies have shied away from 
the whole idea because they didn’t 
know how to get over this hurdle. 
¢ Success Story—For the past two and 
a half years, Dow Chemical Co., of 
Midland, Mi has been running a 
particularly successful employee stock- 
ownership program. Last week it 
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brought out an elaborate study of just 
how it turned the trick. 

Dow’s study shows that nearly 7,500 
—about half—of its employees now own 
two or more shares of Dow stock. Of 
these, 5,000 are salaried employees, the 
rest hourly paid production workers. 
This proportion of employee share- 
holders is one of the highest there is. 
¢ Same Terms—One of the things that 
put Dow’s plan over was its policy of 
offering stock to employees on the 
same terms as to other stockholders— 
sometimes well below market - price. 

Dow offered its stock during a bull 





PRECISION MEASURING 
AND CLASSIFYING 


Quality control gages 

Indicating comparators 

Production and toolroom instruments 
Multiple dimension production gages 
Automatic gaging machines 
Standard precision gages 

Special gaging equipment 

X-Ray continuous measurement gages 


CYXDICGETT TY 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 

Micro-Form grinders 

Crushtrue grinding equipment 

Thread and form grinders 

Automatic welders 

Special machine tools 


THREADING TOOLS 


Solid taps 

Collapsible taps 
Self-opening dieheads 
Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design 

Dies of all sizes 

Tooling 

Contract manufacturing 

Forms, threads, precision parts 
Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield 
engineer to help select equipment which 
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Mopern Agrtat Weapons depend 
on electronic experts’ little black boxes 
circuits, tubes and gadgets that 


help man overcome his physical 


limitations in his constant 
conquest of the Air 


- 
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They’re putting 


wings on little black boxes 


Many of our new winged 
weapons are pilotless. But even 
in today’s piloted aircraft, man 
can't see far enough, can’t move 
fast enough, can’t live unaided at 
the temperatures and pressures he 
must endure. He needs the as- 
sistance of mechanical and elec- 
tronic senses, muscles and nerves. 
That’s why today’s aerial weap- 
ons engineering demands a team- 
ing of specialists in skills unheard 
of a decade ago 


Here at Martin, we call it sys- 
tems engineering. Airframe and 
power plant, electronic flight and 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Developers and Manufacturers of: 
Novy P5M-! Marlin seaplanes * Navy 
P4M-! Mercator patrol planes *« Navy 
KDM-1 Plover target drones * Navy 
Viking high-altitude research rockets « 
Air Force X8-51 experimental ground 
support bombers ¢ Martin airliners 
¢ Guwuided missiles + Electronic fire 
control & radar systems ¢ Precision 
testing instruments + Leaders in Building 
Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air 
Transport to Serve it. 





navigational controls and mili- 
tary armament—all are represent- 
ed on a Martin engineering team 
that is designing aircraft as inte- 
grated airborne systems. 


A Navy Viking high-altitude 
research rocket, missiles and tar- 
get drones soaring into the blue. 
An Air Force XB-51 jet-powered 
ground support bomber roaring 
down in a simulated strafing run. 
A Navy P5M-1 Marlin being 
readied for sub-hunting duty. A 
dependable Martin Airliner gain- 
ing precious time for vacationist 
and businessman. All these are 
products of Martin systems en- 
gineering—part of a new trend in 
aeronautical designing that is put- 
ting wings on little black boxes 

to help man overcome his 
physical limitations—to help him 
guard the peace and enjoy it. 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO., 

Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





market. During the past two years, the 
price of Dow common has risen steadily 
to nearly double what it was in 1948. 
That, plus the fact that employees 
could see for themselves that their 
company is rapidly expanding, is sure 
to have encouraged them to buy. 

Dow’s study on employee stock own- 
ership therefore does not answer the 
important question: What happens if 
the stock depresses? Does employee 
morale go sour? Does loyalty to the 
company peter out with declining divi- 
dends and plummeting stock prices? 
But the study does spell out the me- 
chanics that Dow uses to handle its 
periodic offerings to employees. 
¢ Mechanics—Dow does not pressure 
its employees to buy company stock. 
The only solicitation consists of an an- 
nouncement letter signed by -the com- 
pany president and a copy of the 
prospectus furnished on request. The 
company keeps no special record of 
what employees do with their stock 
after it’s bought. Employee  stock- 
holders are listed right along with the 
others. 

When it makes an offering, Dow sets 
a special price—below market—for share- 
holders and employees. ‘This offering 
price is available for a limited period. 
Employees pay for the stock by payroll 
deductions that are scheduled to com- 
plete the cost within one year. At any 
time up to the date the purchase is 
fully paid up, an employee can with- 
draw his commitment and_ get his 
money back. If he leaves the company, 
he can pay up the subscription in full, 
take out stock for the amount he has 
already paid in, or cancel his sub- 
scription and get a refund. If he dies, 
his estate has similar options. 
¢ First Offer—Dow made its first offer- 
ing to employees on Nov. 13, 1948, at 
$44.31 a share. The New York Stock 
Exchange, where Dow stock is listed, 
recorded a closing price on that date 
of 464 for the stock. On Dec. 6, 
1948, the expiration date of the offer, 
the stock closed in New. York at 463. 

Employees who completed payments 
on or before Nov. 21, 1949, had already 
reaped a satisfactory paper profit; the 
stock was quoted that day at the close 
at 512. In the meantime, however, it 
had fallen at one point to 434, or $1.18 
below the offering price. At this stage 
a number of employees—largely those 
unfamiliar with up-and-down movement 
of the market—canceled their options 
and secured refunds. Still, 2,833 em- 
ployees stayed with it and bought 43,- 
400 shares; about 500 others canceled 
their commitments for about 5,000 
shares. 
¢ Bandwagon—By the time this first 
offering had been completed, the word 
was getting around the offices and fac- 
tories about the seven-point rise in the 
stock that had been bought almost 
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painlessly through payroll deduction. 
When the announcement of the sec- 
ond offering came out on Jan. 4, 1950, 
there was a flood of applicants. Dow’s 
offering price was $44.50 a share, while 
the stock was quoted in New York at 
558. On Feb. 1, expiration date of 
the offer, shares had risen to 58%. By 
Nov. 25, 1950, last date for payment 
of commitments, the shares had risen 
to 824. 

During the course of the year, 4,296 
employees bought 41,820 shares. ‘This 
represented practically everyone who 
subscribed initially; only a score of em- 
ployees withdrew, with commitments 
for only 340 shares. 
¢ Immediate Profit—The third annual 
offering of stock, made this year, found 
the spread between quoted value and 
offering price even wider than before. 
Dow’s offering price was $57.50 a 
share on Jan. 3, and the stock closed 
in New York at 80 that day. By Jan. 
29, the end of the offering period, clos- 
ing price was 87%, and the shares had 
been up to 88%. Subscriptions were 
entered by 7,500 employees for about 
55,000 shares. 
¢ In Detail—The details of this 1951 
offering are typical of the earlier ones. 
Dow filed with Securities Exchange 
Commission a registration statement 
covering 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Of these 200,000 shares, 74,000 
were reserved for employees, and 126,- 
000 were made available to current 
stockholders. 

Each employee can subscribe for a 
minimum of two shares, but no em- 
ployee can subscribe for shares with a 
total purchase price of more than 10% 
of his annual salary or wage. Payment 
for stock is on the basis of a deduction 
of $1.50 a week for each share sub- 
scribed, which will permit completion 
of payment in November by deduc- 
tions that began early in February. 
An employee can prepay all or part of 
his subscription whenever he chooses. 

One dramatic demonstration of the 
interest which this program has aroused 
was at last year’s stockholder meeting. 
Annual meetings have always been held 
in the Dow auditorium at Midland, 
which seats about 350. Before em- 
ployee stock ownership began to grow, 
there were more empty seats in the 
auditorium than occupied ones. 

Last year the annual meeting pro- 
duced an overflow that extended out 
of the auditorium, into the hall, and 
filled the entire reception lobby. Es- 
timates were that close to 700 stock- 
holders attended, even though less than 
half of them were able to see the off- 
cers as they delivered their reports. 

Dow ofhcials are highly pleased over 
this show of interest in the company. 
They are hopeful that succeeding stock 
offerings will continue to increase the 
employees’ ownership of the company. 
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YOU accomplish more with the right approach! 





(ana that goes for business systems, too!) 


You'll be surprised by the efficiency and 
economy you can get out of office systems 
and forms—if you use the right approach. 


One of the largest builders of steel tanks 
designed their whole order and invoice sys- 
tem around a CoLituo offset master plate and 
is repaid handsomely in more efficient and 
economical paper work. Theirs is a typical 
“one write” system. Information from the 
customer’s purchase order is typed on a 
Couituo plate. Then, a few turns through an 
offset duplicator and they have customer’s 
acknowledgement, invoices, debit memo, 

auge tables and shop orders. You can see 
ioe they’ve speeded their paper work and 
eliminated the errors that go with rewriting. 


The next thing that happens saves more 
time and work later on. The Couiruo plate is 


filed to have it right at hand for later re-runs 
—shipping statements and bills of lading. 7 


This application demonstrates a time and 
cost saving use of Cotruo plates which can 
be adapted to many business systems. In 
addition, CotitHo plates will improve the 
printing standards of other offset duplicating! 
work—letters, forms, reports, plans, bulle- 
tins. CoutrHo plates are remarkably easy to 
prepare—on any writing machine—by hand» 
—by anyone. As for printing clarity and 
durability—well, the best thing is to make” 
your own comparison. 7 


Why not send for information sample 
plates and forms—right now? 
Chances are you'll find them packed 
full of ideas worth real money to you” 
. » - no obligation, of course. . 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG, CO., Ing 
Main Office & Factory: 
140-3 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.1., New York 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 
Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 
A “one write” system 
that expedites your paper work, 





Name 


CoL_umBia Ripon & Carron Merc. Co., Inc., 
140-3 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Please send me samples of COLITHO MASTERS, 





Company 





Address 





City. 





Make of Duplicator. 


Model 





Plate Size. 


Clamp Style. 























STATE BLAMES 
REED & PRINCE FOR EXISTENCE 
AND CONTINUANCE OF STRIKE 


This is the first time in the sixty-year history of the Stale Board & public hearing was 
held ia Worsester te place the biame fer a sirike. 


The findings are as fellows: 


Mh of Massachasills 


4 Se 5 
ay 
esr aies. Cs 


Petit 

ae 

or ros THE 

Ta ONT OF LABOR ANS me ESOS g PaCS 

OF MASSACHL SE TT ge STRIKE 81 Tem, MASSACHUSE 
TEN Ae COMPANY, BORE! 


CONCILIATION 


ABOUT MATERIALS! 


%e Think about your future in building! Facing 
the facts realistically, you know building ma- 
terials will be increasingly difficult to obtain. 
“Material scarcity will be the paramount problem 
in, dome construction. 


Here's your solution—the package home plan... 
This advertisement was spontored by the United Steelworkers of 


the Gunnison Home Plan! 

= ° . America in order’ that the people of this area know whom an im- 
Gunnison Homes are delivered to your build- a saceiaaleed ¢idienama emacs 
ing site complete, except for plumbing, wiring siastbes Gis Qieth sencls: Vans ibaa sited Rind Siidianahuenie 
and masonry work! Centralized purchasing and ment comparable to ones signed by many other companies here Ia 
fast assembly-line operation release you from Wonesten. 
material worries! UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 

4 8 Portead Servet Wnrrester Mane 

Gunnison's standardized modular construction 
inciple i ign simplicity, ease and sia me : 
ele -sonig wore pao Rigg sy . : UNION AD citing state report fixing 
speed in erection. Skilled labor in the field is Rigstays : 
cut 1 on eheaidie wee blame for strike is factor in court test on... 
U a 


For further information, write Dept.W-15 Can States Blame? 


Gunnison Homes. Inc., New Albany, Ind. 











Massachusetts law that 
calls for hearings to fix fault 
in labor upsets is due for 
first court test in 64 years. 


A Massachusetts law aimed at fixing 
the blame for labor disputes is headed 
toward its first court test in 64 years. 
The case involves a long,. stalemated 
contract fight between Reed & Prince 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, and the United 
Steelworkers (CIO). 

“Blame hearing,” as it’s known, is a 
little-used, last-resort device in Massa- 
chusetts’ labor laws. It is invoked only 
if a dispute is so tightly deadlocked 
that there seems to be no alternative. 


The object is to pin down the blame 
reer noms a Th for the deadlock—and to bring public 
- : opinion to bear in an effort to get a 
SUH 77 IY PA CJ ; settlement. 
E TATE TEE Us R RATION ARY 





a tee The procedure has been used only 
Coronado two or three times a year over the last 
and CHAMPION Homes... decade—mostly in minor cases. 
¢ Stalemate—Last month, the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Conciliation & Arbi- 








*“*Gunnison,"' “Coronade’’ and ‘'Champi i Homes, Inc. 
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tration “reluctantly” decided to use 
the blame hearing in the Reed & Prince 
dispute. The case had proved particu- 
larly troublesome; six months of con- 
tract talks got nowhere at all. 

It.all started when USW won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board representa- 
tion election at the Reed & Prince 
screw plant in July, 1950, by a 449-304 
vote. The election climaxed the union’s 
second try at organizing the plant. 

After its 1950 NLRB victory, USW 
claimed that Reed & Prince still re- 
fused to recognize the union. ‘The com- 
pany denies this. It says it has met with 
union negotiators for contract talks, 
but parties haven’t agreed on terms. 

e Strike—Last December, USW’s Reed 
& Prince Local 1315 set a strike for 
Jan. 2. 

Later, the Massachusetts board tried 
to get the parties to arbitrate. The 
union agreed, but the company refused. 
When the stalemate continued into 
mid-February, the board ordered a pub- 
lic blame hearing. 

Reed & Prince balked. It argued 
on two counts: The state board lacks 
jurisdiction, since the company is in 
interstate commerce and NLRB is han- 
dling the case; the U.S. Supreme 
Cuurt’s recent Wisconsin decision “‘cast 
serious doubts” on the validity of the 
Massachusetts law. 

A state court refused to enjoin the 
hearing, but left the way clear for fur- 
ther arguments on the legality of the 
hearing procedure. Before attorneys 
filed their new briefs, the State Board 
of Conciliation & Arbitration held its 
scheduled hearing. The union pre- 
sented its case, but the company refused 
to appear. It protested holding the hear- 
ing while its legality was in dispute. 
¢Company to Blame—An impartial 
panel, headed by Conciliator Chester 
T. Skibinski, heard union testimony. 
Then it decided that “the company is 


© 

ii’s air! PC 
s 
ii’s glass! 


FOAMGLAS 


the long life 
arse teliteda} 


The only material of its kind, PC Foamglas is entirely com- 
posed of millions of minute cells of still air enclosed in glass. 

In this cellular structure of Foamglas lies the secret of its 
long lasting insulating efficiency. For still air is generally 
recognized as an unusually effective barrier to heat travel 
And glass is practically impervious to attack by many ele- 
ments that cause other materials eventually to lose their 


insulating efficiency. 


In walls and floors, roofs and ceilings, PC Foamglas has 
proved its ability to help maintain normal and low tempera- 
tures over unusually long periods of time. That sort of serv- 
ice, plus freedom from costly repairs, maintenance and re- 
placement, makes PC Foamglas—on a cost-per-year basis 
—the most economical insulation you can use. 

Make sure you have the latest information on PC Foam- 


glas. Just send in the convenient c 


oupon for a sample of 


Foamglas and a copy of our informative booklet. 


These workmen are applying PC 


ee aa el 


mainly responsible for the existence and 
continuance of the controversy. The 
company has constantly refused to sub- 


Foamglas Insulation to the roof of a proc it 

pigs doer porate vrmng Westfield, N. Y. Cold waren tesa ieee ne 
wii ‘oamglas. erever insulation is needed ¢ intai ir 

Peratures, PC Foamglas gives efficient, long lasting, treuble-ee sanen ake whan 


mit the controversy to arbitration 
[which] would probably have termi- 
nated the strike during its early stages.” 

The decision increased Reed & Prince- 
USW ‘tension. The company announced 
it would ask the State Supreme Court 
to rule on the legality of the blame 
hearing procedure and of the decision 
in the “improper” hearing. 





The Pictures——Cover painting by 
Ralph [ligan. Hans Basken—38; 
Combine—52 (rt.), 145 (It.); Har- 
ris & Ewing—52 (it.), 145 (rt.); 
Bob Isear—22, 23, 42 (bot.), 44, 
72, 73; Arthur Leipzig—104, 105; 
Pix Inc.—53; Three Lions—80; 
Wide World—26; Dick Wolters 


—21. 
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THIS MAGNIFIED DIAGRAM shows that PC Foam- 
glas is composed almost entirely of still air, which 
is sealed in minute glass cells. The black areas 
indicate glass, the white areas air.The insulating 
properties of still air and the unusual resistance 
of glass to moisture, chemicais and other elements 
that cause insulation to deteriorate, make Foam- 
gias an exceptionally effective, long lasting 
insulating material. 





PITTSBURGH 
® ir 


CORNING 











Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. L-31, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a sample of Foamglas 
and your FREE booklet on the use of PC Foamglas insula- 
tion for Normal Temperature Commercial, Industrial and 
Public Buildings (1) Refrigerated Structures (). 


Nome... 


Address 


When you insulate with FORMGLAS... the insulation lasts / 
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Turning the “Searchlight” 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


Position Vacant —————— 
Director of Engineering. Western division of na- 
tionally known corporation is looking for a 
Director of Engineering Should be experi- 
in both electronic and mechanical fields 
1 both industrial and government business 
rred age late thirties or early forties. Suc- 
applicant will report directly to General 
r and will have complete supervision of 
activities, includi ng develop- 
ies ne man we are seeking is 
successful chief engineer with 
gineering accomplish- 

This w ul be a 

eal ft 

nplete resume 
Applications 
teply Box 


Employment Service 
Executives—Contemplating a grec ol Your per- 
1 ents met tl xible pro- 
act present 


———= Positions Wanted - 
College Meth en, . single, free to 
travel n io -September 5, con- 
sider snyth ng P mo o248, ij 
Assistant to executives. Excoltent financial back- 
x riack mind years with top- 
B MB A, Phi Beta Kappa, 





== alien ie eacaias Wanted —— 
penal gr ite meng sn in Texas? Manufacturers 

ee and Parts of Louisiana 
especially cl r al and other’ Industrial 
Plants in handl on two more items 
Post Office Box 1311, Houston, Texas 


South American desires sales position, Venezuela 
Cc ‘ar ibbean area uccessful sales background 
ellent cc jinacitensarae references. Box 9198 


Manufacturer's Agent in Wisconsin seeks addi- 
tional quality machinery line Has excellent 
industr ollowing especially in metal forming 
plants eferences offered. Box 9246 


Washington, D. C. Representative Available 15 
's experience in selling the Feder al Govern- 
Departments. Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities. James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


eter Problems? Turn them over to McGraw- 
] cepre -sentatives in 70 countries execute 

b assignments Market 

Confidential on 

write Overseas 

aw - Hill Int ernational 

New York 18, + 


Industrial Design Consultant . 
through Invention 
tion. M. A. Parker, 
ie 1, BL ¥. 


. Improve Sales 
testyling, & Cost Reduc- 
140-59 Ash Ave., Flushing 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
For Sale. Patent Rights for Fluid Driven squar- 


ing shear and press brake for sheet metal. Also 
a new line of O.B.1. presses. A good sound com- 
pany can buy these rights for a small down 
payment and royalty Address Box 8821 


Invest in Rural Real Estate . . . . see our big 

free Spring catalog Bargains in many states 

equipped farms attra tive retirement 
tourist courts € ry 

c } pictures 
yeaa for free copy today U nit H E r 

: ) ec rm A 
5-BW Main St., K: ansas City Farm visi 


A pony known fadion fom of industrialists at 
enpeidices ie de lins 1 ‘ 
tes collaboration 
“American parties 
activities in India 
facture of fine chemicals 
toiletries, pha 
f 8: blades, plastics 
with full details to Box 9184 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


=== Market Research 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 


Completely equipped, thr meh M Gran Hine 1949 
Census of Manufacturing P t ices 
| to help companies SELLING. TO. INDU STRY 
| determine market, rate, sa t 
J Spurr, Director 330 W 42 St.. } 18, N.Y 


Enquiries 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Irked by Truman, President W. P. Ken- 
nedy of the Railroad Trainmen has 
turned down a bid to attend the Demo- 
crats’ Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in 
Washington. Kennedy is a member of 
the finance committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

e 
New editor of weekly CIO News is 
Henry Fleisher, formerly assistant edi- 
tor. He succeeds Allan L. Swim, who 
resigned to take an overseas job with 
ECA. 

e 
Record wage dividend in 39-year his- 
torv of Eastman Kodak totaled $18- 
million, ee to 45,000 employees. 
Each got $27.50 for every $1,000 
earned at ni in the last five 
years. 
. a 
Annual card check by AFL teamsters 
will stop over-the -road trucks at union 
check points in the week of May 7-11. 
It’s part of a drive to sign up drivers. 

o 
A Burroughs raise of 5¢ an hour to all 
employees, given by the company to 
conform with present federal pay pol- 
icy, may make UAW organizing there 
even tougher than the union thought 
at first (BW—Mar.17’51,p140). 


Figh «Co. inc 
mploges trust (und crt sharing cont 9 


Bank 
Payments 


aloe pee 
adn the plan — 


Bases 
Qrowth 


NLRB certification for the Independ- 
ent Steelworkers Union at Weirton 
Steel came through last week—after 
CIO’s steel union withdrew a chal- 
lenge, unable to prove intimidation 
charges (BW—Nov.4’50,p126). 

e 
CIO’s rail union gained a little last 
week, winning bargaining rights for 
blacksmiths on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. Poll covered the entire sys- 
tem. 

9 
UAW’s convention, opening in Cleve- 
land Apr. 1, may touch off a new flareup 
of factionalism. Walter Reuther’s de- 
sire for higher dues has been unpopular. 
Critics aren’t strong enough to chal- 
lenge his regime, but ‘they are cer- 
tainly going to be on the lookout for 
ways to pick up strength for an eventual 
showdown. 

° 
A worker surplus in Puerto Rico, where 
75,000 to 100,000 unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers are idle, may be tapped 
for U.S. defense work. A territorial em- 
ployment service, affiliated with USES, 
will help fill labor orders. 

e 
Trapping rights in W. H. Loomis Talc 
Co.’s 3,000-acre Adirondacks game pre- 
serve are provided for employees in 
Loomis’ new union contract. Workers 
also get a 5¢ hourly pay hike. 


FUND TRUSTEES Mrs. Burkhard, Albert and Paul Flah chart growth that helped . . . 


Employees Become Landlords 
the Flah Employees’ Profit-Sharing & Re- 


A lot of department stores lately have been 
selling their buildings, then renting them 
back on a long-term lease. Flah & Co., 
Inc., of Albany, N. Y., has worked a sell- 
lease arrangement, but kept it in the family. 
It sold its buildings to its pension fund— 


tirement Fund. The fund committee is 
pretty happy about it: In 1950 the prop- 
erty yielded about 44% on a net rental 
basis. And Flah says the plan gives workers 
a personal interest in the firm’s prosperity. 
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SHARON STAINLESS 


HAS WHAT IT TAKES FOR 
MODERN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Where parts must be light in weight, yet absorb the heavy punishment of high speeds, 
high temperatures, and corrosive elements, they can be better made of Sharon 
Stairiless Steels. 

Aircraft manufacturers have fashioned hose clamps, shrouding bands, thermostats, 
baffles and many other parts from this versatile alloy, because Sharon Stainless has 
an extremely high strength-to-weight ratio, high heat resistance, low coefficient of 
expansion, high rust and corrosion resistance, and a constant uniformity unsurpassed 
in the industry. 

For complete data on Sharon Stainless check with the Sharon office in your area. 


They're listed below and’ in the yellow pages of your phone directory. 


at: 


\ a ee : 
SHARON STEEL CORPORATION. ,, Séaron, Pennsyluania 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ili., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Callif., 
Sen Francisco, Calif., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 





FACTORIES 
EVERY TYPE OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 


BUILDING, 
ao 
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MILLS Movace| METAL WALLS 


oR 
(i aro | 
& YS re you prepared to meet the challenge and the opportunity 


that changing economic conditions present? Can you swing over to 


‘ 
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: 
8 
: 
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2 
5 
: 
g 
i 
$ 
4 
: 
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new operations, new systems, new methods—quickly ?—efficiently ?— profitably ? 


You certainly are prepared spacewise, if your buildings, offices and factories are 
equipped with Mills Movable Metal Walls. Solid, attractive, insulated and 
soundproofed, easily erected, requiring almost no maintenance, they can be 
moved —quickly, conveniently and at very small cost—to fit any new layout or 
change in space requirements. Such changes can often be made in a few hours, 
overnight or during a week-end. 


You'll find this new 48- 
page Mills Catalog bound 
into Sweet's File, Archi- program —why not look into the possibility of installing Mills Movable Metal 
tectural, for 1951 or—we'll 


If you are the victim of “frozen space”—an obstacle in your preparedness 


Walls now? We'll be glad to give you specific recommendations on your particular 
be glad to send you an > 5 ) 
easy-to-handle copy for space problems, 
your individual use. Just 


ask for Catalog No. 51. T H e ae i L L Ss € eo we bed A he Y 


966 WAYSIDE ROAD © CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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U.S. diplomats were less hopeful this week about getting an agreed 
agenda for Big Four talks. But a complete stalemate at Paris wouldn't 
necessarily mean the proposed foreign ministers meeting was off. 

It’s possible the deputies might merely adjourn for a few weeks. Or the 
Soviet and Western proposals might be passed on undigested to the foreign 
ministers. 

Neither side wants to get the blame for breaking things up. 

a 

Apart from Gromyko’s tough line, there have been signs of stiffer Soviet 
tactics since the deputies got together in Paris three weeks ago. 

At that time the East German Communists were talking up free elections, 
including international supervision, for an all-German government. Now the 
Communists say they’ll run any unity elections in the Soviet zone themselves. 

Italian Communists are trying desperately to upset the De Gasperi gov- 
ernment. Togliatti has offered full support to any regime that will pull out of 
the Atlantic Alliance. 




















s 

Meanwhile, Stalin is really putting on the heat in the Moslem world. 
Moscow is peddling the idea of a Middle East Islamic bloc, under Soviet 
protection. 

Russian agents are working on right-wing nationalists, not leftists. They 
are promising: (1) big spoils, such as oil, from crumbling Western possessions; 
(2) religious freedom and a linkup with Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the 
southern Soviet Moslems. 





* 
London now has concrete evidence that Moscow was in on the recent plot 
to kill Pakistan’s premier, Liaquat Ali Khan. Apparently, the Pakistan plot- 








ters expected to take over, then get Russia to help them conquer Kashmir. 

The British think there was probably a link between this abortive move 
and the assassination of Premier Razmara of Iran. Whether or not this was 
the case, there’s no doubt Moscow will play the oil issue in Iran for all it’s 
worth (BW-Mar.17'51,p145). 


* 

The Schuman Plan treaty was initialed in Paris this week—by France, 
West Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux nations. But the coal-steel pool 
has a long way to go before it becomes law. 

The six foreign ministers still must decide who is to sit on the high 
authority that will run the two basic industries of Western Europe. One 
sure bone of contention between the French and the Germans: Should the 
Saar have a voice? ; 

Then the plan will go to the various parliaments, perhaps by the mid- 
dle of May. France, as sponsor of the plan, will be expected to act first. 

But France will have only a caretaker government until general elec- 
tions are held this summer. Prior to that, no action can be expected from 
the Nat‘onal Assembly. 














s 

The Schuman Plan will meet its toughest opposition when it reaches 
the German Bundestag. 

Ruhr industry is still firmly against the pool. And the Socialist opposi- 
tion at Bonn will put up a fight, too. 

Some U.S. officials think Washington should pressure the Bundestag 
into accepting—by a threat to hold up ECA aid. But this would be no more 
than a bluff. Few Germans would fall for it, now that the U.S. is so heavily 
committed to German rearmament. 
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The State Dept. will try to get Turkey and Greece into the North 
Atlantic. defense system. 

The Turks, especially, have been pressing for a membership card. 
This would commit the U. S. to guarantee their security. 

U.S. air officials are backing the Turks’ claim to the hilt. They 
want the right to use the new American air bases in Turkey:on a moment's 
notice, if they have to. 








& 
Rearmament may not bring a big boost in British taxes after all. 


The British Treasury will close its fiscal year (end of this month) with a 
revenue surplus of at least £600-million. After the government covers its 
capital spending on housing and nationalized industries, £200-million will 
still be left over. 

That means Chancellor Gaitskell’s Apr. 10 budget won't be nearly so 
tough as expected. He will need only about £200-million or so from extra 
taxes to pay for the bigger arms program. (The figure will be much less 
if Gaitskell decides to finance the government's stockpiling of food and raw 
materials via a loan.) 








e 
With a “soft’’ budget in the offing, London is speculating agair about 
an early election. Observers think Attlee may figure a post-budget poll 








would be a good bet, especially if Gaitskell can keep taxation on the middle 
class as is. 

The fact is Churchill’s guerrilla tactics are wearing down the Labor 
camp. (Churchill is using a British-type filibuster, keeping the House of 
Commons in session half the night.) 

What's more, public opinion polls show that Labor is still losing ground. 
So Attlee may think it’s no use trying to ride the storm indefinitely. 

e 

It looks as if the U. S. Senate will water down the most drastic changes 

the House recently made in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (BW- 








Feb.17'51,p144). 

First, there’s the provision that would ban all imports of farm products 
unless they sell at or above the domestic support price. Farm groups are 
mobilizing against this amendment. 

Then there’s the new escape clause that the House wrote into RTA. 
Under it, any industry could get a U.S. tariff concession killed whenever 
production went down in that industry, regardless of the reason. Republi- 
cans, as well as Democrats, in the Senate think this goes too far. 

Peril points are in to stay, though. Even the State Dept. has given up 
the fight against them. 

Regardless of what the Senate does, none of the amendments will effect 
the tariff bargaining now going on at Torquay, England. The Torquay talks 
are due to wind up Apr. 20, before the current trade act expires. 

& 

Western European steel has been reaching Communist China, despite 
official denials from Paris, Brussels, and Bonn. 

According to the Suez Canal Administration, 80,000 tons of fabricated 
steel (mostly rails) were shipped via the canal to China during the last quar- 
ter of 1950. 

Chances are most of this steel was originally bought by Soviet agents 
for satellite account. It’s reported the Russians have been offering 30% 
to 50% above the market price. 
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WILSON OF BRITAIN, head of Board of 
Trade, is coming to Washington to ask . . . 


WILSON OF _ U.S., mobilization chief, 
for more raw materials for Britain. 


Scramble for Raw Materials 


International controls are still hanging fire, and so U.S. and 
its allies are buying catch-as-catch-can. U.S. hasn't decided what to 
do about exports of scarce goods. 


The most that you can say about 
the foreign trade policy of the U.S 
and its allies right now is that it’s a 
mess. Both in raw materials and in 
finished products, the vital question of 
who’s to get how much at what price 
is still up in the air. 

There's a lot of long-range talk about 
the answers in Washington, especially 
at the International Materials Confer- 
ence in session. But there’s no time 
to wait for long-range answers. Until 
they come, each country is playing its 
own hand—thzough bilateral deals, in 
groups, singly, or any way it can. For 
instance: 

¢ Harold Wilson, head of Britain’s 
Doard of Trade, is coming to Washing- 
ton soon to wangle more sulphur and 
cotton from Charles E. Wilson, U.S. 
mobilization boss. 

¢ The U.S. last week slapped a 
moratorium on tin stockpiling. It aims 
to sit the market out until the tin 
price comes down, reportedly to $1.03 
a ton (BW—Mar.17’51,p36). 

e Latin American countries got to- 
gether in Washington this week to 
make sure they get their share of U.S. 
manufactures. 
¢ Sulphur Heat—Some months ago, 
London warned Washington that, un- 
less its quota for U.S. sulphur was in- 
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creased about 10,000 tons a month (it 
was 27,000 tons a month in the first 
quarter), Britain’s rayon production 
alone would have to be cut back about 
40%. U.S. industry consumes about 
375,000 tons of sulphur a month, so 
on the surface Britain’s request doesn’t 
seem too hard to meet. 

But U. S. farm interests, rayon manu- 
facturers, and newsprint manufacturers 
have worked up such a fever on sulphur 
quotas that the mobilizers haven’t dared 
to amputate even 10,000 tons a month 
from the U.S. supply. Britain will 
probably get a slightly larger quota, not 
all it wants, but enough to stave off dis- 
aster. Harold Wilson will try to work 
out a plan to avoid regular quarterly 
crises on sulphur allocations. Wash- 
ington is sending a special mission to 
Britain to speed up British plans to ex- 
tract more sulphur from European 
pyrites. 
¢ Cotton Trouble—The cotton shortage 
may generate more heat than sulphur 
has generated. British diplomats in 
Washington say their country is being 
squeezed on cotton for the benefit of 
Japan. 

Britain’s cotton quota from last year’s 
U.S. crop was 265,000 bales; Japan’s 
was 863,000 bales. The British say this 
is nonsense in view of the two coun- 
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(Advertisement) 


$500,000 Well Spent at 
British Industries Fair 


Morton BERNSTEIN 


“T am very pleased with the results of my 
visit to last year’s British Industries Fair, 
where I placed orders for half a million 
dollars worth of goods,” says Morton 
Bernstein, President of the National Silver 
Company, New York. “My company is cer- 
tainly going to visit the 1951 Fair, where 
we understand that no less than 149 sepa- 
rate English companies will be exhibiting in 
the jewelry, cutlery and silverware section.” 

British Industries Fair—London and 
Birmingham, April 30-May 11. For details 
phone or write nearest British Consulate, 
or British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
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tries’ contributions to Western defense. 
Besides, the British don’t like Japan to 
have too much cotton for fear Japanese 
cloth will hurt British cloth in Asian 
markets. It seems certain that Britain’s 
state will become so dire between now 
and summer that the U.S. will have to 
do something about it. 

¢ No Answer—Nobody in Washington 
believes that bilateral deals—or even 
group deals—will turn the whole trick. 
Countries like France, which are par- 
ticularly at the mercy of raw materials 
producers, must get a better break if 


tearmament is to be possible at all. 


Already inflation in France is a good 
bit ahead of that in the U.S. 

Neither does Washington believe that 

unilateral action like its tin deal will 
help in the long run. It may follow the 
tin moratorium with similar moves in 
rubber, zinc, and wool. But the idea is 
to deflate the market long enough to 
allow negotiators to work out allocation 
schemes. 
e Long-Term—In the long run, it will 
take a series of international agreements 
to answer the big questions: how much 
of the raw materials each unit of the 
Western Alliance needs; what supplies 
are available; where new production can 
be brought in cheaply and quickly; how 
to allocate supplies fairly. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence has set up committees to study 
copper, lead, and zinc; tungsten and 
molybdenum; cotton and cotton linters; 
sulphur; manganese, cobalt, and nickel; 
wool. Tin and rubber talks are going 
on, too, outside of IMC. 

The first job of these committees is 
to hit on a set of principles to govern 
allocations—what nonessential —_ uses 
should be cut out? To what base period 
should consumption be cut back? 

e Where We Stand—Because the U.S. 

is the biggest consumer of practically 
everything, each committee will have to 
know what the U.S. wants before it 
can make any progress. And the plain 
fact is that the U.S. has not com- 
mitted itself; on foreign trade, it has no 
foreign policy. Determining what the 
U.S. wants is the job of the Committee 
on Foreign Supplies & Requirements, 
headed by ECA Administrator Foster. 
This committee is responsible to Wil- 
son. 

One question mark is how much the 
U.S. is willing to export. Raw ma- 
terials producers, such as Latin Amer- 
ica, India, and Indonesia, are much 
more interested right now in goods than 
in dollars. At the Organization of 
American States in Washington next 
week, Latin Americans will put two 
big questions to the U.S.: How much 
manufactured goods will the U.S. let 
Latin America buy when shortages be- 
gin to really pinch the U.S.? Is Wash- 
ington ready to allocate exports to sat- 
isfy Latin America’s needs? 


In fact, some U.S. officials say that 
exports will be our most effective instru- 
ment of foreign policy in the coming 
years. ‘They predict that eventually 
Washington will have to O.K. every- 
thing that exporters ship from the U. S. 
to make sure that each shipment con- 
tributes in some way to the U.S. na- 
tional interest. 
¢ Who Is Boss?—That day still looks 
a long way off, though. Right now 
there is even some doubt as to who the 
boss over export controls is. Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer has powers hung over 
from World War II. NPA Adminis- 
trator Harrison has equal powers under 
the new national emergency laws. To- 
day the two officials are performing 
something of an Alfonse-Gaston act. 
That leaves nobody with clear-cut au- 
thority to negotiate with mobilizer Wil- 
son on just how much of any one item 
to set aside for export. 

A minor but politically important 
obstacle has managed to fog this situa- 
tion even more. Industries traditionally 
sensitive to imports—hatters, potters, 
bicycle manufacturers, among others— 
have recently besieged NPA’s industry 
divisions to ban imports of any items 
whose production is restricted in the 
ES 

Thus one problem in the lap of a 
Foster committee working group is an 
NPA-inspired rubber order that would 
ban the import of any item containing 
a natural rubber component unless it 
also contains some synthetic rubber. 
Since nobody besides the U.S. makes 
synthetic rubber, this would be a ban 
indeed. But the chances are against any 
such drastic action. 

Top Administration planners prob- 
ably won’t go along with Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s recommendation to set up a new 
superagency to act as sole claimant for 
foreign requirements. They have de- 
cided to create a new foreign economic 
agency that will cover ECA, Point 4, 
and the minor development agencies 
under one roof. But they plan to leave 
control of exports in the hands of Com- 
merce and NPA. 

Actually, even if there were a policy 
to follow, the Administration doesn’t 
have enough controls yet to force 
manufacturers to export. Such control 
will come only with the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. Until CMP is a fact, ex- 
porters won’t know how much produc- 
tion the government will send their 
way. 

Commerce’s Office of International 
Trade meanwhile is issuing export 
priorities on a “special case” basis. Ex- 
porters will have no trouble getting a 
priority for an order that “will help 
maintain the basic economy of a 
friendly power.”” NPA, however, which 
must review each application, has been 
granting these priorities with great re- 
tuctance. 
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How bubbles add comfort to your car 


You can’t see these bubbles. They’re inside the strips 
of sponge rubber which seal your car doors and trunk 
top against drafts and driving rain. The bubbles are 
made — somewhat like cake is baked —by adding 
bicarbonate of soda to the rubber mixture. 

The quality of the soda is important. For instance, 
some years ago a sponge rubber manufacturer had 
trouble with untreated bicarb. It caked in storage, made 


irregular bubbles. They switched to Wyandotte Better 
Blend Soda. Found its exceptionally free-flowing non- 
caking characteristics made it much easier to handle 
. . . produced a more uniform cell structure. Rejects 
from oversize cells disappeared. Production mounted. 

Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda serves in many ex- 
acting uses from pies to pills to pillows. If your business 
has a chemical problem, why not consult Wyandotte? 
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PRODUCTION ECONOMIES FOR YOUR PLANT 

Wyandotte is one of the world’s major producers of organic and inorganic chemicals. 

© SIZABLE SAVINGS. Alert Research, Development and Technical Service mean customer 
benefits through better products and processing economies. 

@ LOWER SHIPPING COSTS VIA RAIL, WATER OR TRUCK. Wyandotte plants are strategi- 
cally locaved at the transportation hub of ‘he Great Lakes. 


@ UNINTERRUPTED DELIVERIES. Ownership of limestone quarries, coal mines and salt 
deposits helps Wyundotte maintain high uniform production. 





This double roller mill is a step in the 
precision production of Wyandotte 
Bicarbonate of Soda. Available in uniform 


BN 
particle sizes for varying needs. Free- andotfe 
flowing. Easy-blending. U.S.P. quality. AN u CHEMICALS 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Wyandotte, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 


@ ORGANICS 
@ INORGANICS 


@ SPECIALIZED 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 





Where Bananas Wont Grow, Oil 


1 Palm seedlings, from Africa, get their start at United Fruit Co. 2 Mature oil palm produces an annual crop of nuts. Nuts must 
lab in Honduras. It will take them seven years to grow up. be rushed to processing plant before oil becomes rancid. 


3 Steam bath at United Fruit’s Costa Rica plant loosens kernels for husking. Later Bright orange-red palm oil flows into 
they'll go through two centrifuges to separate oil from fibrous material. 4 shipping drum. 
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Palms Will 


The palm tree does more than grow 

coconuts and serve as a backdrop for 
young ladies in sarongs. One variety— 
the African oil palm—produces palm FOR AIR HANDLING AND 
oil, used in making tin plate and print- 
ing inks, and for cooking and cosmetics. CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Most of the world’s supply comes from 
Africa. 
e Lifesaver—Now, for the first time, 
palm oil is being manufactured .in the 
Western Hemisphere. And it’s likely 
to be a lifesaver for the giant United 
Fruit Co., and for the small Central MEET OUR 
American countries that depend on Ac bi 
United Fruit’s big banana business. APPLICATION EXPERTS apa a 

Traditionally, United Fruit’s main Nation-Wide Service 
source of income has been the Gros Teke any. type of sie handling or condi- 
Michel—a large, choice variety of ba- * tioning requirement, and it makes SENSE to 
nana. Company officials like to boast NEW ORLEANS— Engineering call in the nearest Clarage Application Engi- 
that the fruit, dubbed “Big Mike,”’ per- Specialty & Manufacturing Co., neer. This man KNOWS his business — can give 
forms a double duty: It prov ides United 632 S. Peters St.; F. L. Alcus you expert assistance. And back of his recom- 
Fruit a_ neat profit and at the same * ee oe pect ten! garry raged estat 

> > > . . ie acturing skills unsurpassed in the fan industry. 
ie cos, hae ap the comer ot | eaermontne. 1: stem | iy Choeee ds ne a Sea 
z ; man & Co., 1121 Spring St.; R. accomplished MORE economically. 


and Costa Rica where it is grown. ©. Diidhiciniel 
ne : ) im r F MP 4, 
e Barren Soil—But Big Mike has a ‘i escone> a Coat: # 


deadly enemy called Panama disease. 
It’s a fungus that develops unpredictably te ag a —_ 
in the soil and starves the banana plant. Principal aaneaionn Cities 
And where Panama strikes, the soil will 
never again grow bananas. A peep a dence wuaTine sneustay 
For years, Panama disease has _pre- 
sented the United Fruit Co. with a 
simple choice: Either pull out of ravaged 
areas, writing off investments worth 
millions and letting local economies 
founder, or stay and fight. United 
Fruit decided to stay. 
¢ Oil Palm Grows—In 1950, after years 
of research, the decision paid off. Com- 
pany scientists had tried over a hun- 
dred varieties of plants and trees, finally 
found that the African oil palm grows 
like a weed on diseased banana lands. 
By yearend, United Fruit had set up a 
processing plant to extract the valuable 


palm oil at San Alejo, Honduras. THERE IS 


Last month, the company put its 
second oil plant into operation at Que- 
pos, Costa Rica, with a capacity of NO CHARGE FOR 
19-million lb. annually. In addition, 
the company has spotted an experi- PRATER 
mental plant in Nicaragua, plans others 
in Colombia, Guatemala, and Panama. EXPERIENCE 
In each of these countries, hundreds of 
former banana acres have already been Into every piece of Prater 


sown with palm seedlings. . : . : 
7 ; 5 equipment goes the combined experience 
¢ Food—There are plenty of commer- quip 6 P 


cial possibilities, once United Fruit gets of design engineers, test engineers, 

rolling in the palm oil business. Last sales engineers and the knowledge 

year, for example, the U.S. imported | gleaned from users’ reports. In addition, 

some 50-million Ib. of oil, most of it Prater Service includes plant engineering 

from Africa. (Some of it is going to and layout, flow plans and diagrams. a R a T b B 
the strategic stockpile.) But United AR tht ticeeiies wh 

Fruit people aren’t discussing marketing tees e YOUES Whew you put 

plans as yet. They figure most of the | your problems up to Prater—a wealth PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 

oil will be used on the spot in Central | of experience and service on which 1502 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50 
America, especially for food. no price tag can be placed. 


in Lovisiana 
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Brother, this 
Engine is Built! 


For the “low-down” on the engine, ask the man behind 
the wheel. He knows what goes on under the hood; he 
spends all his working hours finding out. If his truck or 
tractor is powered by one of these new Continental Red 
Seals, you'll hear about performance that’s pretty hard 
to beat. POWER—for today’s higher road speeds, with far 
less frequent shifting in traffic or on grades—for picking 
up the big load and getting under way, or settling into the 
traces and lugging when the going gets tough. He'll tell 
you—and fleet records prove—that they're easy on gas and 
oil and spend mighty little time in the shop. In short, they're 
what you'd expect from a company which pioneered 
in internal combustion 

power and which has 

been building specialized 

engines ever since 1902. 

You'll haul bigger pay- 

loads faster, farther, and 

longer at lower cost— 

net more on every ton- 

mile with Continental 

Red Seal power. 


GENUINE CONTINENTAL PARTS MODEL R-600 HEAVY-DUTY ENGINE 
AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED (transportation) Six-cylinder —overhead valve 


type—for trucks, buses and iractors. Delivers 


SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 110 to 160 net horsepower. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Coal-Steel Swap 


German steelmakers, short 
on coking coal, make deals to 
ship steel to U.S., Latin America 
to pay for U.S. coal. 


lime was when Germany’s steel mills 

had all the coal they could use—and 
the U.S. had enough steel. But the 
world business boom that began with 
Korea has turned everything upside- 
down. Now U.S. exporters are getting 
set to ship coking coal to the Ruhr in 
the hope of getting some German steel 
to sell here. 
e Coal on Loan—One New York ex- 
port-import house, Kurt Orban Co., has 
a deal cooking under which the Ger- 
mans will get 220,000 tons of coal. 
Orban will help the Germans finance 
the purchase (BW—Mar.10751,p124). 
German steel men—through Stahlunion 
Export Co.—will pay off with 65,000 
tons of steel pipe, plate, wire, hot- and 
cold-rolled strip, and some sheet 

Not all the steel will be coming to 

the U.S. Since Orban is not working 
a straight barter deal, the Germans may 
sell some of their steel for dollars in 
the high-price Latin American market. 
Then Orban would be paid off partly 
in cash for the coal. 
e Pressing Demand—Harried U.S. steel 
users—long on orders but short on prod- 
uct—were quick to catch the scent. 
When Orban was in Dusseldorf recently 
laying the groundwork for the coal-steel 
deal, U.S. buyers besieged him in his 
hotel room. And since Orban returned 
home, he has had to spar with a flock 
of calls from steel-short businessmen 
who say, “We'll send ’em the coal— 
when do we get our steel?” 

There are several other coal-for- 
steel swaps in the works. A group of 
U.S. exporters and one Canadian firm 
have banded together to finance coking- 
coal shipments to the Ruhr. Like 
Orban, they hope to get German steel 
in return to sell in the U.S.; but in any 
case, they'll share in the high profits 
if the steel is sold in Latin America. 
Some reports indicate that as much as 
2-million tons of coal may be involved. 
¢ Favored by Bonn—The German gov- 
ernment has given its blessing to these 
arrangements. It figures it’s a good way 
to ease temporarily the coking-coal 
shortage that’s been plaguing Ruhr 
mills. Bonn offered the steel men a 
package: If you can get the coal, you 
can export 75% of the steel produced 
by the new coal. 

U.S. businessmen shouldn’t get their 
hopes up too high, though. For one 
thing, European steel mills are getting 
booked up with orders for a long time 
ahead. And for another, swapping U.S. 
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coal for German steel is possible only 
as long as world market prices for steel 
ride the crest of the boom. Ocean 
freight almost doubles the price of U.S. 
coal in Germany. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








Colombia’s new steel mill at Paz del 
Rio (BW —Sep.16’50,p133) will be built 
by the French. The Colombian govern- 
ment has signed contracts worth $25- 
million with French firms to put up a 
power statien, cokery, blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, and a wire-drawing works. 
Colombians hope to be turning out 
100,000 tons yearly by the end of 1953. 
Arthut McKee & Co., Cleveland engi- 
neers, will supervise construction. 
° 
Diesel-electric locomotives may be run- 
ning Down Under by yearend. Clyde 
Industries, Sydney, Australia, has made 
a deal with General Motors’ Electro- 
Motive Division to build locomotives 
around engine and power transmission 
equipment shipped from GM’s La 
Grange (Ill) plant. Clyde has initial 
orders for 28 locomotives. 
+ 

First Venezuelan iron ore—about 20,000 
tons of it--arrives this week at Beth- 
lehem Steel’s Sparrows Point works 


(BW—Feb.11’50,p19). 
° 


New plants in Puerto Rico: Frozen 
Fruit Concentrates, Inc., has begun 
canning “Caribe” brand frozen orange 
juice in its $600,000 plant at Bayamon. 

California fishing interests are 
getting set to sink $175,000 worth of 
equipment into a tuna fish cannery at 
Ponce. The island’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Co. will build the plant, then 
rent it to the fishermen with an option 
to buy. 

é 2 

Germany’s largest shipping lines—Ham- 
burg-American and North German 
Lloyd—are back in business on the trans- 
atlantic run. They've chartered four 
ships from Italian and Greek interests, 
plan regular service this summer _be- 
tween Hamburg and Bremen and New 
York, Montreal. and Halifax. 


° 
Oil plans: M. W. Kellogg Co., New 
York engineering firm, has a contract to 
design and supply a 10,000-bbl.-a-day 


oil refinery y at Manguinhos, Brazil. 
Manabi Exploration Co., Houston, 
Tex., has an O.K. from the Ecuador 
government to explore large tracts of 
oil lands along the Ecuadorean coast. 
: Mexico plans a “multimillion- 
dollar” expansion of its oil industry 
this year. Projects will include a new 
refinery on the Pacific Coast, ‘two gas 
pipelines, desulphurization plants, and 
a new lubricants plant. 
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THE TREND 


“Obedience to the Unenforceable” . 


Americans are worried over the corruption and moral 
laxity that infects their government. A Senate com- 
mittee investigating the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has spelled out an ugly fact—you need influence to do 
business in Washington, and such influence is for sale. 
In Congress it is said that U. S. tax collectors are letting 
gangsters and racketeers “get away with murder.” There 
are charges of selling federal jobs in Mississippi. ‘The 
Kefauver Committee leaves no doubt about the existence 
of a link between the Frank Costellos of the under- 
world and the upper-world of government. 

Getting at the problem is not easy because the grafter 
and the influence peddler are able to ply their immoral 
trade within the bounds of legality. What is improper 
need not be illegal. In this ample gap, scoundrels of 
easy conscience can take safe cover. ‘To show in a court 
of law that a certain act of genteel corruption is illegal 
by intent is hard to do. 

It is from this murky zone between legality and 
morality that much of the present stench of corruption 
arises. And because this corruption can wear the guise 
of legality, it can only be dealt with in terms of a 
tightening of our moral code. What really holds our 
society together is not a shelf of laws and a company of 
prosecutors. It is the allegiance men and women give 
to the moral code. It is what an English judge referred 
to as “obedience to the unenforceable.” 

At bottom a nation’s government reflects its own 
moral standards. For every bribe taker there is a bribe 
giver, more or less willing. For every political influence 
seller there is a buyer to support him in his nefarious 
business. Moral laxity among the people spawns cor- 
ruption in government. 

But there is another side to the matter, and that is 
political leadership. Foremost, of course, is the responsi- 
bility of the Chief Magistrate, the President of the 
United States. ‘Two of the blackest periods in our 
national government came under the administration 
of two weak, morally blind Presidents—Harding and 
Grant. A President who sets high standards also sets 
the moral tone of government all down the line. Presi- 
dent Truman has failed to do so. He denounced as 
“asinine” the Senate committee’s report of influence 
peddling in the RFC. His blind loyalty to wrongdoers 
in his official family undermines the standards he says 
he wants to uphold 

Low standards of integrity in government hurt us 
abroad. Our Communist foes find here good ammuni- 
tion for their sinister purposes. It is their proof that 
we, who speak for such high ideals in contrast to their 
evil slavery, are cynical and dishonest. Back at us thev 
throw the modern propaganda version of the ancient 
cry, “Physician, heal thyself!” 

But here at home public corruption hurts still more. 
Government today is bigger and more powerful than 
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ever. It intimately affects the life of every citizen. At 
all costs the confidence of people in their government 
must be maintained. The evil of graft and corruption 
itself is ugly, but worse is the way its unchecked sway 
can dull the public mind to its very presence. In that 
sense, political morality is more critical than individual 
morality. For there is no power under Heaven above 
the state. 


The Right Way 


The corps of doctors in attendance on the Long 
Island R.R. have now decided to try the basic treat- 
ment. The plan substitutes a private corporation for the 
“public authority” that was at first proposed. ‘The 
able committee that wanted the state of New York to 
run the road apparently thought the job too hard for 
private enterprise. They proposed public ownership and 
operation. Like others under similar circumstances, they 
side-stepped the Socialist direction of their remedy by 
taking refuge in that curious growth within the state, 
the public authority. 

Under Gov. Dewey’s sound leadership, the state legis- 
lature has now altered that plan, giving private enter- 
prise another try. The task will not be easy. But neither 
is there any magic in a public authority. It could guaran- 
tee the needed rebuilding of a. bankrupt road only by 
being forgiven current taxes and freed from public 
setting of rates. 

BUSINESS WEEK hopes that private interests will now 
accept the challenge and prove that the Socialist solution 
is not inevitable. 


Old Adam Pays Off 


The accent that American business puts on the 
well-dressed employee helps more than the necktie trade. 
There’s also gold in shoe shines and hot towels. Mr. and 
Mrs. Average American spent $24 apiece in 1945 to 
be well-groomed, says the Census Bureau. They sent 
their clothes (and the family sheets) out to be washed 
and paid a billion and a quarter for that scrubbed look. 
They also sent clothing to the dry cleaners, spending 
$807-million more to lose spots and gain a faint odor 
of gasoline. To have pockets mended, shirts made, and 
pants let out cost them $366-million in tailor shops; 
shoe repair and a cleaned hat took $218-million more. 

The total is three and a half billion dollars, the price 
tag on self-respect and the boss’ approval. But that 
total holds one more item. Between the laundry bills 
and the cleaning costs comes the amount spent with 
barbers, beauticians, and shoe shine artists—$845-million 
for shaved faces, curled hair, and a high polish on the 
feet. ‘This, too, may be for office morale. For our 
money it’s a bow to the old Adam and the timeless Eve. 
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AN ELEVATOR RIDE YOU'LL NEVER TAKE 


Riding full speed on top of an elevator, to 
inspect it in action, is only one phase of the 
many services that keep Otis elevators perform- 
ing like new—year after year! Otis service is 
engineered-service by the maker that prevents 
slowdowns and breakdowns... extends elevator 
life by 509%...eliminates expensive, unexpected 
repair bills... keeps replacement parts available 
over 60 years ... supplics field-trained men hay- 


ing an aggregate of 20,000 years elevator expe 


ELEVATORIN G 


rience... provides 24-hour-a day servi on 


nation-wide basis through 263 Otis 


because we never lose interest in the perform- 


ance of an Otis installation. Add Otis elevator 


service— which is unequaled anywhere —to Otis 


elevator research, planning, engineering, manu- 


facturing and construction and you have the 


reasons why the Otis trade-mark is the symbol 
of the world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 Llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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What happened to the buggy ? 


The buggy’s gone! It rolled out with the 
good old days that weren’t so good, after 
all... made way for the “horseless carriage”’ 
and many other means of going places with 
more speed, greater safety, added comfort. 


Monsanto Chemistry—always prepared to 
meet the nation’s needs—contributes much 
to improvements in transportation; furnishes 
chemicals and plastics to manufacturers of 
automobiles, aircraft, trucks, tractors, loco- 


motives, rolling stock. 


The production of rubber tires is greatly 
accelerated by chemical curing. This alone 
saves manufacturers millions of dollars 
every year. Tires are better, too—they last 
longer, since chemistry adds life to rubber, 
protects it against deterioration. 


Monsanto Plastics put safety into safety 
glass. Instrument panels and fittings are 
economy-molded from versatile plastics... 
Lubricating oils do extra duty when blended 


with chemicals—keep engines clean, better 
lubricated, more fully protected against 
damage to moving parts. 


Finishes of automobiles take on high-gloss 
beauty with the help of chemistry. They 
last longer, too—chemistry adds protection 
against sun, ice, rain, snow. 


Monsanto Chemicals fly with you when you 
travel by air. They add over-all safety —con- 
tribute flame resistance to hydraulic fluids 
and interior upholstery—add protection to 
wings and fuselage. 


Yes, the buggy’s gone—replaced by mass 
transportation that is greatly accelerated, 
improved and safeguarded through the use 
of Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1724 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 








For Better Transportation 


More than a score of Monsanto 
Chemicals and Plastics are used to 
improve all forms of transporta- 
tion. Described here are only a few 
that contribute much to production 
economies, product improvements 
and greater over-all safety in travel. 


Yes 


bd - 


Automobiles keep their showroom beauty 
for years and years when they are pro- 
tected with finishes containing Monsanto 
resins. The Resimene* 880 series has 
special qualities that impart beauty, color 
depth and unusual durability to auto- 
mobile finishes. Also, these resins provide 
manufacturers with all the advantages 
of high-speed production in baking 
synthetics. 


Monsanto’s Lustrex* stvrene molding 
compound comes in a full range of bril- 
liant colors, including crystal clear—is 
used for speedometer dials, horn buttons, 
escutcheons, direction lights. Lustrex 
possesses unusual luster—doesn’t absorb 
water—is chemically resistant—-odorless 
.. Saflex,* Monsanto’s tough, trans- 
parent interlayer, puts the safety into 
safetv glass... Ultron* is used in wire 
coatings; Resinox* in such molded parts 
as distributor heads, insulators, switches. 
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Tires, tubes, floor mats, wiper blades, 
engine mounts, clutch and brake pedal 
pads are improved with Monsanto rubber 
accelerators and antioxidants. They speed 
curing time; add miles and years of service 
when rubber is exposed to air, sun, ice, 
snow ... Monsanto oil additives add pro- 
tective qualities to lubricants; safeguard 
moving engine parts; reduce repair costs 
due to friction and acid action 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION — Manufacturers 
interested in the application of chemicals 
and plastics to any phase of transporta- 
tion are invited to write for more infor- 
mation on the following: 


Resimene surface -coating “resins . . . 
Lustrex styrene molding compounds 
Saflex vinyl butyral . ..[) Ultron vinyl 

resin... {] Resinox molding: compounds 
Accelerators for rubber . . . [] Anti- 
oxidants for rubber . . . [ Viscosity index 
improvers, oil ] Detergent additives, 
oil...{) Corrosion inhibitors, oil 
} Antioxidants, oil. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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